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HE pace of the upward movement in stock prices has 
T slowed down noticeably in the last few weeks. As 
this is written the average of fifty combined rails and 
industrials has shown a total rally of nearly 80 per cent. of 
the previous decline, to within about five points of the highest 
figure recorded last fall, and nearly all of this rally has been 

maintained. 

a ees 


[N this issue we are presenting the situation 

as affecting oil and oil securities from 
numerous different angles in a variety of 
articles by careful students of the subject. 
The permanent importance of gasoline and other petroleum 
products in modern industry is even yet not fully appreciated 
by the public. 

In the field of automobile and truck transportation the in- 
ternal combustion engine had established its permanent place, 
although truck development will doubtless go much further. 
Even in passenger automobiles, where the greatest progres: 
has so far been made, the “‘saturation point” will probably 
never be reached—any more than it can be reached in rail- 
road transportation or in the steel industry. That expression 
is in fact misleading because it is based on a false premise. 
Demand and supply of passenger cars will vary from time 
to time but the general trend of the industry must be toward 
a healthy growth with the increase of population and wealth. 

There is also a large field for the oil-burning street car, 
intermediate between the electric railway and the motor truck 
or bus. Street cars of this type will be far more economical 
than other transportation in many localities where traffic is 
not sufficient to warrant the use of electric power. 
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The value of fuel oil for steamships has come to be gener- 
ally understood; but its use will doubtless increase still more 
through the further development and perfection of the Diesel 
type of internal combustion engine. 


* * * 


UT what should eventually be perhaps 
the widest field for the use of petroleum 
PLANTS lies in small power plants. A two horse 
> aes hg power internal combustion engine is nearly 
as economical as a 200 horse power plant. Its cost is rela- 
tively small, it takes up but little space, its fuel is easily stored 
and cheaply transported by pipe lines, it can be started or 
stopped in a few minutes, and, unlike the horse, it eats nothing 
when standing still. 

The small shops, private residences and farms of the 
country can economically use millions of these little power 
plants to replace many kinds of manual labor. The farm 
tractor now has the center of the stage and has only just be- 
gun its development. The tractor will eventually be made 
to do much more than haul—it can easily be adapted to saw 
wood, thresh, dig ditches, and so on. Power from: the small 
stationary motor engine can be transferred by electricity to 
any point where a wire can be run, and can thus not only 
furnish light but operate pumps, churns, separators, washing 
and ironing machines, small derricks, the pneumatic sweeper, 
etc. 

Eventually, the internal combustion engine may make as 
great a change in our industrial methods as did the introduc- 
tion of the steam engine, but a change of a very different 
character. The steam engine must work by wholesale, but 
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the internal combustion engine can work by retail. In big 
transportation and big industry steam has largely replaced 
manual strength. The explosion engine is capable of doing 
nearly the same thing in the field of smaller enterprise. 


—— oe | % 


THE mechanical problems inthis broad 
| program have eye A yao! fot the 

: most part overcome, and s er prog- 
se wees ress in mechanical efficiency will of course 
be made. The great essential now is the accumulation of 
capital which can be invested in these improved methods. For 
that reason the Great War has given industrial progress a 
serious setback. 

Nevertheless, the handicap will be overcome. The world 
has become too wise to turn Bolshevist. Before the war 
capital was growing in the United States at the yearly rate 
of at least 10,000,000,000 before-the-war dollars. It is 
difficult to estimate the present rate of accumulation, but our 
— absorption of new securities shows that it is very 
arge. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the growth of capital 
is cumulative. The efficient farm tractor returns not only its 
cost but a*large additional profit, a part of which flows into 
the general fund of industrial and agricultural capital and 
thus permits investments in more farm tractors and other 
labor-saving machinery. 

Along with this growth of capital the demand for oil will 
grow likewise. Eventually we 


CAPITAL 


toward higher prices. Any advance must be based on other 
factors. 
Se ae 


|? cannot be repeated too often that 1920 
BOND 2 - —_ buyer’s golden Lem Such 

wonderful bargains may never be seen again, 
aeeey and he is indeed wise who limits his expendi- 
tures for luxuries and the expansion of his business operations 
and puts the money into bonds. 

Not that we see an immediate prospect of any sharp rise 
in bond prices—the demand for. capital is too keen to permit 
that now. It is quite possible, of course, that bonds may 
still sell a little cheaper. But the bond investor has long 
since learned the folly of trying to buy at the bottom. Big 
yields, with good security, are now obtainable. How long 
they will be obtainable only omniscience could predict. 


* * * 


HE sharp advance in sterling exchange 
has not been participated in by ex- 
changes on other countries, which remain 
at or near their low points. While the 
exchange situation has not reduced our exports very sharply 
as yet, because of scarcity in Europe, it has had great in- 
fluence in increasing our imports. From Europe, in spite of 
its poverty, we received $107,000,000 of goods in February, 
against $30,000,000 in February, 1919. Imports from the 
United Kingdom quadrupled; 
from France tripled; from 
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shall encroach so deeply on 
Nature’s stores of petroleum 


that we shall have to resort OUR May / issue will be a Special 

Bond Number and will be in 
considerable part devoted to the pros- 
pects for bonds in general, for the dif- 
ferent classes of bonds, and for indi- 
In view of the bond 
bargains now available, we believe the 
subject is of special interest at this time. 


more and more to industrial 
alcohol—and_ doubtless by 
that time inventive genius will 
make possible the economical 
production of alcohol in small 
scattered plants, near to the 
points of consumption. But 
as yet that is a vista of the 
future. 

At present it is hardly too 
much to say that our greatest 
industrial need is more petrol- 


vidual issues. 





Italy quadrupled; from the 
Netherlands they were six 
times as great. Our exports 
to Europe, Asia and Canada 
showed ‘a gain, but to South 
America and Oceania they 
fell off—which incidentally 
indicates that we shall probab- 
ly ship more gold to South 
America. 

We must expect a further 
increase in imports. And it 
is noticeable that the slight 
slowing up of our domestic 








eum. The renewal of drilling 
in Mexico has brought in sev- 
eral big wells there and tends to relieve the pinch in supplies 
of fuel oil and even up demand and supply. But good prices 
for all the oil that can be produced are still assured and the 
trade in general expects still higher prices soon. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH call money is easier and 

STILL the rates for time money have been 

CLOSE slightly shaded, there is little on which to 

found any expectation of permanent ease. 

Corporations of all kinds are clamoring for more capital. 

such a company as the Pennsylvania R. R. has to 

issue new bonds to yield the investor 7 per cent., little remains 

to be said about the relation between the demand for capital 
and the supply. 

Under such conditions gold imports, in any probable quan- 
tities, afford some relief but cannot reverse the trend. The 
Federal Board has under discussion a further increase in the 
rediscount rate, but their decision on the matter has not yet 
been made public. The bill permitting the charging of higher 
rates to‘the banks which are in the most extended position, 
without raising the general rate, has passed both houses and 
will doubtless become law. This may meet the necessities of 
the case; but in some way the rapid growth of business loans 
must be held in check. They are rising too rapidly for con- 
servatism. 

Investors, therefore, can hardly expect easy money to help 
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retail purchases has been just 
ae about equalled by increased 
imports. This is an influence which works slowly but surely 
and it is likely to make itself increasingly felt during the re- 
mainder of 1920. 


* * * 


"THE general trend of the stock market 
_ appears to be still upward. The steels, 
equipments, coppers and sugar stocks are 


THE 
MARKET 


PROSPECT : rs 

in a favorable position for some er ad- 
vance. ‘The better class of oils should do relatively well, 
but they would doubtless sympathize with any pronounced 
decline in the general market. Some of the rails are relatively 
cheap, but as a group the rails-give no special indication of 
a general swing in either direction. The position of the mo- 
tors is in doubt. They may have seen their best prices for 
a time. 

Nevertheless we believe that distribution by large interests, 
if it has not already begun, is likely to begin soon. Money 
conditions do not favor any important advance from this level, 
and the high prices created by prospects of stock dividends 
or actual declarations are likely to encourage profit taking by 
shrewd holders of these stocks. 

In general, this is not a time to be looking for bargains in 
stocks but to be realizing on advances. By the time the 
period of distribution is over investors should plan to be 
pretty much out of stocks and “long of money” or sound 
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Oil Pioneering in the Arctic 


An Incident in the World-Wide Exploration Campaign of Standard Oil—Petroleum Believed 
to Be Present in Commercial Quantities—“Old Nig” a Martyr to Science 


An Interview with A. M. McQueen, Vice-President of the Imperial Oil Company 


NSWERING the call, not of the wild, 


but of civilization, one of the most 
unique parties of explorers that ever 


got together left Edmonton, Canada, last 
July for the frozen North. It was not in 
search of the Pole which both Peary and 
Cook claimed to have discovered, nor yet 
of the bright yellow metal which makes 
and remakes history, but of that humble, 
if no less precious, fluid, oil, that boon of 
Nature’s which has taken the terror out of 
man’s night and lighted the homesteads 
of the world. Nothing hectic about the 
mood in which these rugged pioneers 


crashed through the vast 
silences of the arctic wil- 


By FRANCIS J. OPPENHEIMER 


courier who brought these tidings trav- 
elled fourteen hundred miles by dog-sled. 
He had picked this letter 
up at Fort Norman December 17th. 
appears that the party, which was snowed 
in all through the arctic Winter, are all 
in good health, although ‘Old Nig,’ the 
ox they had brought with them and who 
was their sole motive power for building 
the cabin, erecting the derrick, hauling 
boiler and engine up the hill, had to be 
sacrificed. That is, he was made into a 
The men are probably spudding 
Everything has been checked up 





lernesses. They were not 
Forty-niners, and besides 
their drilling rigs fre- 
juently had to be carried 
pack “portaged,” as the 
Canadians say, across the 
chains of arctic lakes. 

The necessity for such 
industrial adventures 
comes out clear when one 
remembers that within 
ive years, according to 
President Teagle, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, the 
world will need 670,000,- 
000 gallons of oil as 
against the 370,000,000 last 
year, or 78% more oil. 
The automobile, the farm 
tractor, the flying ma- 
chine, the locomotive, the 
steamhip, call to the far 
corner of the world for 
fuel. 

“First find the rabbit,” 
Vice-President Ross of the 
Imperial Oil Company 
told me, by way of ex- 
plaining the present prob- 
lem in the oil situation, 
and learning that the pro- 
duction man of the Im- 
perial Oil Company, Vice- 
President A. M. McQueen, 
was on his way through 
New York to Peru, I 














stood around in the cor- 
ridcrs of the Standard Oil 
Building like a cub re- 
porter, pencil in hand. ‘It 
was worth waiting for, 
however. Mr. McQueen, 
who is also vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Company, gave me a 
“human interest” story that is unmatched 
as an industrial romance. 


The Word from the Outposts 


“Word “has just been received in Ed- 
monton,” he told me, “from the outposts 
of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., in the 
arctic wilderness. The party wintered in 
the best of shape and they are eagerly 
awaiting a belated Spring to fulfil their 
mission of testing the oil areas in that 
vicinity during the Summer months. The 
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A. M. McQUEEN, 


Vice-President of the Imperial Oil and International Petroleum 
Companies, the sponsors of the “farthest north” expedition in 


and nothing is missing. The party has 
over one hundred cords of wood piled up 
behind the boiler, besides a quantity at 
the door of their cabin. 
stew that poor ‘Old Nig’ made, Emery 
Dubuc, the foreman of the party, says: 
‘We killed the ox on the twelfth of De- 
cember and he is not in bad shape, and 
we have enjoyed a good meal.’ 

“We are not looking for gushers,” Mr. 
McQueen told me, “but——” 
Canadian, he finished the sentence short 
in fear of a superlative. 
In the sum of accumulated 


Speaking of the 





knowledge, there has been compounded 
data which presumes the presence of oil 
in commercial quantities.” His blue eyes 
snapped gently. 

Some men are born railroad men and 
some born oil men. To the latter class 
Mr. McQueen belongs. In fact, he was 
born in a spot in Ontario called Petrolia. 
Since he is in charge of the production 
work for the Imperial Oil Company, I 
pressed him for some account of these oil 
argonauts of the farthest North. These 
five pioneers are now at work opening up 
the wilderness to the uses of mankind. In 


their trail, for they are 
the vanguard, may come 
railways, cities, the multi- 
tude. They are searching 
for the new magic fluid, 
the fuel of the modern 
Aladdin’s lamp — petrol- 
eum. 

“We sent this drilling 
crew to test the Mackenzie 
areas for oil,” Mr. Mc- 
Queen informed me, as I 
followed him about the 
corridors of 26 Broadway 
from one committee meet- 
ing to another. “Eight 
men with an ox, with a 
standard rig, were loaded 
on the cars at Edmonton 
last July, way-billed 
through to Fort Norman. 
The outfit made its serpen- 
tine progress from the 
railway station to Peace 
River Landing, down the 
Peace River, threading the 
estuary through the great 
fresh water expanse of 
marshland that furnishes 
breeding ground for 
myriads of wild fowl. At 
Fort Smith comes the 
break in the great arctic 
chain of the waterways. 
Here a rapid ef 16 miles 
calls for a portage which is 
just on the northern 
boundary of the province 
of Alberta, the northern 
end being in the unorgan- 
ized territory of the Mac- 
kenzie River. At this 
point all freight must be 
unloaded. 


“Late in August the explorers reached 
the lower river boats for the last leg of 
the journey to the northern land of oil 
promise. The trip down the Mackenzie 
River was uneventful enough, the steam- 
ers, something like your own old Missis- 
sippi steamers in planter days, though 
more modernly equipped, being really 
very comfortable. In September they 
reached their chosen location, which has 
been aptly described as follows: ‘Set 
down upon the banks of the Mackenzie 
River there is a squat log cabin that 
marks an exclamation point in two thous- 
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and miles of frozen silence.’ To the west 
of these intrepid men rise the nameless 
peaks of the Rockies, in those parts a 
jumbled region of snow-capped summits, 
appalling, vast, unexplored. To the north 
there is the arctic, home of the Eskimo 
and the whaler and scene of the adven- 
turous tales of Steffanson. To the south 
there runs a trail back to civilization that 
is as long as from Toronto to Winnipeg 
and through a much wilder country. 

“The river sweeps on silently below the 
cabin, sheathed in a ten-foot coat of ice. 
Into the crystailine twilight of the mid- 
winter moon there rises from the mpudded 
chimney a never-ending procession of 
sparks, marking the only camp-fire in 
league upon league through a desolate 
land. Down the broad valley there stretch 
the unending vistas of countless aspects 
of snow and ice. From the crest of the 
hill, behind the cabin, there comes the 
black wolf’s chilling howl, confirming the 
overpowering silence which holds the vast- 
ness in its grip. At the head of the table 
inside the cabin sits Emery Dubuc, and 
gathered about him at meal times there 
are to be found the other members of this 
group of Canadian pioneers. 

“It was in country not far from here 


a half ago that Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, who gave his name to the rivershed 











DRILLING FARTHEST NORTH 
Imperial Oil €o.’s well beyond Fort 
Norman on the Mackenzie River 
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THE IMPERIAL CAMP ON WINDY POINT 


On the shores of the Great Slave Lake region, almost within the Arctic Circle and 
many miles farther north than any other oil fields in Canada 


that Sir John Franklin and his party met 
their tragic fate some 60 years ago, obliv- 
ious of the fact that fish could be caught 
beneath the ice, that the river banks 
were lined with petroliferous shale that 
would flare and burn to fight the cold, 
that cabins built of logs could be made 
more comfortable than a steam-heated 
hotel, and that millions of acres of mus- 
keg and moss and lichen were the pasture 
to fatten moose and musk-ox for a Christ- 
mas dinner. 

“If the shade of Sir John Franklin 
could drop in on the Imperial Oil camp 
below Fort Norman for a chat, it would 
learn that the North has evolved a race 
of men for whom the Winter has no 
terrors, to whom the high latitudes are 
home; who in a pinch could, with no 
other utensils but an axe, a fish-net and 
a rifle, live off the surface while they 
drilled the depths of the earth in search 
of the hidden wealth. Nor is it so deeply 
hidden. It is now nearly a century and 
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of a quarter of a continent, first noted 
the presence of petroleum in the natural 
springs along the river bank. Following 
his trail came the fur traders and voy- 
agers; later the adventurers and pros- 
pectors, and now the geologists and sci- 
entists.” 

Illustrating the stimulating effect of the 
cold upon mental processes, “Old Nig,” 
the mechanical genius of the party, who 
later became a Christmas dinner, quickly 
discovered that a log travelled more 
freely in the water than along the grav- 
elly bank, and soon learned how to ma- 
nipulate its tow until he had the log 
floating on the current. When the cabins 
and the derrick were erected (it reads 
like a movie), the three men upon whom 
devolved tthe duty of filing the claims 
which the explorers had staked, boarded 
the boat for the record office at Smith. 
As the steamer rounded the bend, the 
whistle blew a long farewell. The link 
with the throbbing world of the tele- 
graph, the railway and the auto car was 
severed for full ten months. The silence 
then closed in, but from reports just re- 
ceived by courier the party is still alive 
and full of fight. 

Thus in the Arctic as well as in the 
tropics, Standard Oil is combing the 
world for paying sources of petroleum. 
Industry is proceeding upon the theory 
that the supply is unlimited, and so far it 
is true that new fields have been discov- 
ered fast enough to maintain the supply, 
when any considerable period of years is 
taken into account. 

At the moment, however, oil shortage 
is becoming a serious problem. Produc- 
tion is increasing, but consumption is out- 
stripping it. Result, naturally and neces- 
sarily, higher prices. Next result, in- 
creased activity in exploration for oil. 

After all, only a small part of the 
earth’s surface has yet been explored for 
oil. No one knows what may be the hid- 
den wealth of South America, Africa and 
Asia in the form of petroleum. Oil has 
first been sought in the more accessible 
localities. The next decade will wndoubt- 
edly bring a far wider range of territory 
under exploration. 

So oil pioneering in the Arctic is, after 
all, only a step in a world-wide campaign. 
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Supplies for drilling were transported by boat across the wind-swept lake. 
picture shows how the casing pipes were handled 
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The Public Service Opportunity 
of the Oil Geologist 


His Position as Pioneer and Adviser and His Responsibilities as a Citizen 


WO tendencies in geologic work are 
noticeable today, and I believe that 
both are in the right direction— 

geology is becoming more exact in method 
and result and broader in outlook. Per- 
haps indeed I might shift these two state- 
ments on to a single track and say it all 
ir a single phrase—our science is becom- 
ing more useful. 

The oil geologist even now is pioneer- 
ing in a new field, not simply as the agent 
of his employer, but as the citizen who 
keenly appreciates the world’s need of 
petroleum in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. By his training the geolo- 
gist is fitted to think clearly; 
by his experience he is fitted 
to act effectively. 

I am glad that I have come 
to think of geology as a phase 
of citizenship rather than as 
merely a branch of science. A 
connection does exist between 
geology and public service and 
there should be nothing to in- 
terfere with that connection; 
no bulkheads should stand be- 
between our science and our 
citizenship—between our scien- 
tific standards and our civic 
duties. Clear thinking and di- 
rect action are needed in both; 
faith in the efficacy of truth 
should stand out as a personal 
characteristic of the citizen- 
scientist —the willingness to 
think a matter through and 
then to believe that way and 
act that way and even vote 
that way. 

The first duty of the oil geologist is 
self-evident—to find the oil. To discover 
a resource that is so deeply hidden seems 
almost the trick of the magician and the 
unscrupulous expert is willing enough to 
enshroud acts in mystery. Yet oil geol- 
ogy is not magic but simply common 
sense backed up with a large collection of 
carefully observed facts; the plane-table 
has taken the poetry out of your profes- 
sion, if indeed there ever was even blank 
verse in it. The stimulating and strength- 
ening element in the growth of oil geol- 
ogy has been the promptness of the test 
to which your judgments are subjected. 
The drill shows up the value of your sci- 
ence before you can shift responsibility. 

That you have successfully met that 
severe test no one appreciates better than 
the Director of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, who for some years now has 
found himself at the head of a high-grade 
employment bureau. The hard-headed 
men of business, who formerly gave scant 
courtesy to science, now eagerly seek sci- 
entists. Yet even now, I doubt whether 
we estimate fairly the quality of our 
work. To convince a former chief of 
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By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Director U. S. Geological Survey 


mine that the oil geologist is right more 
than half the time, I had a test made of 
the measure of agreement between the 
structure mapping and the results of the 
drill. The study covered a number of 
townships of the Osage lands, a region 
which perhaps favors the geologists more 
than some others, but care was taken to 
include townships in which the geologic 
relations were not wholly plain as well 
as those where the structure had been 
worked out to the satisfaction of the 
geologist. A few productive wells were 
found near synclinal axes ‘and some dry 
holes were found on anticlines, yet this 


impartial study showed that the geologist 
when his work is tested by the drill had 
been right 87% of the time. The public 
can ask of science no better percentage 
of successful achievement than that, and 
if the business of the country were con- 
ducted with the same degree of accuracy 
the high cost of living would be a less 
troublesome economic issue. 


Changed Economic Conditions 


An article in a current magazine de- 
scribing the changed conditions in the 
ccmmercial world bears the striking title 
—“Competition is the death of trade.” 
Some of us may see elements of truth in 
even so.complete a reversal of a well 
accepted popular belief. However, I be- 
lieve you will all stand with me on the 
economic platform that competition is the 
death of conservation. Lawmakers have 
wandered far astray in trying to secure 
to the people their share of the profits 
incident to the utilization of national re- 
sources, but you geologists who have been 
in touch with the industries founded upon 
our mineral wealth have observed too 
often that division into small fractions is 


not a good preliminary to economic use, 
and that haste makes waste. The stam- 
pede to a new mining camp and the boom 
in a new oil field belong to the pioneer 
days of individual grabbing rather than 
to the period of utilization for the bene- 
fit of the many. And no resource is more 
easily wasted than oil if individual de- 
sire for gain is given full sway and the 
larger rights of the people are lost sight 
of; nor on the other hand does any re- 
source better lend itself to exploitation 
with a minmum of waste either of it- 
self or of human effort. Petroleum 
stands out unique as the conserver of 
man power in its production, 
its transportation, and its con- 
sumption. Yet its fluidity 
which makes possible this sav- 
ing in man power is a virtue 
that easily leads to loss; the 
program of waste begins in the 
oil sands and continues above 
ground with leakage and evap- 
oration and the spectacular 
finale is often the tank fire. 
The oil geologist best under- 
stands conditions beneath the 
surface and his peculiar re- 
sponsibility therefore lies in 
protecting the oil sands from 
the effects of improper drilling 
and operation and in keeping 
the drilling program within 
economic limits. To secure 
the least expensive and most 
effective recovery of the oil 
in any pool a forest of der- 
ricks is not necessary, how- 
ever attractive it may appear 
in the oil company literature. How many 
wells are needed is a geologic question, 
pure although not simple. 
How Close Should Wells Be? 

The geologic problem of spacing wells 
in the interest of true economy has been 
largely hidden from view by several lay- 
ers of legal complications. The fugitive 
nature of water and oil and gas is ex- 
pressed in the judicial opinions by 
likening them to wild animals and classi- 
fying them as minerals fer@ nature. On 
this theory, possession of the oil along 
with the land is at best only temporary, 
and to put aside the legal terms for a 
moment, the rule of action adopted is 
“get while the getting is good.” “Further 
incentive to overdevelopment is found in 
the legal doctrines that follow from the 
genera] practice of oil operations on lease- 
holds. In its efforts to protect the lessor 
of oil land the law has put so much em- 
phasis upon drilling to prevent drainage 
avray from the leased land that it really 
somewhat obscures the rights of adjoin- 
ing owners to their share of the oil. It 
seems to a layman that the law tries to 
construct a gate that swings only one way. 
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It is a nice preblem te determine the 
golden mean between a large ultimate re- 
covery per acre at a high cost and a large 
ultimate recovery per well at a lower cost 
—a balancing between more oil and less 
cost, between supply and price. Yet cer- 
tain facts of experience stand out so 
clearly that~little weighing of judgment is 
mwequired. I wish more evidence were at 
thand concerning the acre content of oil 
and gas sands for all the productive fields. 
The work of Beal on oil and of Shaw 
on gas stimulates our desire for more of 
the quantitative facts without’ which the 
planning of oil development is too em- 
pirical and the valuation of oil property 
too difficult. With cost of drilling in- 
<reasing, the question is far from merely 
academic. 

The country over, the drilling program 
@enerally adopted provides for one well 
to from 5 to 10 acres. One extreme is 
given in the closely spaced wells of Spin- 
dletop, for which there was some warrant 
in the exceptional productivity of the oil 
bearing formation. The other extreme 
«can be found in the Cabin Creek field in 
West Virginia where the area tributary 
to a well is about 13 acres, an economical 
spacing of wells that is possible because 
the pool is monopolized by one corpora- 
tion. At first glance the truth seems to 
be that facts of ownership ha : more to 
do with well spacing than facts of geol- 
ogy. If an oil company controls a large 
acreage in one block fewer wells are nec- 
essary to mine the oil and it is the owner 
of limited surface who seems to need to 
put down relatively more wells to extract 
the oil. ; 

Now to the oil geologist the applica- 
tion of this phase of the subject appears 
plain enough. The planning of an eco- 
nomical drilling program is an engineer- 
ing task to which the geologist can apply 
his best energies with credit to himself 
and profit to his employer, and the saving 
thus effected is conservation of the best 
type. Some years ago I set up as the 
ideal for an oil land law, “the highest 
percentage of extraction at the lowest 
cost to the consumer,” and on private as 
well as public lands that is the practical 
end to be sought. But the oil geologist 
who sells his services to any operator 
whose drilling program plainly has as its 
purpose the draining of land that the op- 
erator neither owns nor leases is turning 
his back upon his opportunity for public 
service. Tewn-lot drilling is not only 
wasteful development but it involves dis- 
tegard of property rights. In short, the 
legality of the proceeding shuts our eyes 
to the fact that it is our neighbor’s oil 
that we strive to get first. Defensive off- 
set drilling is one thing, but offensive line 
drilling is quite another. The eastern 
speculator may*not see beneath the surf- 
ace to the extent of visualizing the source 
of the oil that comes to the surface on 
his company’s lease, but the oil geologist 
icnows that the acre tract thus exploited 
cannot support an oil well in terms of the 
oil content of an acre of sand. .So the 
duty of the oil geologist is plain, not only 
to set his face but to raise his voice against 
the unfair practice of mining oil with 
total disregard of underground property 
lines. 

Our friend the eastern small town 
‘banker who lends his respected name to 
one of those widely advertised oil com- 
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panies, with large capitalization but small 
acreage, can plead ignorance, but the geol- 


ogist knows where the oil comes from. 


A gilt-lettered prospectus of an oil com- 
pany came to my desk the other day and 
I was interested to see what productive 
property the assets included; one well on 
a 3% acre tract, two wells on 1 acre lots, 
and a half interest in another l-acre well, 
and I was gratified to find that no geolo- 
gist had lent the authority of his name 
to such a drilling program, which I re- 
gard both dishonest and unprofitable. 


Importance of Blue-Sky Laws 

As the technical advisor of a great pro- 
ductive industry, no one should be more 
sympathetic than the oil geologist with 
the enactment and enforcement of “blue- 
sky” laws. You can conserve capital as 
well as oil. Not only do fraudulent pro- 
motions pilfer the savings of those who 
cannot afford to lose, but such losses 
add materially to the hazard that is al- 
ready of necessity large in the hunt for 
oil, The result is that the legitimate pro- 
ducer, whom you serve, finds it harder 
and more expensive to get the capital he 
needs. The good of the oil industry and 
the quality of its service to the country 


demand the elimination of the slick pro-’ 


moter and the persuasive stock peddler 
who render no service nor have anything 
of value to sell; they are part of the para- 
site growth that has sprung up between 
the operator, with his need for working 
capital, and the source of that capital. 
The large tribute thus extorted and wasted 
is too great a tax on the oil industry, 
and you men who know this fact must 
take more than a passive part in the pro- 
tection of investors. It is not enough 
for you to refrain from selling your own 
name to questionable projects, it is your 
bounden duty to set and demand the same 
high standard on the part of all your pro- 
fessional associates. 

The oil geologist’s opportunity to serve 
the investing public thus becomes in part 
the opportunity of an educator. There 
is much misunderstanding about the oil 
industry wholly apart from that caused 
by misrepresentation, and you who best 
understand oil and its differences from 
more simple resources such as cotton and 
corn and hogs and pine are the ones to 
inform the public. There is too much 
glitter to the oil industry. “Great com- 
mercial romance” is the literary term ap- 
plied to this every day kind of business 
of taking a dirty fluid out of a hole in 
the ground, pumping it around, and then 
at a vile-smelling plant refining it into 
salable products. Yet, when we try to 
strike a pessimistic note and write a 
magazine article to prove the threatened 
scarcity of petroleum we embellish it 
with pictures of gushers and of the big- 
gest oil well in the world. Who ever saw 
a picture of a “duster” that had cost 
$25,000 or even $100,000 or more exhibited 
to the public view except as the deepest 
hole in the world, or whoever saw the 
statistics of dry holes spread upon the 
record except in an equally dry Govern- 
ment report? 

U. S. Oil Resources 

The Chief Geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey and I am glad 
to concede that the official estimate of 
our country’s oil reserves—6,500,000,000 


barrels—is conservative, but an under- 


statement of 50% would represent les; 
than 8 years supply at the present rate 
of consumption. And what may seon be 
the demands for oil is beyond the vision 
even of a geologist. The secret of the 
capacity of Nature’s storehouse is easier 
to unlock than the mystery of the prog. 
ress in man’s needs and desires. I think 
the oil geologists can estimate within 50% 
of the ultimate yield of the oil fields of 
the United States, but who could have 
foretold within 100% of the truth the in- 
crease in the consumption of - gasoline 
even within the present decade. The 

latest clue that I have to the present de- | 
mand for oil is an increase in apparent 
consumption in January of nearly 4% 
million barrels as compared with Decem- 
ber or of more than five million barrels as 
compared with the average monthly con- 
stmption of last year. This statistical 
item is enough to make the oil geologist 
even more alive to his duty is uncovering 
new pools and in aiding in every way in 
saving oil, man power, capital, and mate- 
rial in the work of winning oil 

In a way I suppose we may regard sci- 
ence as an expendible resource; those who 
apply science to the needs of man seem 
to require fresh supplies from which to 
draw for their use. Art least it is true 
that each new advance in the engineering 
arts calls for a corresponding reinforce- 
ment by scientific truth. You geological 
engineers can walk alone along the old 
beaten paths, but when you venture be- 
yond those paths the light of the beacon 
of geological science is most welcome; the 
newly discovered truth opens for you new 
vistas. The paleontologist, the geophysi- 
cist, the stratigrapher, and the structural 
geologist may be expected to aid the oil 
geologist in the future as in the past. 
The obligation rests upon you to keep at 
heart the interests “of your science; you 
who have given so much of practical 
value to the science of geology surely 
have a real interest in seeing geologic 
research reach out for “something hidden” 
“behind the ranges.” That you have built 
cities should not deaden in you the spirit 
of the trail finder. 

Nor can the oil geologist afford to cut 
off his own connection with research. 
The geologist who is more than a “rock- 
hound” or “outcrop chaser” is the one 
who can render the largest service. The 
oil geologist who knows most about the 
geophysics of oil sands will make the 
largest contribution to his generation by 
furnishing facts by which waste or loss 
of petroleum can be avoided far below 
ground, where neither the eye ef man 
nor the imagination of most men can 
reach. 

One obligation remains te be mentioned 
—the opportunity that the oil geologist 
has to serve his country and his fellow 
men. America needs oil today and our 
fellow men will need oil tomorrow. Dur- 
ing the war science in general was mobi- 
lized to meet a peak-load demand. Pure 
and applied science vied in the effort to 
render the service that was needed by our 
nation and its allies, and this service 
brought in its train due recognition. Yet 
the peak of the world’s need has not been 
yet passed, and science cannot demob- 
ilize. The strain is just as heavy as ever 
ttpon the oil geologist whether he is in 
Federal or in private employ and he can- 
not escape this responsibility. 
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Independent Oils Under the Microscope 


Increase in Number of Underwritings Calls for Careful Discrimination by Investors—Valuing 
a Property According to Its Settled Production 


INCE the splitting up of the original 

Standard Oil Co. the oil industry of 

the United States has made greater 
strides and enjoyed, in many respects, 
more phenomenal success than any other 
industry. Its growth has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the pros- 
perity of the former Standard Oil sub- 
sidiaries; but, from a speculative and in- 
vestment viewpoint, its chief feature has 
been the new producing fields opened up 
in the United States and the innumerable 
new companies formed to exploit them. 

In the great mass of underwritings 
which have been accumulating since the 
oil boom began, there have unquestionably 
been a number of important oil producers 
whose properties have still great potential 
value and which may be counted upon to 
figure largely in the oil industry for many 
years to come. On the other hand, the 
credulity of the investing public has been 
made the most of by a swarm of inde- 
pendent oil companies, both small and 
large, until today the average investor 
finds himself, somewhat after the fashion 
of the island, a small bundle of money en- 
tirely surrounded by oil. 

The necessity for discrimination in the 
placing of investment commitments in 
the oils was never more pronounced than 
it is today; and yet the ability of the aver- 
age investor to exercise this discrimina- 
tion is largely a matter of doubt. 

Establishing oil leases, sinking a few 
wells, but most of all, preparing descrip- 
tive literature, has become such an art by 
now that the layman who undertakes to 
separate the good from the bad and make 
only wise investments is assuredly going 
into the ring under weight, in poor con- 
dition and almost totally ignorant of the 
science of the game. 

Briefly, the cautious investor would be 
doing the wise thing not to trust to his 
own judgment in the matter of selecting 
his investments; nor will he accept advice 
from any sources not positively familiar 
with the practical end of the oil business 
as well as the financial end. To the ad- 
vice he obtains from unprejudiced quar- 
ters, he should further add a considerable 
degree of self-education; and between the 
two he should at least be able to avoid 
positive swindles of which, no doubt, 
there are many now offering. 

Valuing an Oil Producer 

Much has been said in the last few 
weeks of the necessity of distinguishing 
between an oil producer’s “flush” and 
“settled” production. Since this point was 
brought out and emphasized in Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, the important 
difference between these two stages in an 
oil producer’s career has been elaborated 
on quite thoroughly throughout the 
Street. The careful investor will now go 
one step further and learn how to value 
a company on the basis of its settled 
production. 
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Flush production,-being the flow from 
wells only recently brought in by an oil 
company, having a declining tendency, 
can only be properly valued by competent 
oil geologists. It is a matter of the forma- 
tion of the sands from which the produc- 
tion is being obtained. The porosity of 
the sand is an especially significant ele- 
ment. Although the geologists may be 
able to estimate the future settled flow 
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BRINGING IN A NEW WELL 


Under the stimulus of a real oil short- 
age, drilling to tap new pools is being 
carried on with unprecedented activity 


of a field from this sand-formation, how- 
ever, the estimate can never be ranked as 
much more than a skilful guess. 

Settled production of an oil property is 
figured by practical oil men on the basis 
of the six months’ production of an oil 
company when that production has been 
consistent, and even, for the entire period. 
That is, if an oil producer should send 
to the pipe lines 1,000 barrels a day for 
a few weeks, then 700 barrels, and so on, 
less and less over the period, he is appar- 
ently working on flush production; but 
when his flow has been running at, say, 
400 barrels daily for six months he is 
rated as a settled producer, and the prop- 
erty he is working is valued on the basis 
of that production. 

In the valuation of an oil property on 
the basis of its settled production, buyers 


.and sellers of oil properties (a business. 


by the way, which has grown to ve / 
large proportions in the last few years) 
vary their figures, of course, according to 
the character of the oil and the field from 
which it is obtained. From long years of 
experience, the capacity and richness of 
the different oil producing territories have 
beer charted out, and today it has Lcen 
found possible to gauge the true price to 
put on any given producing unit. Tie 
valuation is made in the unit of dollars 
per barrel; that is, given a property in 

a certain known field producing 1,000 bar- 

rels a day settled production, its true 

value can be figured at the dollar per 
barrel unit Ames the daily production. 

For purposes of valuing properties in 
the better-known fields, the following ap- 
proximate figures are used by some of 
the practical oil men: properties in Penn- 
sylvania are put at $7,500 a barrel; in 
Oklahoma from $3,500-$4,000; in Ken- 
tucky between $1,500 and $2,000, and in 
the Burkburnett field about $2,500. Thus, 
if a Pennsylvania property is sending out 
100 barrels a day settled production, the 
true value of its oil producing business 
may be placed at $750,000; or an Okla- 
homa property of the same settled pro- 
duction would be worth between $350,000" 
and $400,000. 

Applying the Microscope Test to Some of 
the Independents—The Texas Company 
To further assist the investor in sep- 

arating the wheat from the great mass 

of chaff which the stock markets of today 
are boasting, the following analyses of 
some of the independent oil companies 
now in the public eye have been prepared. 

Where valuations of properties are made, 

they are from an entirely conservative 

and unprejudiced standpoint. In order to 
cover as many companies as possible we 
omit minor details. 

The Texas Company, organized by Johm 
W. Gates in 1902, with the modest capital- 
ization of $3,000,000, is now held forth 
by oil-salesmen as a shining example of 
the huge profits which may be derived 
from the oil industry. 

The company has developed and ex- 
panded, since its organization, until it is 
now one of the very largest and most 
complete oil organizations in the world, 
and compares very favorably with any of 
the larger and best known units of the 
Standard Oil Company. It is engaged in 
every branch of the industry, and its 
products are well and favorably known 
wherever oil is used. The scope of its 
organization will be best described, per- 
haps, by saying that the Texas.Co. does 
everything from the time it takes the oil 
out of the ground until the time when 
the finished product is delivered at the 
customs door or the garage. 

The Texas Co. has producing proper— 
ties in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Wyoming and Mexico. The daily 
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production in this country is between 
40,000 and 50,000 barrels, most of which 
is from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The production from Mexico is at present 
limited only by the facilities for handling 
it; in the past year over 50,000 barrels 
of oil daily were marketed from there. 
The company has its own pipe line and 
gathering system and reaches nearly every 
important field in the Mid-Continent ter- 
ritory. The pipe lines consist of about 
2,000 miles of trunk lines with the neces- 


the market price. With the last increase 
in the outstanding stock a lot of the 
funded debt has been wiped out and the 
company placed in a more secure position. 

Owing to the bright future anticipated 
for the oil industry generally, The Texas 
Co., being one of the leaders in the field, 
should profit accordingly. 


Pierce Oil Corporation 


The Pierce Oil Corporation, formerly 
a Standard Oil subsidiary, is engaged in 
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sary connecting branches and gathering 
lines. The ultimate terminus of all of the 
lines is the company’s refinery at Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

There are seven refineries owned and 
operated by the Texas Co., including two 
seaboard refineries at Port Arthur and on 
the Texas Gulf Coast, and three inland 
refineries at Dallas, Texas, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa and Lockport, Illinois. In addition 
two large “skimming” plants, with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 barrels daily apiece have 
recently been completed and placed in 
operation in Mexico. The company also 
has three plants for the manufacture of 
asphalt and asphaltic products with a total 
capacity of 200,000 tons a year. The re- 
finery capacity, exclusive of Mexico, is 
approximately 80,000 barrels a day and 
all known petroleum products are manu- 
factured in these refineries. 

The company maintains a world-wide 
distributing business and has a shipyard 
for building its own tankers. It owns 
200,000 tons dead weight marine transpor- 
tation, 14 ocean terminals, numerous tank 
cars and distributing stations. 

The growth of this company’s earning 
in the past few years have been enormous. 
This is shown by the increase in assets 
and net income available for dividends, 
as follows: 

1912 1919 
Net Income $2,203,882 $20,640,991 
Assets 51,952,235 221,915,353 

Book value of the stock is placed at 
$42 a share on a par value of $25. The 
earnings for the past year were about $4 
a share, or 16% on the par value. The 
dividend rate has been 10% a year. 

The company has not followed the pol- 
icy of paying sutplus out in the form of 
cash but has given out stock dividends 
or allowed the stockholders to acquire 
additional stock at a price always below 
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producing, refining and marketing pet- 
roleum products. The refineries are five 
in* number and have a daily capacity of 
about 44,000 barrels. The refineries are 
complete refineries and not “skimming 
plants.” 

The company has its own distributing 
and marketing organization and maintains 
about 1,000 distributing stations located in 
the Southwest and in Mexico. In addi- 
tion it has its own tankers, barges and 
tank cars. 

The growth of the company has not 
been sensational but steady and its pres- 
ent financial situation is very good. The 
stock issued at present consists of $15,- 
000,000 of 8% preferred and $21,493,450 
of common and there is also outstanding 
$1,542,805 of funded debt. The company 
is just arriving at the turn of the road 
as its operations have been greatly 
hampered, due to lack of capital and the 
large outstanding funded debt.*> All this 
has been changed in the new: financial 
re-organization. 

The company has marketed its products 
mainly in Texas and the Southwest. This 
territory has enjoyed a tremendous indus- 
trial and agricultural boom the past year 
and the demand and prices for petroleum 
products should be greatly increased over 
1918 and 1919. 

The lack of sufficient production of 
their own and the consequent necessity 
to compete with the other companies for 
crude for the refineries has been some- 
what of a handicap but it is understood 
that the company will soon enter upon a 
very active campaign to secure their own 
production. A very large block of acreage 
is being obtained in Mexico, where the 
Pierce already have a small amount of 
production. If this acreage “proves up” 
it will very naturally strengthen the posi- 
tion of this company. 


The preferred stock is selling around 
93 to yield 8.66% and the common around 
18. The common stock earned over $5 
share. for 1919, 

The average investor is probably not 
very familiar with this stock as the com- 
pany has developed its assets and gone 
about securing its position in a quiet way. 
However, at the present time it is stronger 
financially than ever before in its history, 
and at its present price I believe the 
stock is selling well below its value. 

Cosden & Co. 


Cosden & Co. is one of the largest and 
best known of what might be called the 
minor group of independents. Originally 
organized as a small producing company, 
it has grown and expafided until now it 
embraces the producing and refining and 
marketing of all petroleum products. 

The company’s production at the pres- 
ent time is running at approximately 
12,000 barrels a day, most of which is 
located in Kansas and Oklahoma. This 
production can be considered as settled. 
At one time the company had consider- 
able production in North Central Texas, 
but like most the production in that terri- 
tory, it has declined to such an extent 
that it can hardly be considered of much 
value. 

Cosden & Co. operates two refineries, 
one at Tulsa and the other at Cushing, 
Oklahoma. The refinery at Cushing is 
small and of secondary importance, but 
the refinery at West Tulsa is one of the 
most modern and complete in this coun- 
try. It is perfectly equipped, can run the 
crude oil down to coke and has a capacity 
of about 25,000 barrels a day. The crude 
oil supplying this refinery is brought up 
in the company’s own pipe line from its 
wells and from other adjacent properties. 

The company has not entered into the 
marketing of its products on a degree 
comparable with some other refining com- 
panies, choosing to sell its output to job- 
bers rather than to one large company. 
It has just recently concluded a very 
advantageous contract with the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana for the sale of the 
major portion of its output of gasoline 
and kerosene. 

The company has $22,581,540 capital 
stock oustanding and $9,555,715 funded 
debt. The par value of the common stock 
is $5, and its book value is approximately 
$9.50, or slightly above the market price 
at this writing Earnings for the first six 
months of 1919, before depletion and 
depreciation, were $4,281,533; net earn- 
ings, of course, are running at a sub- 
stantially lower rate. 

Last year the company disbursed 50c a 
share in cash and 2%% in stock, or 
141%4% on the par value. At the present 
price of 8%-9 this represents a return of 
9% on the investment. 

In view of the more desirable oppor- 
tunities offered by some other oil securi- 
ties, investment in this stock can only be 
considered fairly promising. 


Indian Refining Co. 

The Indian Refining Company is one 
of the foremost as well as most prosper- 
ous of the independent o'l organizations 
The principal phase of the oil industry 
which it covers is the refining and mar- 
keting of petroleum products. The com- 
pany has also some small oil production 
in the Mid-Continent. 
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The policy of the company has been 
very conservative and its growth steady. 
It has built up a large demand for its 
products, especially automobile lubricat- 
ing oil. ° 

The balance sheet for 1919 shows net 
earnings of $2,738,315, which is an in- 
crease of 100% over that for 1918. The 
par value of the outstanding stock is 
$6,000,000, and the earnings were over 
$40 per share. The company also put 
back over $1,000,000 in improvements and 
enlargements of the refinery. Recently the 
company acquired the Central Refining 
Co., which will further increase its assets 
and earnings. 


Transcontinental Oil Company 


The Transcontinental Oil Company, one 
of the mysteries of the oil stock boom 
of 1919, but since become more or 
less of a football for bear operators in 
the stock market, is capitalized with 
2,000,000 shares of no par value. The 
company represents a consolidation of the 
Riverside Eastern Oil €o., Riverside 
Western Oil, Pitt-Tex Oil and Tex-Penn 
Oil. From such information as is avail- 
able concerning these four units it ap- 
pears that the company was heavily over- 
capitalized at the time of its organization ; 
and it is a question whether, even now, 
its stock valuation is not over-rated by 
Wall Street. 

Properties of the Riverside Eastern unit 
consist of various plants equipped for 
the manufacture of casinghead gasoline 
in West Virginia, as well as some few 
retail distributing stations. The property 
is carried at $755,295, and its net profits 
for the year 1918 amounted to $123,569. 

The Riverside Western unit owns cas- 
inghead gasoline plants and retail dis- 
tributing stations in Oklahoma, and 
yielded in 1918 net profits of $127,006, 
comparing with a valuation on the com- 
pany’s books of $996,762. 

The Pitt-Tex Oil Co. was organized 
to take over a refinery at Boynton, Okla- 
homa, and to develop acreage near Musk- 
ogee. Original cost of the refinery was 
about $675,000, and approximately $500,- 
000 is understood to have been added 
since its acquisition. Production of the 
Pitt-Tex unit is about 900 barrels of oil 
a day. 

The Tex-Penn Oil Co. has some wild- 
cat acreage in Texas in addition to 4,500 
acres in the Duke field. This company, 
early in the period of its development, 
brought in a “discovery” well which, at 
the time, was considered very valuable. 
Later developments, however, are under- 
stood to have proven that most of the 
company’s holdings in the Duke field 
contain only meagre possibilities. With 
practically the entire area drilled up pro- 
duction is now said to be less than 500 
barrels daily; and the production to date 
has not amounted to enough, in all, to 
pay for the development work. 

Since its organization, the Transcon- 
tinental Oil Co. has acquired additional 
new assets in the shape of a refinery at 
Fort Worth, Texas, valued at $1,250,000; 
a pipe line at $1,875,000; 500 tank cars at 
$1,250,000. Cash in the company’s treas- 
ury is set at $1,500,000. These additional 
assets, taken in conjunction with those 
obtained at the time of the company’s 
organization give the Transcontinental 
Oii Co. assets a total valuation of $13,- 
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902,057, or the equivalent of $6.90 a share 
on the company’s 2,000,000 shares of 


‘stock. 


According to my present information, 
the Transcontinental Oil Co. is just man- 
aging to meet expenses. Although at the 
time of its organization it had $9,000,000 
in the treasury, its cash holdings are now 
only $1,500,000; and this despite the un- 
derstanding that the only new assets ac- 
quired are represented by the Fort Worth 
refinery, new tank cars and additions to 
the Boynton refinery, totaling only about 


Caddo Oil & Refining Co. 


The liabilities of the Caddo Oil & Re- 
fining Co. consist of 150,000 shares of 
stock, par value $100, or $15,000,000, and 
$7,500,000 bonds—or $22,500,000 in all 
Earnings of the company for the first 
three months of 1919 amounted to $176,- 
395, and for the entire year 1919 were 
only $707,580. No provisions, as I under- 
stand it, were made for renewals, depre- 
ciation, interest, sinking fund or addi- 
tional development. 

The assets of the company include a 
production of 1,000 barrels a day 33°-42° 
crude oil and an additional 1,000 barrels 
a day of 18°-32° crude obtained from 
something like 84 wells. The property 
consists of some 32,858 acres in the Caddo 
fields of Louisiana. 

Caddo’s equipment consists of 84 miles 
of 4” pipe line, a refinery at Cedar Grove 
with a capacity of 2,000 barrels a day, 
and a three-quarter interest in another 
refinery at Shreveport having a capacity 
of 500 barrels a day. It has 144 tank 
cars, as well as a gasoline plant produc- 
ing 1,000 gallons a day, and a 5,000 barrel 
refinery now under construction. 

If the rate of income established by the 
company for the first three months of 
1919 were maintained, the earning of 
Caddo Oil & Refining would be $707,580, 
or at the rate of $4.70 a share. This, 
however, without any deductions for de- 
preciation, interest, renewals, etc. More- 
over, the company’s $7,500,000 6% bonds 
are provided for by a sinking fund of 


TAKING ON FUEL OIL 


Fixed charges ap- 
therefore show as 


of the net earnings. 
plied to the bonds 
follows: 
Interest on $7,500,000 @ 6% . .$450,000 
Sinking fund of 5% 


Total (not including net) ...$825,000 

The only new income which the Caddo 
Co. may now be expected to add to its 
ineome for the first three months of 1919 
will be that derivable from the 5,000 
barrel refinery in course of construction. 
Basing an earnings estimate on the pres- 
ent prices of crude oil and gasoline, it is 
very probable that this refinery will not 
be able to earn more than 25c a barrel. 
This would give total income as follows: 
Earnings from new refinery.... $375,000 
Earnings on basis of 3 months 

in 1919 


Less interest and sinking fund.. 


In other words, it appears that Caddo 
will not be able to earn more than $257,- 
000 (equivalent to $1.71 a share) and this 
sum, it should be borne in mind, would 
be before taxes, depreciation, renewals, 
and dividends, if any. Moreover, 20% of 
this $257,000 would have to be set aside 
until $2,122,000 worth of the company’s 
bonds had been retired. 

If Caddo Oil & Refining sets aside 
proper amounts for the various purposes 
hitherto neglected I am very doubtful of 
its ability to pay dividends. 


Steiner Oil Corporation 


The Steiner Oil Corporation has no oil 
production but is engaged in the business 
of gathering and selling crude oil in the 
Burkburnett and Ranger fields. This has 
always been a very hazardous and un- 
profitable business for independents as 
all the large companies operate their own 
pipe lines and producers prefer to sell to 
these larger companies rather than to the 
small independents, naturally considering 
them more dependable. 

In the early development of the Ranger 








With the requirements of marine, railway and miscellaneous markets amounting 
to 860,000,000 barrels, future demands apparently run well ahead of production 


5% which must be set aside. In addition 
to this sinking fund provision, a sum 
equivalent to 20% of the company’s net 
earnings must be set aside until $2,122,000 
or its bonds have been retired, after 
which this sum may be reduced to 10% 


and Burkburnett fields, when there was 
more crude oil produced than there was 
pipe line capacity to handle the produc- 
tion, many small pipe line companies 
managed to make large earnings. Under 
present conditions, however, with capacity 
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of the pipe lines exceeding the production 
of crude, the most of the business going 
to the big fellows, the small companies 
have a hard road to hoe. 

Valuation of the Steiner Oil Corpora- 
tion properties is set at $530,000, and not 
much more than that sum should, in my 
opinion, be added for good will. On a 
basis of 130,000 shares outstanding, I can- 
not see why the stock can be faifly 
valued at above $5 a share. 


Metex Petroleum Corporation 

During the oil boom last year, thous- 
ands and thousands of new oil companies 
were floated on the stock market. . Relics 
of the boom are still to be found around 
the Street, one of them being Metex 
Petroleum. An examination of this com- 
pany discloses that, so far as can be 
learned, it has no production; its prop- 
erties, falling into two groups, consist of 
about: 1,036 fairly near proven territory 
and other acreage hundreds of miles dis- 
tant. 

To approximate the value of this com- 
pany’s stock it might be well to figure 
it on the basis of what it would cost to 
secure another property equally as prom- 
ising for oil production. From my expe- 


rience I would set this figure at $750,000, 
which is the equivalent of only a fraction 
of a dollar a share for Metex stock. This 
compares with a price for the stock on 
the New York Curb at this writing of 
around $5 a share. 

If production of any importance should 
be found on the Metex property, the esti- 
mate of jts valuation would, of course, 
have to be marked up in proportion. 
However, as it now stands Metex Petro- 
leum cannot, in my opinion, be regarded 
as anything better than a prospect. 


Marion Oil Company 

Assets of the Marion Oil Company 
consist of various blocks of undeveloped 
wild-cat acreage in Louisiana and Texas, 
and some acreage in the Big Sinking Dis- 
trict in Kentucky. It has no production 
with the exception of a one-half interest 
in the production from 21 wells in the 
Big Sinking District, amounting to some- 
where between 150 and 200 barrels, judg- 
ing from what other properties in this 
field are producing. If this estimate is 
correct, Marion’s Big Sinking interest 
should give it a production of somewhere 
around 75 or 100 barrels of crude daily. 

An analysis of the company’s acreage 





shows that, with the exception of property 
located in Section 12, Township 21, Range 
8 in Louisiana, all of the holdings are 
located a considerable distance from any 
production. The amount of the acreage 
in the district excepted is not stated, but 
it is my impression that it does not ex- 
ceed 10 acres, which would be worth 
about $100,000. The balance of the com- 
pany’s properties are entirely in wild-cat 
territory and cannot be given any value 
unless new fields should be discovered. 
It has recently been asserted that the 
Boone Oil Co. is to develop Marion's 
property free of cost; but it has not been 
stated what interest in the property Boone 
Oil will therefore receive. 

Marion Oil stock, at this writing, is 
being offered at $2.50 a share, or 2% 
times its par value. This values that 
company at $1,250,000, upon which it 
seems able to earn not more than $195,000 
or slightly above 7%. 


From the feregoing, investors should 
no longer question the importance of care- 
ful investigation before making commit- 
ments in independent oil securities. The 
Microscope Test pays! 


An Investors’ Oil Region 


Four Established Companies in California, Where the Petroleum Industry Bears All the 


a 


ID you ever stop to consider which 

was the best oil region for an invest- 

ment, as distinguished from a specu- 
lation? Did it ever occur to you that there 
was any difference between one region and 
another in this respect? “Oil is oil,” you 
say, “and like gold is wherever you find 
it.’ True, but it makes some difference 
how long you find it; whether you sell it; 
at what price you sell it. You must have 
fioted some difference, for instance, be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Ranger; between 
( aio and Mexico. 

Production, generally speaking, is the 
speculative part of the oil business ; trans- 
portation, refining and marketing, the sta- 
bilized part. Yet, production is an essen- 
tial precedent to all the other parts. In- 
ability to obtain supplies at economical 
distances might result in scrapping a tre- 
mendous investment. Thus, the utmost 
stability is obtained by a combination of 
all the parts of the business, for the oil 
industry does not lend itself to minute 
segregation such as is practised with econ- 
omy in other undertakings. 

What is true commercially is also true 
geographically, and such companies as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine, with their world- 
wide ramifications and interests, offer the 
highest safeguards to investors, because a 
success in one field, either of production or 
distribution, tends to cover with insurance 
a failure elsewhere. 


If, however, an investment be sought in. 


a single region, there are many factors 
that should be considered. For one thing, 
recent experience of Mexican companies 
has shown that political conditions are not 
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Characteristics of Stability 


By DANIEL CUSHING 


to be ignored. War, as in the case of the 
Rumanian fields, may interrupt the pro- 
duction of any region, but not all coun- 
tries are in a perpetual state of revolution. 
It is plain that interruptions incident to 
political disturbances are likely to be fewer 
in this country than in Mexico. 

Probable permanency of output based on 
the productive history of the field is an- 
other factor. The Cushing pool and, later, 
Ranger are obvious illustrations of the dif- 
ference between “flush” and “settled” pro- 
duction, and the experience of investors in 
these fields should warn them that wide 
vessels are seldom deep. 

Proximity to market is another consid- 
eration. Herein, Java, with a large pro- 
duction of light oil in a part of the world 
where gasoline engines are few, suffers in 
comparison with some other fields. It 
needs no argument to prove that this pro- 
duction would be more valuable in New 
Jersey, for instance, and a glut of gasoline 
would put Java out of the market first. 

As no Casiano has ever “gushed” Penn- 
sylvania crude, it is necessary to forego 
either quantity or quality or accept a mod- 
erate measure of both, wherein the quality 
is good enough to insure fair returns from 
refining and the quantity sufficient to give 
relative importance to the operations. 


Californian Fields 


Anyone who will study the production 
statistics of California will see that the 
increase was gradual for a long period 
until output reached approximately 90,- 
000,000 barrels, and thereafter has re- 
mained fairly constant. In several years, 
production has exceeded 100,000,000 bar- 
rels, but the fluctuation has averaged less 


than 10%. Moreover, the rise and fall in 
output, in relation to demand and the 
conditions of the market, have been more 
marked than in their response to physical 
conditions. 

These statistics will show that, of all 
the large fields in this country, California 
has been the most constant. There have 
been years in which other states led the 
list of producers, but in all years Cali- 
fornia has been close to the head of the 
column when not actually at the head. 

During this period, there has been a 
gradual improvement in the average qual- 
ity of the output. Kern River field, the 
earliest of the big producers, gave an oil 
not much above the gravity of fuel. Large- 
ly due to the encouragement offered by 
Standard Oil, which paid substantial bon- 
uses for light oil, development has been 
most active in the fields that promised the 
most valuable products. 

In addition to the remoteness to coal 
fields and the consequent high price, there 
are other factors in California that are 
likely to make the state an active and de- 
pendable market for petroleum products in 
the future as it has been in the past. 
The delightful climate, good roads and 
grand scenery encourage motoring for 
pleasure at all seasons. The long distances 
and large land holdings make motoring 
among the rural population almost a busi- 
ness necessity. The general use of internal 
combustion engines for pumping in the ex- 
tensive irrigated regions creates an even 
more dependable demand for gasoline. 

Oil production in California is divided 
among three general regions: south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains, San Joaquin Valley 
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fields and the coastal region known as 
Santa Maria field. With the exception of 
a few topping plants, the refineries are 
situated near the coast, either around Los 
Angeles or on San Francisco Bay. The 
fields are connected with the refineries by 
pipe lines, having the general direction of 
north and south. 

Standard Oil, Union Oil and Associated 
Oil have refineries both north and south. 
Shell Company of California does its re- 
fining at the north and General Petroleum 
Corporation at the south. As all these 
companies have pipe lines, which are com- 
mon carriers under the state law, it is 
not likely that any merger among them 
would be permitted, except between Shell 
and General, a possible consolidation that 
has formed the subject of gossip from 
time to time. 

California Fuel Oil Department of 

Southern Pacific and various subsidiary 
corporations of Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe are large 
producers, but are market 
factors only so far as they 
exchange light oil for fuel 
residuum. With the excep- 
tion of those mentioned, Cal- 
ifornia Petroleum Corpora- 
tion is the most important 
producer but is not a refin- 
ing or marketing concern. 
Independent Producers 
Agency, which sells its out- 
put to Union Oil, is an asso- 
ciation of many small pro- 
ducers. None of the other 
companies is a large factor in 
the industry. 


Standard of California 


Excepting companies such 
as Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of New York and 
the Dutch-Shell combine 
where the magnitude is due 
in part to the operations of 
subsidiaries, Standard of Cal- 
ifornia is the most impor- 
tant oil organization in the 
world. 

Without any exception, it 
possesses the most complete 
and compact plant in any 
single region. 

Besides making money for its share- 
holders, Standard of California has had, 
in spite of all that has been.written to 
the contrary, the most beneficent influence 
on the industry. In times of over-pro- 
duction, it has built reservoirs and used 
its credit to store oil, thereby saving 
scores of small producers from ruin. Al- 
though its titles were free from flaws, it 
used its influence to discourage the 
Government from pressing quibbling liti- 
gation against small land holders. Its 
prices both for buying and selling have 
been so fair that all other companies have 
found it to their interest to follow them. 
At a time when retailers were making 
50% profit in handling gasoline, the com- 
pany broke the price by establishing 
service stations. While the public has 
paid, it has not paid more than it would 
had the industry been in a chaotic state, 
and those, at least, who comprise the in- 
dustry are indebted to Standard Oil. 

In 1919 Standard produced 25,484,984 
barrels of oil—the largest of any single 
oil company in the world. This is about 
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25% of the state’s production and com- 
pares with the Royal Dutch-Shell com- 
bine’s output of about 29,000,000 barrels 
in the same year. 

The refining capacity of the state on 
January 1, 1920, was 310,320 barrels, of 
which Standard owned 115,500 barrels. 
Next to Standard of New Jersey with 
144,800 barrels, this is the greatest refining 
capacity possessed by a single company. 

Last year the company reported net 
equal to about $31 a share on the stock, 
which is quoted about 340. In consider- 
ing this security as an investment, it is 
necessary to look farther than the per- 
centage which the dividend rate bears to 
the market price. While the stock has 
usually sold to yield from 3% to 4% 
on the investment, the history of the 
company’s finances shows that it is a 
settled policy to distribute surplus in the 
form of stock rather than cash, maintain- 


A MODERN OIL PUMPING PLANT 


Constructed especially to meet the requirements of 
fields, and in use by the Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. in 


ing approximately the same rate of cash 
dividends on the increased issue. As 
earnings in one form or another ulti- 
mately reach the stockholders, the appli- 
cation of earnings rather than dividends 
to the market price is the real index to 
the investment position of the shares. 
The ratio of earnings to price is nor- 
mally around 9% to 10%. 


Associated Oil 


Of all the large California oil com- 
panies, Associated can be expected in the 
next few years to improve its past record 
more than any of the others, and partly 
because its past record has not been so 
good as the others. While all the com- 
panies were hit by the shortage on their 
long-term contracts a few years ago, mone 
of them was in as bad a plight as Asso- 
stood at only $700 an acre, and, after 
ciated, and the company’s recovery from 
this. situation could only wait on the ex- 
piration of the contracts. 

Last year was the first in which Asso- 
ciated began to justify its investment, and, 


a good start having been made, it is 
reasonable to look for a continuance of 
the improvement. Based on earnings, 
Associated’s capitalization seems sufficient, 
but these earnings, everything considered, 
have never been as large as the value of 
the assets might have led one to expect. 
This showing has been due to the condi- 
tion mentioned and to inferior manage- 
ment, both of which have been remedied. 

The retention of the present capitaliza- 
tion for a long period of years has been 
due in part to the relatively inadequate 
earnings and in part to the building of a 
large reserve to protect the bonds, of 
which two issues are outstanding. In the 
last balance sheet, the lands and leases 
stood at only $700 an acre, and, after 
elimination of all other classes, the proven 
lands, as determined by the State Mining 
Bureau, stood at about $4,000 an acre, or 
less than half their reasonable market 

value. 
The position of Associated 
was much improved in 1919 
by a decision of Federal 
Judge Bean upholding titles 
to oil lands obtained under 
the mineral lands locations 
law. While only 160 acres 
was directly involved in the. 
suit, the company holds an- 
other 1,440 acres under sim- 
ilar titles. 
Of $39,960,700 Associated 
stock outstanding, Southern 
Pacific Company owns $20,- 
069,000. Ownership of $7,- 
000,000 Associated Pipe Line 
stock is divided equally be- 
tween Associated Oil and 
Southern Pacific. Of $8,895,- 
000 Associated Oil first re- 
funding bonds, Southern Pa- 
cific owned $8,612,000 at the 
date of the last report. 
Associated Oil stock, sell- 
ing around 120 and paying 6 
per cent., is obviously a buy 
for the future rather than the 
present. The relation be- 
tween dividend rates and 
market prices of Union Oil 
the oil or General Petroleum are 
Kansas more favorable to the in- 
vestor seeking immediate re- 
turn, and a purchase of Associated Oil 
stock must be considered in the same light 
as a purchase of Standard. 

It may be a mere prejudice, but I have 
always had an aversion to forming part 
of the minority interest in a subsidiary. 
On this account, I regard the excellent 
prospects of Associated Oil as one of the 
many reasons for buying Southern Pacific 
stock. 

Union Oil of California 

Union Oil Company of California is 
one of the few successful outgrowths— 
perhaps the only large one — of a fight 
with the Rockefellers. The company has 
always been under the control, either ab- 
solute or working, of Lyman Stewart, an 
octogenarian. The story of the original 
disagreement between Mr. Stewart and 
the senior John D. Rockefeller has often 
been related and there is no point in the 
retelling, except to state that the feeling 
created by the early differences has been 
strong enough to shape Mr. Stewart's 
policies for many years. 

During the early period of Union's ex- 
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pansion, when it was necessary to raise 
money through stock issues, Mr. Stewart 
continued his control by means of a series 
of holding company devices, which were 
generally resented by minority stockhold- 
ers. These companies were afterward 
dissolved with Mr. Stewart's consent, and 
he indicated a wish to retire. For some 
time his stock holdings have been in the 
market, but he has never wanted to sell 
badly enough to consider a buyer who 
was associated with the Rockefeller name. 

Meantime, Union Oi! was suffering for 
want of capital, the provision of which 
was incompatible with Mr. Stewart’s de- 
sire to continue his control. The first 
effort to sell his stock to a neutral buyer, 
as distinguished from a Rockefeller in- 
terest, was when E. J. de Sabla, the 
founder of General Petroleum, obtained 
an option on the Stewart stock. General 
Petroleum, while a valuable physical 
property, had an unwieldly financial 
structure which toppled over. 

Just pending this crisis, the de Sabla 
option was turned over to Andrew Weir, 
the great British shipowner. Mr. Weir 
was prevented from combining and fi- 
nancing both companies by the outbreak 
of the European War, but he finally re- 
eceived stock for the $1,000,000 he had 
paid for the option and for additionai 
sums he had advanced the company, Mr. 
Stewart generously giving to Union Oil 
the sum received for the option on his 
stock. 

This brief review explains, I think, the 
failure of Union Oil of Delaware to ob- 
tain immediate control of Union of Cal- 
ifornia. The promoters of the holding 
company, in the belief that they could ob- 
tain the Stewart stock, obligated them- 
selves to buy the Weir stock. It is even 
possible that Mr. Stewart, ignorant of 
the jiarge Rockefeller interests in Union 
of Delaware, had indicated a willingness 
to sell. As the present status of the two 
companies grows out of personal feeling 
—an emotion that tends to subside with 
time—it is reasonable to expect that com- 
mercial and financial considerations will 
finally rule, and control of the California 
company pass to the Delaware corpora- 
tion. 

The December 13th issue of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET contained, as part 
of an article on Union Oil of Delaware, 
an analysis of Union of California, and 
the prospects indicated therein have been 
more than borne out by the company’s 
report for 1919, showing about $23 a 
share earned on the stock. 

At times Union Oil has sold too high 
for its dividend rate, probably due to 
the efforts of competing buyers to pick 
up floating stock, but until Union of Dela- 
ware has obtained control the shares are 
never likely to lack a good market. 


General Petroleum 

Due to a change in the form of ac- 
counting permitted by the law, it is diffi- 
cult to compare the 1918 and the 1917 
reports of oil companies. The entry of 
drilling costs in the later year as operat- 
ing expenses tended to diminish the com- 
parative net, and this was the result shown 
by most of the California companies. On 
the other hand, the drilling costs of 1918, 
while appearing as expenses, undoubtedly 
possessed an asset value in 1919, unless 
the life of the wells was limited to twelve 
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months, as is rarely the case in this field. 
As might have been expected, this situa- 
tion was reflected in the reports for 1919, 
in which year the three largest California 
companies greatly improved their showing 
over 1918, 

General Petroleum Corporation is prob- 
ably no exception to the rule. The com- 
pany, whose fiscal year ends June 30, 
failed to return as good a statement for 
1918-9 as for 1917-8, and it may be ex- 
pected to make a much better showing 
for 1919-20. 

With the exception of Standard, General 
Petroleum has the best financial structure 
of any of the large California companies, 
and this it is improving from time to time 
by the offer of stock for subscription. The 
last privilege of this kind, offered near the 
close of 1919, was the right to subscribe 
to 331/3% of new stock at $125 a share. 

On the other hand, the nature of the 
company’s physical operations has become 
gradually more speculative. Although a 
California enterprise, the company has 
owned a large acreage in the fields of 
Mexico almost from its organization. 
During its years of financial difficulties, 
this acreage lay idle, but after the reor- 


ganization, a contract was let to one of 
the Mellon companies to drill on a royalty 
basis. As the operations were successful, 
the company has embarked on a campaign 
of development on the alternate parcels, 
to which it retains exclusive rights. 

One attempt in Wyoming proved un- 
successful, but development work is pro- 
ceeding on two other holdings in the same 
state. The company holds under lease 
about 18,500 acres of Texas lands, and 
the uncertain nature of this field has al- 
ready become manifest. 

At the time the company embarked on 
a policy of expansion, a good many Cali- 
fornians, knowing more about the home 
fields than distant regions, sold their stock 
around 190 and downwards. As the com- 
pany is paying $1 a month, or at the annual 
rate of 12%, and possesses valuable prop- 
erties and rich prospects, the stock, after 
a break of 40 points or more, seems very 
attractive. 

Considering again. the California situa- 
tion as a whole, the representative of one 
of the largest buyers of California petro- 
leum told me within a few days that crude 
oil in that state would advance 50 cents 
a barrel within the next two months. 





The Listing of Standard Oil of New 


Jersey 


ITH the listing of $98,338,000 of 
common and an equal amount of 7% 
cumulative non-voting preferred stock, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has brought 
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to the New York Stock Exchange the 
securities of one of the world’s greatest 
companies. This is the second of the 
Standard Oil group to apply for listing, 
the stock of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany having been admitted several weeks 
ago. There is reason to believe that the 
other former Standard Oil subsidiaries 
will follow suit in the near future. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey has a refining capacity in this country 
alone of more than 144,800 barrels a day 
and is constructing additional capacity of 
17,500 barrels daily. It has further re- 


fining facilities in Canada, Mexico, South 
America and Roumania, which bring its 
total capacity considerably above 200,000 
barrels. It is also believed that the com- 
pany will resume business in Germany on 
highly favorable terms. It is pointed out 
that Standard of New Jersey is in a posi- 
tion to grant large credits to Germany and 
that its share of the German business will 
increase accordingly. 

Since the end of the war the company 
has ‘achieved remarkable success, both 
here and abroad. Its hegemony in the 
oil industry is more secure than ever. Net 
earnings for the current year are said to 
be in the neighborhood of $120,000,000, 
compared with $101,000,000 in 1918, in 
which year the Royal Dutch Company, 
Standard Oil’s biggest competitor, earned 
only $29,000,000, and Shell Transport & 
Trading, the other part of the Royal Dutch 
group, earned $14,400,000 net. The accom- 
panying chart exhibits clearly the com- 
pany’s earning power which will be in- 
creased considerably through the expan- 
sions and additions now under way or 
already effected. 





LYONS PETROLEUM COMPANY. 


The Lyons Petroleum Company has 
21,150 acres in Oklahoma and about 100 
barrels a day settled production. Accord- 
ing to a statement as of March 16th, the 
company’s gross earnings are running at 
the rate of $250,000 a year; however, it 
is probable that the net earnings, ap- 
plicable to depreciation and depletion, and 
before dividends, will not be more than 
60% of that amount. 
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A Real Oil Rail 


Southern Pacific—A Billion-Dollar Railroad Fortified With a Century’s Fuel Reserve 


HAT Southern Pacific’s oil lands 

will earn, rather than what they 

are worth, is the subject that will 
engage the attention of those stockholders 
who are convinced that the company has 
no intention of parting with these prop- 
erties. A Government attorney once 
stated in open court that the lands were 
worth $1,000,000,000. On the basis of 
the proven acreage, their value has been 
estimated much lower. In the absence of 
an actual sale, it is doubtful whether any 
one could say what the lands are worth. 
With no intention on the part of the 
company to sell, an attempt to establish 
an asset value becomes of casual interest. 

As a source of future dividends, the 
probable earnings of the oil lands are of 
direct and practical interest, and the in- 
come from this property within a com- 
paratively short period can be approxi- 
mated within reasonable limits. 

In other words, the vital question for 
stockholders is: What will the oil lands 
earn per share? 

The petroleum situation in California 
is somewhat different from elsewhere. 
The field is too remote-from others to 
be affected by price fluctuations else- 
where. Likewise, its market has no great 
bearing on other markets. Fuel, due to 
considerations based on both supply and 
demand, is a relatively important product 
of crude. The remoteness of coal sup- 
plies and the high delivered costs result 
in forcing an exceptional demand. The 
sources of power in California, as dis- 
tinguished from other regions, are almost 
exclusively petroleum and hydro-electric- 
ity. 

Five years ago, the best informed coal 
man on the Pacific Coast told me that the 
time would come when California oil 
would become too valuable to burn in 
the generation of steam. Five years have 
not verified his prediction, but they have 
produced a critical situation in California 
fuel, and another five of the same kind 
of years would place petroleum beyond 
the use of certain industries. With the 
narrow profit permitted on transportation 
by rail, this industry would certainly be 
one of the first to feel the effects of 
higher costs. 

While there is no price pool in the Cal- 
ifornia industry, the effect is the same as 
though there were. Standard Oil fixes 
the prices at which it will buy and sell, 
and the other companies, on account of 
Standard’s magnitude, are forced by eco- 
nomic considerations to follow these 
prices more or less closely. Since their 
bitter experience of a few years ago, the 
marketing companies will not make long- 
term contracts for delivery, with the re- 
sult that Pacific Coast railroads south of 
Oregon must either control their fuel oil 
supplies or be confronted with the possi- 
bility of prohibitive prices or even abso- 
lute shortage. What a fuel shortage can 
do to a railroad is shown by the operat- 
ing results of last November and Decem- 
ber. 
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By CHARLES REMINGTON 


Impregnable Position 
At the time the order restraining South- 
ern Pacific from drilling was entered, a 
modification was obtained permitting the 
company to drill in order to protect its 
boundaries wherever need arose. The 
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notification was sufficient and few at- 
tempts were made to drain its lands by 
contiguous drilling. Since then a better 
practice has developed and the present 
policy is to drill fewer wells and obtain 
longer production. Unlike most of the 
Midcontinent fields, California pools are 
small in extent and long of life. On the 
basis of past production and present use, 
Southern Pacific’s proven acreage should 
provide the system with fuel beyond the 
life of the youngest stockholder. The 
graph herewith shows the proven acreage 
in California of different interests, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the California 
Mining Bureau. 

While the price of petroleum may even- 
tually induce Southern Pacific or any 
other road to revert to coal, the com- 
pany can never be forced to revert to 
coal, and I know of no other railroad in 
the same position. 

For the last year of corporate control 
—1917—Southern Pacific reported railway 
operating income of about $60,000,000, or 
6% on its billion-dollar investment in road 
and equipment. This income- depended 
largely on the certainty of a reasonably 
priced fuel supply in one of the most 
difficult regions for providing a supply. 

Aside from its importance to the opera- 
tion of the transportation plant, the oil 
acreage is likely to be retained for an- 
other reason, No large acreage of oil 
land has ever been sold for its full value. 
The risk of the purchase is so great that 
the opportunity for profit must be great, 
and the only way to get the full worth 
from oil land is to drill it out. 

The purchase of fuel is a transportation 
item in railroad accounting, but the pro- 
vision of fuel other than by purchase is 
not, with the result that profits arising 
from this provision are outside the pur- 


view of the Railroad Act and the author- 
ity of the Commerce Commission. 

While the California Fuel Oil Depart- 
ment is an unincorporated division of 
Southern Pacific Company, its accounts 
are kept separately and it exchanges oil 
at the market. The department delivers 
light crude to Associated Oil and others 
and receives from them fuel residuum on 
a basis that represents current prices. 
During Federal control, California Fuel 
Oil Department was operated by the com- 
pany, which sold fuel to the Railroad 
Administration at a price slightly below 
the market and in accordance with an 
arrangement previously existing with the 
transportation lines. 

This is important to consider, because 
the department’s profits, shown as income 
from non-railway operations, will be dis- 
regarded as an element of earnings in 
fixing freight rates for the region of 
which Southern Pacific is a part and in 
determining the percentage of income on 
investment in railroad property for the 
purposes of recapturing a possible excess. 
The only question with which the Com- 
mission can concern itself is whether the 
transportation lines are really purchasing 
their fuel at current market prices, and it 
has always been the practice in these in- 
terdepartmental transactions to follow 
such prices. 


Supply and Use 


During the litigation between the Gov- 
ernment and the company over the titles 
to the oil lands, the corporation was re- 
strained from drilling except to protect 
itself from competitive drilling along 
boundaries, but this injunction was va- 
cated with the decision of the Federal 
Court at Los Angeles in favor of the 
company last August. Meantime, the 
drilling forces had become disorganized 
and the equipment dismantled and in some 
cases sold. Although the company began 
at once to assemble equipment and forces, 
progress has been necessarily slow, due 
to the difficulty of obtaining drilling ma- 
chinery and experienced crews, most of 
whom had been attracted to the Mid- 
continent fields, 

Following the Court’s decision, Henley 
C. Booth, one of the company’s counsel, 
was quoted as saying that, during the 
four years the order had been in force, 
Southern Pacific, except for the order, 
could have produced its full fuel require- 
ments of 17,000,000 barrels a year com- 
pared with an actual average production 
of 10,000,000 barrels. This seems con- 
servative when it is considered that Stan- 
dard Oil of California, controlling ‘less 
than half the proven acreage, has devel- 
oped a production nearly double Mr. 
Booth’s estimate: for Southern Pacific. In 
this connection, it should be remembered, 
however, that Southern Pacific lands were 
obtained by grant and follow a checkc.- 
board pattern, while Standard’s were se- 
lected with great care and foresight and 
lie more compactly. : 
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The 10,000,000 barrels mentioned by 
Southern Pacific counsel is a four-year 
average and during that period produc- 
tion, on account of the restraining order, 
was declining. The California State 
Mining Bureau for the year ended June 
30, 1918, estimated Southern Pacific pro- 
duction at 8,500,000 barrels, and I doubt 
whether it could have been greater in 
the calendar year 1918. Net income for 
1918 of California Fuel Oil Department, 
after including drilling costs as an op- 





on 


Future Income 

The present relationship between prices 
and costs is as favorable to profits as in 
1917, and the future relationship is likely 
to be much more favorable. The peak of 
producing costs is nearly here, if not past, 
while the rate at which consumption has 
been making inroads on storage in Cali- 
fornia insures prices at least as high as 
those of the present. 

With Southern Pacific producing at the 
approximate rate estimated by Mr. Booth 


AN OIL REFINERY IN CALIFORNIA 


Oil companies whose properties are located on the Pacific Coast include some of 
the most important producers in the country, led by S. O. of California, which 
is the largest single producer in the world 


erating expense, was $4,317,197, or about 
50 cents a barrel on the estimated output. 

The principle that net increases at a 
greater ratio than gross with expanding 
business is too well recognized to need 
emphasis, and this applies with greater 
force to petroleum than to railroad opera- 
tions. Thus, 50 cents a barrel could not 
reasonably be accepted as the profit that 
would be derived from the production cer- 
tain to follow an active drilling campaign, 
even with prices and costs constant. In 
spite ef contrary contentions by Govern- 
ment buyers, it is well known that prices 
of California oil did not keep pace with 
advancing producing costs or with other 
prices during the war, or, indeed, until 
quite recently. For this reason, 1918 was 
not a good year for the California oil 
companies—a fact that is patent from a 
comparison of results with those of 1917 
and 1919. Quite recently, Standard Oil 
advanced the price of low-gravity crude 
at the well from $1.23 to $1.48—an in- 
crease that covers only in part the con- 
ditions created by the present shortage. 

California Fuel Oil Department was cp- 
erated as such only for eight months of 
1917, thaving succeeded the Kern River 
Trading & Oil Company as cf May 1, 
that year. For the eight months the de- 
partment reported net income—drilling 
costs being then a capital charge — of 
$5,571,558, or at the annual rate of $8,- 
355,000. Production in 1917 is estimated 
at 9,500,000 barrels, showing a profit of 
about 88 cents a. barrel. 
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and prices such as the prevailing, I think 
75 cents a barrel is a conservative esti- 
mate of the probable net income from 
production. This applied to an annual 
production of 17,000,000 barrels would 
show a net income of $12,750,000, 

Production in 1919 doubtless fell off 
somewhat from 1918 and may have fallen 
as low as 7,500,000 barrels. On account of 
the higher prices in the latter year, how- 
ever, ' doubt whether income from the 
oil department will show much decline 
and may show an increase. Production 
of 1920 will undoubtedly show an increase 
over the preceding year, but certainly will 
not reach anything like the fuel require- 
ments of the company. Whether produc- 
tion in 1921 can be brought up to these 
requirements is uncertain, but the follow- 
ing year should find the company procuc- 
ing all its fuel, or, at least, the barrel 
equivalent of its fuel. 

It cannot be concluded that Southern 
Pacific, whatever its production may 
reach, will ever engage extensively in the 
commercial oil business. In California, a 
commercial oil plant necessarily includes 
long pipe lines, and the jurisdiction of the 
State Railroad Commission over this form 
of carrier has just been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. While 
there can be little real competition be- 
tween the railroads and the pipe lines, I 
assume the rail carriers will wish to 
avoid creating anything bearing even the 
semblance of a monopoly. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether Southern Pacific will 


ever go farther in this direction than its 
present ownership of Associated Oil stock, 
and I believe the company would even 
dispose of this if a responsible “ttyer 
offered a fair price. 

The contract relations between the par- 
ent company and its oil subsidiary would 
not prevent the former from selling light 
oil to another buyer, and it has frequently 
done so in the past, as well as buying fuel 
from many sellers. As far as the proper 
development of a fuel reserve is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why Southern 
Pacific need continue its control of 
Associated. 


Other Oil Subsidiaries 


East Coast Oil Company, the Mexican 
subsidiary of Southern Pacific, and Rio 
Bravo Oil Company, the Texan subsidiary, 
are intended to develop a fuel supply for 
the Texas and Louisiana lines. The for- 
mer’s net income for 1918 was $533,161, 
an increase of 100.90% over the preceding 
year ; the latter’s was $408,473, an increase 
of 31.21%. Still better results may be 
expected from 1919, 

Southern Pacific, as a railroad, would 
do fairly well on present rates, but some 
of its competitors to the north could not 
exist. Thus, it may be concluded that 
the rates of the transcontinental lines will 
be increased. The system operates in two 
rate regions, for which different sched- 
ules have been suggested, but the appli- 
cation of a 10% increase to the whole 
system’s 1919 traffic, with a conservative 
allowance for earnings of the steamship 
lines, would show at least $60,000,000 net 
railway operating income, or about all it 
could earn before it began to divide the 
excess with the Government. 

Non-operating income runs about $7,- 
500,000 a year and charges about $28,000,- 
000, leaving about $39,500,000, exclusive 
of income from the fuel oil department, 
for the $302,000,000 stock, or approxi- 
mately $13 a share. If earnings from the 
California oil lands within a reasonable 
period be estimated at $12,000,000, or $4 
a share, the total corporate income would 
be $17 a share, or less than the company 
actually earned in 1917. It is manifest 
that this rate of earnings could not be 
continued long without resulting in a divi- 
dend rate higher than 6%. 

In buying Southern Pacific stock around 
par, I have felt that I was getting one of 
the best railroad investments in the list, 
besides paying nothing for my interest in 
the company’s fuel oil reserve. 





FACTORS IN THE SHARP ADVANCE 
IN CRUDE OIL 


Statistics published by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey show that the consumption 
of oil in the latter half of 1919 greatly 
exceeded the production. This has been 
the chief cause of the. advance in the 
price of oil. Another influence has been 
the fact that the United States, while 
producing 69 per cent of the world’s crude 
oil output, is supplying 75 per cent of the 
foreign demand. Production abroad, espe- 
cially in Russia, whose fields ranked sec- 
ond in 1917, fell off heavily during the 
war. In 1918 Russian oil fields produced 
28,000,000 barrels less than in 1917. Mex- 
ico’s production of oil, however, has been 
building up steadily in recent years. 
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Some Sound Petroleum Bonds 


Present Oil Situation—Detailed Account of Attractive Bonds—The More Prominent Issues 


HE extraordinary growth of the de- 
mand for fuel oil, gasoline and 
kindred products, caused by the rapid 

development of the utilization of oil, will 
hardly allow any dimunition of the world’s 
requirements of oil, For the past two 
years, consumption of crude oil has run 
well ahead of production and at present 
there is no indication of any immediate 
let-up. The scarcity of crude oil has 
already caused prices to advance sub- 
stantially and they are expected to go 
still higher. The Seep Purchasing Agen- 
cy, which posts prices for Pennsylvania 
crude oil, announced recently that it 
would no longer supply crude to inde- 
pendent companies because it finds itself 
unable to promise deliveries in view of 
the existing shortage. The shortage is 
apparent in practically all the producing 
fields, including those of North Louisi- 
ana, North Texas and the Gulf Coast. 

One of the causes of this situation in 
the oil industry is conditions in Mexico. 
Not only have some of the big oil fields 
there been overrun by salt water, but the 
disturbed political situation has resulted 
in the enactment by the Mexican legis- 
lature of restrictive laws. To be sure, 
Carranza has issued an order permitting 
drilling on temporary concessions which 
will probably relieve the present situa- 
tion; but new salt water invasions are 
being reported and are expected to affect 
production rather seriously. 

In view of these facts, it is doubtful 
whether sufficient new oil production 
will be obtainable in the near future 
to check the present advancing tendency 
of prices. The outlook for the oil indus- 
try as a whole, therefore, is one of great 
prosperity and still higher prices. 

With the rise of the independent pro- 
ducer to a position of importance in the 
oil world, oil bonds have gradually been 
taken up by the investment market, and 
we find now a somewhat wide selection 
of such issues. To be sure, the oil bonds 
are not so thoroughly seasoned as rail- 
roads or public utilities, because the prep- 
erty behind them is being depleted con- 
stantly and must eventually reach the zero 
peint. Fer this reason, the purchaser of 
petroleum bends is entitled to more than 
an ordinary return, since he will not be 
able to partake of the great prosperity of 
the issuing company—with exception per- 
haps of convertible issues—because of the 
fixed rate of interest on the bonds. It 
is, therefore, of great importance to the 
investor to bear in mind that the more 
attractive issues are those which have a 
relatively short maturity, and in this way 
to avoid any danger of serious declines in 
the value of the pledged property. 

The table herewith gives a list of the 
more prominent oil bonds and notes. 


Anglo-American Oil 74%s 1925 
Anglo-American Oil was chartered in 
1888 and represents the Standard Oil in- 
terests in Great Britain, being the largest 
distributor of petroleum products in that 
country. The company owns marine 
equipment of over 200,000 tons dead- 
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weight capacity, also barges, tugs and 
coasting vessels, all of which could not 
be replaced to-day for less than £8,000,000, 
although carried on the company’s books 
at only £1,066,000. It also owns storage 
tanks, railway tank cars, wharves and 
other property replacement value of which 
is estimated at £1,850,000. 

The 5-year $15,000,000 714% sinking 
fund gold notes are dated April 1, 1920, 
and are in coupon form of $1,000 and $500. 
They are redeemable as a whole or in part 
at the option of the company at 105 on or 
before April 1, 1921; at 104 on or before 
April 1, 1922; at 103 on or before April 1, 
1923; at 102 on or before April 1, 1924, 
and at 101 thereafter and prior to matur- 
ity, accrued interest also being payable in 
any case. 

The company will not, while these notes 
are outstanding and unpaid, at any time 
mortgage or pledge any of its property or 
franchises, except by securing these notes 
as prior liens. 


Associated Oil Ist 5s 1930 


The Associated Oil Company was in- 
corporated in 1901 for the purpose of 
transacting a general business in the ac- 
quiring of properties and of producing, 
manufacturing, refining and transporting 
oi!. ‘Through ownership of a majority of 
steck, Southern Pacific controls the com- 
pany. Through its various subsidiaries, 
Associated Oil controls the Bakersfield 
Iron Works at Bakersfield, California, 
organized for the manufacture of oil well 
supplies ; the Associated Pipe Line ; Amal- 
gamated Oil, which owns and leases 3,125 
acres of oil lands and has in operation 
138 producing wells, yielding about 5,000 
barrels daily; California Coast Oil; Pa- 
cific Crude Oil, and valuable mineral 


tion and distribution of oil for a number 
of years. It owns oil and gas leases in 
Louisiana aggregating 51,014 acres, 83 
miles of pipe lines, 180 tank cars, a re- 
finery of 2,000 barrels daily capacity and 
a three-quarter interest in a refinery at 
Shreveport with a 500 barrel daily ca- 
pacity. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
company and are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all its property. They are tax 
exempt in the state of Penmsylvania and 
are payable (both principal and interest) 
without deduction for any tax which the 
company may be required to pay or au- 
thorized to retain under any present or 
future law. 

The bonds are available 
tions of $500 and $1000. 


Cosden & Co. Ist Conv. 6s 1926 


Cosden & Company, organized in 1917, 
owns leases on more than 300,000 acres 
in the producing fields of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, North Central Texas, Wyoming and 
Kentucky. Its production in the Mid- 
continent field ranges between 12,000 and 
15,000 barrels daily, most of which comes 
from the company’s extensive acreage in 
the Cushing district, which produces the 
highest quality of crude oil in. the Mid- 
continent. In connection with its pro- 
ducing properties it also operates a num- 
ber of compression plants for the manu- 
facture of casinghead gasoline, which is a 
source of substantial profits. 

The bonds are callable at 110 and 
accrued interest, and are secured by a 
mortgage on the company’s entire present 
and future property and by deposit of 
more than 99% of the bonds and the 
stocks of the companies acquired. Sink- 
ing fund calls for 5% of the face amount 


in denomina- 








SOME SOUND PETROLEUM BONDS. 


*Beth series are convertible at the rate of $12.75 face amount ef bends fer ene share of steck. 








rights on 305 acres in the Yorba district 
and 330 acres west of Los Angeles. 

A considerable amount of the bonds, 
which are available in denominations of 
$1,000, has been retired by an annual 
sinking fund amounting to about one-half 


of the outstanding bonds. The issue is a 
direct obligation of the company and is 
secured by a mortgage on its property 
subject to $1,581,100 prior lien, on 34,980 
shares capital stock of the Associated Pipe 
Line and 12,910 shares capital stock of the 
Bakersfield Iron Works. 


Caddo Central Ist 6s 1927 


Caddo Central Oil & Refining Corpora- 
tion is a successor to the Caddo Oil & 
Refining Company of Louisiana which had 
been successfully engaged in the produc- 


of the bonds or 20% of the net earnings 
after depletion and amertizatien, which- 
ever may be larger. 


Island Oil Ist Cell. 7s 1920 

The Island Oil & Transportation Cor- 
poration, incorporated in 1917, controls 
large acreage in Mexico, Columbia, Cuba 
and Venezuela, and has excellent pipe line 
transportation and marine facilities for 
getting its oil to market. Daily capacity 
approximately 172,000 barrels. 

Of the first lien 7% notes, two-thirds 
are callable at 105 and the remaining third 
at 110. The entire issue is secured by a 
deposit of $5,000,000 10-year debenture 6s. 
The sinking fund calls for 5 cents per . 
barrel of oil sold. 
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The Texas Company Sinking Fund 7s 1923 

The Texas Company is engaged directly 
in the producing, transporting, refining 
and marketing of crude oil and its by- 
products. It owns and leases 2,250,000 
acres and produces around 150,000 barrels 
a day, one-third of which comes from the 
United States and the rest from Mexico. 
It also operates two large seaboard re- 
fineries on the Texas Gulf Coast and three 
inland refineries; also three plants for 
manufacturing asphalt and asphaltic prod- 
ucts, with a total output of 200,000 tons 
of asphalt a year. 

The bonds are callable as a whole or 
by lot in amounts of not less than $5,000,- 
000 at 101 and interest at any time on 
30 days’ notice. These notes are a direct 
obligation of the company, and except for 
sundry obligations of about $4,200,000 
comprise its only funded debt upon the 
redemption of $14,798,000 6% debentures 
to be called July 1, 1920. 


Magnolia Petrol Ist 6s 1937 


Magnolia Petroleum is a joint stock 
association, organized in 1911 under the 





laws of Texas. Production from its own 
wells in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas is 
running around 50,000 barrels daily. It 
has leases on about 275,000 acres, scattered 
through the production fields of the Mid- 
continent. All of the producing acreage 
except that in Kansas is served by the 
company’s own pipe lines. The bulk of 
Magnolia’s business is in the manufac- 
turing of petroleum products for export 
or for sale in quantity to export and 
domestic marketers, in connection with 
which it owns and operates more than 
600 tank cars. 

The bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all present and future property 
and are callable at par and accrued in- 
terest on any interest date on 30 days’ 
notice. An annual sinking fund of 1% 
of total amount outstanding must be de- 
posited, beginning January 1, 1915. 


Union Oil of California Ist 5s 1931 


Union Oil of California forms a com- 
plete unit in the oil industry, being en- 
gaged in the production, transportation, 
the refining and marketing of oil, which 





is greatly facilitated by its large fleet of 
tankers and marketing stations located in 
all principal cities on the Pacific Coast. 
It controls 227,000 acres, including valu- 
able mineral rights, in California, and 
leases on 16,000 acres in Mexico, 31,394 in 
North Central Texas and 24,587 in Wyo- 
ming. Net production in 1919 amounted to 
8,705,447 barrels, compared with 8,271,084 
in the preceding year and 7,430,154 in 
1917. In addition to its own production, 
the company controls the output of the 
members of the Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Association through a transporta- 
tion and sales agreement, and which is 
estimated at 25,000 barrels a day. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of 
the company on its real property, includ- 
ing its valuable mineral rights and on the 
entire interest received thereon; also by 
a first lien on the company’s holdings of 
the stocks and securities of its subsid- 
iary companies.—Ang. Amer., vol. 25, p. 
427; Associated p. 514; Caddo, p. 772; 
Isld. oil, p. 496; Magnolia, p. 261; Texas, 
p. 597; Union, p. 143. 


Lubricating the Rails 


Atchison, Which Really Has Valuable Fuel Reserves, Is the Only One of the “Oil Rail” Group 
That Has Not Been Run Up on Petroleum Prospects 


ORE than $20,000,000 was added to 
the market value of Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway stock on the pros- 

pects of a dry hole that, had it turned 
out to be wet, could not have been sold 
for more than $200,000. At that time 
small acreages around Ranger, each 
with a flowing well, could have been 
bought on the capitalized basis of nine 
months’ production. While this hole 
was being drilled, a contract was drawn 
up between Texas & Pacific Railway 
and Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil for the 
drilling of two other holes. Counsel 
for the receiver came to this city to 
execute the contract, when, the results 
of the first attempt becoming apparent, 
the officials of the drilling company de- 
cided they had had enough. The con- 
tract was never signed. 


Two wells are now being drilled on 
the company’s right-of-way about 45 
miles from Shreveport in the Bull 
Bayou field. Whatever the results ob- 
tained, sight should not be lost of the 
fact that these operations are trifling 
compared with the company’s rail op- 
erations. A class 1 railroad, of which 
there are about 200, represents an av- 
erage investment of about $100,000,000, 
and this is too large an enterprise to 
be moved greatly one way or the other 
by any ordinary petroleum operation. 
Texas & Pacific has an investment of 
about $115,000,000 in its railroad, and a 
20 per cent. increase in freight rates 
would do more for the company than 
could reasonably be expected from 
drilling. 

Texas & Pacific has recently been 
converted to an oil-burner, and it is 
’ pretty safe to conclude that the savings 
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effected through this conversion will 
mean more to the security holders than 
petroleum production, all of which is 
still prospective. There are so-called 
“oil rails,” some with better prospects 
than Texas & Pacific and some with 
worse, but this company, whose stock 
was carried from 15 to 70 on a petrolifer- 








LOCATION OF ATCHISON’S OIL LANDS. 
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ous breeze, is a fair example of half a 
dozen others. 

It is somewhat strange that Achison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, whose production, 
to say nothing of its prospects, exceeds, 
(after omitting Southern Pacific) that of 
all other railroads combined, has never 
been featured as an oil rail. Not but 
that plenty of persons know of Atchi- 
son’s production, but it is doubtful 
whether anyone ever used that knowl- 
edge to add a point to the market value 
of the company’s stock. 


Atchison’s Acreage 


Achison owns in fee 7,445 acres and 
leases 14,824 acres of oil lands, a total 
of 22,269 acres. Of this, 5,655 acres 
are owned and 11,101 leased in Califor- 
nia, and 1,790 acres are owned and 
3,723 leased in Oklahoma. From these 
holdings in 1917, the last year for which 
figures are available, the company pro- 


duced 4,830,445 barrels. Total produc- 
tion from the acquisition of the prop- 
erties to the close of 1917 was 45,027,- 
544 barrels. 

The Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil 
Company—the most important, of 
Atchison’s holdings—is capitalized for 
$5,000,000, all the stock being owned 
by the Santa Fe Land Improvement 
Company, an Atchison subsidiary. The 
properties are situated in the Midway 
field of Kern and San Luis Obispo 
counties, California. 

The $125,000 capital stock of Petro- 
leum Development Company is also 
owned by Santa Fe Land Improvement 
Company. Besides its owned and leased 
lands in Kern County, Petroleum De- 
velopment also operates in Olinda field, 
Orange County, acreage owned by Pa- 
cific Land Improvement Company, 
another subsidiary. All of Atchison’s 
California oil business is handled 
through these companies. 

General Petroleum Corporation and 
Atchison have a contract by which the 
railroad company delivers all its refin- 
ing crude and receives therefor fuel 
residuum, barrel for barrel, plus a 
bonus of fuel varying with the gravity 
of the crude furnished. This is similar 
to the arrangement existing between 
Southern Pacific and Associated Oil. 
In 1917 the bonus received by Atchison 
amounted to 78,706 barrels. 

The Coline Oil Company, all of 
whose stock is owned by Atchison, 
operates in Healdton and Wheeler 
fields, in Carter and Jefferson coun- 
ties, Oklahoma. All the MHealdton 
property is held under lease from the 
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Department of the Interior, and the 
production, being too light for fuel, is 
sold to refiners. 

Of the 10,966,024 barrels of fuel 
issued to Atchison lines in 1917—the 
last year of corporate control—4,132,- 
803 barrels were produced by the com- 
pany or obtained from General Petro- 
leum as bonus, the ratio of production 
to consumption having been 37.7 per 
cent. From the 4,830,445 barrels pro- 
duced, 776,348 barrels were deductible 
as light crude from the Healdton prop- 
erty. 

\bout 1,700 acres in Midway field, 
regarded as good oil land, are unde- 
veloped. Of the Healdton lease, 2,100 
acres are non-productive, 500 acres are 
susceptible of development and 200 
acres are producing. Atchison owns 
acreage in several fields that is not 
classed as oil land, and there are no 
present indications that would justify 


development. Among the _ unlisted 
lands are large holdings in California 
and Arizona possessing only remote 
possibilities. 

Among other railroads that have 
exuded the odor of petroleum from 
time to time are Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and St. Paul. The first two 
have large land grants in States where 
oil is being produced or prospected, 
but it should be remembered that a 
Rocky Mountain county is about the 
size of a New England State. 

During the life of E. H. Harriman, 
Julius Kruttschnitt purchased and de- 
veloped the properties that now form 
the Union Pacific Coal Company, which 
is likely to continue of more impor- 
tance than Union Pacific’s petroleum 
prospects. Moreover, Union doesn’t 
need an oil boom. As for St. Paul, 
which has no Pacific grant, the discov- 
ery of oil in Washington would find 





Tom, Dick or Harry in equally good 
position to take advantage of the fields. 

The publicity that has been given to 
the alleged oil prospects of St. Louis- 
San Francisco and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie is deprecated by the officials of 
both companies. Frisco is doing very 
well as a railroad and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie has yet to demonstrate its value 
as a transportation enterprise. 

Atchison’s oil production is relatively 
less important than the coal output of 
some of the Eastern bituminous roads 
that produce their own fuel, because 
Atchison is still forced to buy more 
than 60 per cent. of its requirements. 
In spite of its production, Atchison is 
in a position where it would profit more 
from cheap than dear oil, and this tells 
the story. 

As for the prospects of the other 
companies, they are not worth a frac- 
tion on the shares—vol. 25, p. 335. 


Fuel Oil Stations Girdle the World 


Conversion of Coal-Burners Into Oil-Burners Increases Need for Oiling Stations Instead of 
Coaling Stations—The Oil Needs of Our Shipping 


NE of the lessons that the war 
QO taught shipping men was the great 
possibility of improvement in ship 
operating by substituting oil for coal as 
a fuel: The arguments in favor of the 
use of fuel oil were greater cleanliness, 
the need of fewer men for stoking, a re- 
duction in the amount of space needed 
for storing fuel, which extra space can 
be used for cargo, ease in stopping and 
starting the furnace with the minimum 
wastage of fuel, and until recently 
greater cheapness. This last point is now 
in considerable doubt, as both fuel oil 
and bunker coal are advancing in price, 
and it is a great question which will come 
out proportionately ahead. 

Figuring that one ton’ of coal is the 
equivalent of four barrels of fuel oil, oil 
fuel at $8.40 to $15 for four barrels costs 
more than $7 a ton which is the pre- 
vailing quotation for bunker coal at 
Government fixed prices, but with the 
withdrawal of Government control of 
coal prices, advances are expected which 
may equalize things. The advance in fuel 
oil prices, which began shortly after the 
coal strike, by a curious coincidence, has 
done something to diminish the enthusi- 
asm for replacement of coal by oil, but 
the other. advantages are incontestable 
and are showing their effect still. 

One great problem still to be settled 
is where the oil to be thus consumed is 
coming from. Present sources of supply 
in the United States are frankly unequal 
to the present demand, augmented by the 
growth of the motor industry, so that 
importations from Mexico have had to 
be relied on in larger and larger meas- 
ure. The recent situation with respect to 
the Navy Department’s requests for bids 
for the supply of oil to its vessels have 
shown how desperate the situation is. 
Not only were few bids received, but the 
prices charged were sufficiently high to 
make the Navy Department wince, and 
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the producers were unwilling to tie them- 
selves up for any length of time. Their 
action was based upon a steadily rising 
market in petroleum products, which at 
one time threatened to become a runaway 
affair. 








ican nation to subsoil ownership, pending 
the passage of permanent petroleum leg- 
islation. This step was influenced to 
some extent by the fact that two big 
Mexican oil fields have been invaded by 
salt water within a year and a half, so 
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Courtesy Sinclair's Magazine. 


Two developments in the oil situation 
of recent date are being relied upon to 
help out the fuel oil shortage. One is 
the permission granted by President Car- 
ranza of Mexico to foreign oil companies 
to drill for oil on the basis of temporary 
permits, affirming the right of the Mex- 


that it is vitally essential that their pro- 
duction be replaced in some manner. 
Mexico, instead of being a menace to the 
oil industry as it threatened to be last 
summer, when wild rumors were going 
the rounds about an excess of Mexican 
oil being dumped on America at eighty 
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cents a barrel, is now recognized as a 
necessary complement to American pro- 
duction, which finds the domestic de- 
mand a field big enough for many more 
producers. 

The other factor of prime importance 
has been the passage of the oil leasing 
bill, which opens up for prospecting a 
vast acreage in the Western states. What 
the results of this wild-catting will be 
cannot be predicted for scme few weeks, 
but according to the probabilities of the 
case some help in relieving the stringency 
of the shortage may be expected. 

The bearing of these considerations on 
the shipping world is direct and impor- 
tant, as there is little use in laying up a 


other country, but Great Britain, having 
at last seen the point of using oil instead 
of the traditional coal, is turning with a 
“wim and a wivor” to the task of con- 
version, and many of its biggest liners, 
such as the Olympic, the Mauretania, the 
Aquitania, and a whole string of big 
boats now under construction, will use 
the liquid fuel in the future. 

One of the great developments still to 
be worked out is the use of the oil-burn- 
ing internal combustion of the Diesel 
type, for a long time thought to be suit- 
able only for motorboats and similar 
small craft, but of late adapted to ships 
of as much as 4,000 tons, with potential- 
ities of still greater expansion. The great 
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ship for several months while its boilers 
and other equipment are being trans- 
formed to use oil instead of coal if there 
is to be an insufficient supply of fuel dur- 
ing the remainder of the vessel's life. 
While the changes required of the ship 
are deep-seated, bunkerage arrangements 
for oil are delightfully simple, and this is 


one of the strong points urged in behalf © 


of oil as a fuel. Whereas to bunker a 
ship with coal requires from one to three 
days in port, with the services of many 
laborers, whose wages at the present time 
are particularly high, oil bunkerage is a 
much easier proposition. All one needs 
is an oil tank in the port, oil receptacles 
in the form of tanks in the hold of the 
ship, and temporary pipe-line connection 
in between, and one man to turn a stop- 
cock on the pipe-line as the ship’s tanks 
are successively filled. A big saving in 
operating expense, both in cost of hand- 
ling and the time spent in port, is thus 
effected at once. 

To date a larger proportion of the ton- 
nage of the American marine has been 
fitted for the use of oil than that of any 
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difference between this type of oil burner 
and those spoken of above is that the 
Diesel engine burns the oil directly into 
motiev energy, as the automobile gasoline 
engine does, while the oil-burning steam- 
ship of the usual type simply uses oil in- 
stead of coal to generate steam, retaining 
the principle of the steam engine as a 
source of motive power. 

But obviously the oil-burning steam- 
ship, no matter of what type, will be se- 
riously crippled if it has no oil-bunkering 
station to depend on precisely as the 
older types of vessels having been using 
the coaling station. It must be confessed 
that for the present not enough has been 
done .in the way of providing stations 
where sea-going vessels may obtain oil 
for emergency needs. It is true that the 
oil-burning steamer can carry propor- 
tionately a larger amount of fuel than the 
coal-burner, but in the first place an ex- 
cessive burden of fuel will decrease the 
cargo-carrying capacity of the ship, and 
hence its earning power, and besides the 
unexpected must always be reckoned with 
for safety’s sake, so that no ship should 


have to be in distress because of lack of 
oil bunkerage facilities within a reason- 
able distance. 

For instance, as a glance at the accom- 
panying map will show, a ship traveling 
from Adelaide, Australia, to any port 
along the east coast of Africa would have 
to carry enough fuel for both ways if it 
used oil, while if it used coal it could 
stop at any one of eight intermediate sta- 
tions betweén Cape Town and Karachi. 
Similarly in the South American trade 
there is an obvious need of oil stations, 
and the same may be said of the West 
Indies. 

The great difficulty is that to keep well 
supplied with oil an adequate number of 
bunkerage stations would mean a great 
increase in our exports of oil, at a time 
when a shortage admittedly exists for our 
domestic needs, In the whole movement 
for the improvement of our shipping 
service by the introduction of oil as a 
fuel, the weak link is the supply of oil to 
the fueling stations, which in turn is con- 
tingent on the production of the heavier 
grades of oil. This latter problem will 
have to be solved to render effective any 
organized plan for the establishment of 
oil stations, or even in more general 
terms to encourage the substitution of oil 
for coal as a fuel. 





LIFE OF OKLAHOMA OIL FIELDS 

Oklahoma is credited with having pro- 
duced more than _ 1,000,000,000 barrels 
since it came in as a field, says Petroleum 
Age. Its record for the past seven years 
is given as follows: 1913, 63,680,000 bar- 
rels; 1914, 102,890,000 barrels; 1915, 117,- 
910,000 barrels; 1916, 106,190,000 barrels; 
1917, 97,675,000 barrels; 1918, 84,950,000 
barrels; 1919, 85,590,000; total, 658,785,- 
000 barrels. 

These figures prove how long lived an 
oil field may be. 





BURNING IT UP! 

The rapidity with which the petroleum 
resources of the United States are being 
consumed is asousing anxious criticism 
and the most emphatic warnings from 
statistical bureaus at Washington as wel 
as from the private offices of some of 
our largest oil corporations. 

A recent estimate by a member of the 
U. S. Geological Survey gives the Ameri- 
can supply of available oil in ground at 
not more than 20-years’ supply. Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane recently said: “I 
would urge a policy of saving as to 
petroleum that should be rigid in the ex- 
treme. If we are long to enjoy the bene 
fits of this petroleum age ... we 
must save this oil.” Messrs. Gilbert and 
Pogue, of the U. S. National Museum, 
Division of Mineral Technology,  re- 
marked not long ago: “Petroleum is a 
basic necessity and its exhaus- 
tion is already beginning to be felt.” 

Such warnings as these should con- 
vince oil operators, sooner or later, of 
the great importance of conserving do- 
mestic resources and of substituting 
scientific methods in their fields in the 
place of the wasteful system now s0 
much in vogue. They also serve to im- 
press observers with the necessity of 
America’s establishing foreign oil re 
sources. 
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Four Public Utility Oils 


A Comparison of Concerns Operating in Two Diverse Fields—Relative Importance of Oil 
Business in Each—What Oil Expansion Has Done for Them 


should tend to go into the oil busi- 
ness wherever possible is obvious. 
he public utility industry is closely reg- 
ulated by municipal and state bodies; in 
a time of rising prices its profits tend 
to fall off, as its gross revenues, depend- 
ent upon rates fixed by outside authori- 
tics, do not keep up with rising prices for 
some time, even in the best of cases, and 
sometimes not at all. In the oil industry, 
however, there is no regulation outside 
of that to which all business of what 
ever nature is subject; if the general level 
of prices rises, prices of oil products rise 
also, perhaps in some cases even faster, 
so that the business is a more profitable 
one in periods of rising prices. 

On the other hand, the public utility 
business is much the more stable, as the 
an ount of gas used for heating and light- 
ing, or the electric current consumed, or 
the number of passenger rides on trac- 
tion lines, vary but slightly with the varia- 
tions in general business prosperity. For 
this reason, before the war, public utility 
securities ranked with railroad offerings 
as based on an industry that was above 
all, stable, as compared with the fluctuat- 
ing earnings of industrial companies. 

The combination of the two types of 
business, one fairly stable through all or- 
dinary fluctuations of general business ac- 
tivity, the other capable of making big 
profits in prosperous times, even if earn- 
ings did decline in periods of depression, 
would therefore seem to be an ideal type 
of industry to invest in. The point of 
contact of the public utilities and the oil 
business has been the production of nat- 
ural gas, which is limited precisely as is 
the manufacture of artificial gas on the 
general theory of public utility regulation, 
but also leads by a natural transition into 
the drilling of oil wells at the same 
time as the drilling of gas wells. From 
this it is a simple step to the construction 
of pipe-lines, refineries, and a distributing 
system, in other words, to complete entry 
into the oil business. 

With different companies this process 
has progressed at different rates of speed, 
so that the ihvigorating influence of oil, 
used as a tonic to stimulate the declining 
earnings of the strictly public utility en- 
terprises, has affected them in different 
measure. The things to be considered in 
a study of the public utility oils, there- 
fore, are, first, how good was the com- 
pany before its entrance into the oil busi- 
ness, second, roughly what proportion 
does the oil activities of the company 
bear to its total business, and last, what 
is the tendency in this respect and how 
fast is this development taking place? 


Cities Service Company 


The increasing importance of oil to the 
activities of this company is shown by the 
ratios of oil earnings of the company to 
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T HE reason why public utility companies 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


total earnings: 5% in 1915, 45% the year 


after, 75.4% in 1917, 81% in 1918, and 
probably a trifle less for last year. In 
other words, from a public utility with 
oil interests Cities Service has become 
tranformed into an oil company with 
public utility interests. 

Cities Service before 1915 is therefore 
not effectively comparable with Cities 
Service at the present time. In 1915 the 
capitalization, predicated on its public 
utility holdings, amounted to $53,168,426, 
including both bonds and stock; at the 
present time its outstanding total capitali- 
zation is $140,978,254, or somewhat under 
three times as much, practically all of this 
expansion being into the oil business. 
The public utility subsidiaries, however, 
have been showing good growth, inde- 
pendently of the oil companies, and an of- 
ficial statement of the Doherty organiza- 
tion says that the public utility division 
of Cities Service is now in a stronger 
position than ever before and expects a 
record year. 

The oil output of the company had been 
showing a steady increase from 750,871 
barrels in 1914 to 17,032,693 in 1918 but 
declined to about 12,500,000 in 1919, what 
with increased drilling costs, a highly 
tense and speculative oil market toward 
the end of the year, and a general let- 
down from the patriotic efforts of 1918 
directed primarily for war purposes. The 
company’s acreage consists of some 2,000,- 
000 in Texas and the Mid-Continent, 18,- 
000 in Mexico, about 800,000 in the Barco 
concession in Colombia, and other fields 
to a total of some 4,000,000 acres, outside 
of oil and gas leases. 

Empire Gas and Fuel, the company’s 
main oil producing subsidiary, has an- 





A LINK IN THE CITIES SERVICE CHAIN 


money raised by the flotation of stock 
be used for operations, and that in case 
oil is struck Empire Gas and Fuel retain 
a certain interest in production with the 
option of purchasing at the market price 
all oil produced. 

This plan recognizes the inability of any 
one company, no matter how big, to test 
thoroughly all of the tremendous acreage 
held by Cities Service, and offers terms 
that are beneficial both to the proposed 
wild-catting companies and to the Cities 
Service Co, The results should be largely 
increased profits from oil operations dur- 
ing the current year, as the company will 
benefit both from this outside drilling 
and the activities of its own subsidiaries, 
especially as stimulated by the prevailing 
high prices for Mid-Continent crude 
which is the bulk of Cities Service’s out- 
put. 

While last year’s earnings took a drop 
from $61.67 a share on the common in 
1918 to an estimated $39.09, current earn- 
ings bid fair to equal if not better the 
1918 record. The decline last year is 
ascribed to the heavy financing operations 
through which the company went, and 
which have not yet had a chance to show 
their effect in increasing income. 

In the complex financial structure of 
Cities Service there are $27,743,750 of 
debenture bonds, convertible at varying 
terms into different proportions of com- 
mon and preferred stock; there are $74,- 
784,099 of a 6% cumulative preferred, 
$2,195,260 of the 6% cumulative second 
preferred, whose par value is $10, and 
$37,265,245 of the common. Full divi- 
dends are being paid on the preferred, 
and the common pays 6% annually in 
cash and 14% monthly in stock. The 


The Empire Refinery Plant of the Cities Service Company at Gainesville, Texas, has 
earned a splendid reputation for high production 


nounced a new leasing policy of great in- 
terest to the oil industry. According to 
this plan the formation of oil exploration 
companies will be encouraged, these com- 
panies to receive free of charge selected 
unproven oil leases held by Empire Gas 
and Fuel, and to have the assistance of 
the company in many ways, on condition 
that they have sufficient capital to finance 
the drilling of at least five wells, that all 


bankers’ shares, consisting of certificates 
efor one-tenth of a share of common stock, 
receive proportionate dividends, the stock 
dividends payable on them being sold in 
the open market and the proceeds paid in 
cash to holders of bankers’ shares, of 
which there are 300,000 outstanding. 

The company is under capable and 
aggressive management, and appears to 
have a promising future before it. The 
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stock dividend decision makes the com- 
mon, most of whose dividends are paid 
in the form of stocks, more attractive than 


before. 
Ohio Cities Gas 


Ohio Cities Gas struck oil in the Cabin 
Creek district of West Virginia while 
drilling for gas, beginning its serious ef- 
forts in the oil field in 1915. Since then 
the oil end of the company has greatly 
overshadowed the public utility business 
in importance, expansion having taken 


tion, financed on the basis of new pre- 
ferred stock, indicate that preferred 
charges will be more burdensome than 
before. In the same period, net income 
has increased from $1,142,636 to $9,536,- 
567 in 1919, which would be a highly im- 
pressive showing if the increase had not 
been financed to such an extent by in- 
creased capital rather than out of earn- 
ings. 

Dividend rates on the preferred will be 
increased from 5%4% to anywhere from 











IN THE CUSHING FIELD 


There are many fields in Oklahoma with good production records, and the wells 
of the Cities Service Company at Cushing are numbered among the best 


place both through the direct acquisition 
of producing and refining properties and 
through the purchase of control of com- 
panies already in the oil industry. The 
most conspicuous recent acquisition of 
this sort has been the taking over by 
Ohio Cities of the Oklahoma Producing 
and Refining Corporation. 

This transaction has been much mis- 
understood. Essentially, the situation 
was as follows. The Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion is an operating company, part of 
whose stock was held by a holding com- 
pany of similar but not identical name, 
the Oklahoma Producing and Refining 
Company. Some 63% of the stock of the 
Union des Petroles, which owned large 
amounts of Oklahoma Producing and Re- 
fining Company stock, was bought from 
the latter company, and in addition Ohio 
Cities bought in the open market suffi- 
cient Oklahoma Company stock to war- 
rant its dissolving the holding company, 
leaving it in control of the operating 
concern, the Oklahoma Producing and 
Refining Corporation. This adds some 
8,000 barrels daily of crude oil production 
to Ohio Cities’ refineries, a point of some 
importance in a crude oil market as 
hazardous as the present one. 

The Ohio Cities property in West Vir- 
ginia consists of 156,841 acres of leases, 
in Ohio 65,622 acres under lease and 1,200 
in fee, the Gunsburg and Forman prop- 
erty in Oklahoma consisting of 25,000 
acres, and a complete system of pipe- 
lines, refineries, casing-head gasoline 
plants, tanks, distributing stations, tank 
cars and barges. 

The only difficulty is that since 1916, 
common stock outstanding has increased 
from $9,029,250 to $45,937,500, and while 
preferred stock outstanding has remained 
stationary at $9,002,100, the recent increase 
of authorization from $10,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, and transactions like the Okla- 
homa Producing and Refining Corpora- 
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6 to 8%, depending on the terms of issue 
of the new stock. On the common the 
rate is $4 a share of $25 par value, re- 
duced from $5 last year to conserve 
working capital. The possibilities of the 
surplus, amounting on Mar. 31, 1919, to 
$47,379,366, or more than the par value 
of the outstanding common, give addi- 
tional attraction to the common stock, but 
we believe the latter is not yet sufficiently 
secured to be in the investment class. Its 
merits are of the speculative order, as 
distinguished from the preferred, which 
is regarded as a stable high-grade invest- 
ment security. 


Standard Gas and Electric 


This company, unlike the two preceding, 
lays more stress on its public utility de- 
partment than on its oil activities, which 
are centered in the Shaffer Oil and Re- 
fining Co. The status of the latter con- 
cern is difficult to determine, because the 
company is still young, having been or- 
ganized last year, and has adopted the 
policy of plowing in part of its earnings 
into the property. Roughly speaking, 
however, the earnings on both classes of 
properties are about equal, at the present 
time, and in view of the nature of the 
oil business and the oil market the earn- 
ings from Shaffer should eventually con- 
stitute the major part of Standard Gas 
and Electric’s income. 

Standard’s showing in past years was 
not very impressive, even before the war 
and its attendant increase in the price 
level brought a general decline in the 
prosperity of the public utilities as a 
whole. In 1911 and the following year 
the company earned $2.31 and $4.11 per 
share on the common respectively, but a 
deficit has been shown after deduction 
of dividends on the preferred for every 
year thereafter with the exception of 
1916, when $1.30 was earned on the com- 
mon. For 1919 it is estimated that the 


public utility subsidiaries of the company 
earned about $3.50 per share. 

The role of Shaffer Oil, therefore, is 
as a sort of life-saver to the company if 
it turns out to be a completely success- 
ful oil enterprise. The properties consist 
of 57,000 acres of leases, a 6,000-barre] re- 
finery, and tank cars, pipe-lines, and other 
oil equipment. Earnings for last year 
amounted to about $4 for each share of 
Standard Gas common, but are said to 
be increasing rapidly. 

As a public utility, Standard Gas and 
Electric’s holdings are in the Middle and 
Far West, and comprise gas, traction, 
and electricity properties. Little expan- 
sion is expected in the Far West, because 
the properties located there are sur- 
rounded by such large and growing con- 
cerns as the Pacific Gas and Electric, 
Western Power, San Joaquin Light and 
Power, and the Southern California Edi- 
son. In the Middle West, however, the 
company is reported to be doing a bigger 
and more profitable business than ever 
before, though earnings from this source 
would not support the present capitaliza- 
tion comfortably without help from the oil 
properties. In addition to subsidiaries 
owned outright or controlled, the company 
has 23% of the stock of the Northern 
States Power Co., and over 16% of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co., both good 
earners. 

The company has outstanding at the 
present time $19,328,000 of its own bonds 
and also a total funded debt of subsidiary 
companies amounting to $103,525,000. Of 
the preferred stock there is outstanding 
$12,377,150, and of the common $12,679,- 
150, both in shares of $50 par value. 
Last year the preferred shareholders re- 
ceived 13% at par value of common stock 
in payment of back dividends accumu- 
lated since 1913, and at the same time 
the stock was put back on an 8% basis 
The preponderance of stock over bonds 
tends to stabilize earnings on the com- 
mon somewhat, but the fact that 13% 
dividends were paid in stock and the poor 
earnings record of the common tend to 
give the impression that there is too much 
stock for the size of the property, esp< 
cially in view of the fact that the com 
bined profit and loss surpluses of all sub- 
sidiaries for 1918 were less than $3 a 
share on Standard’s common, two-thirds 
of which came from Northern States 
Power, in which the company has less 
than a quarter interest. At its present 
price of about $18, however, the stock 
looks sufficiently cheap to warrant pur- 
chase on the basis of the speculative in- 
terest in Shaffer Oil and Refining. The 
preferred yields some 10% at its present 
price of 40, and would seem to offer pos- 
sibilities as a speculative investment. 


Manufacturers Light and Heat 


One of the smaller public utility oils i 
the Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany, a well rounded public utility and 
oil company. It supplies gas to the « 
of Pittsburgh and to nearly towns. Th« 
net earnings for the year 1919 were 
$3,783,585 an increase of $372,585 over 
1918. 

The oil production for the year 1919 
averaged 560 bbls. per day, all of which 
is settled production and for which it re- 


(Continued on page 907.) 
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Barnsdall Corporation—An Oil Company 
With a Future 


Varied Oil and Mining Properties, Located By a Famous “Wild-Catter,” Now Combined Into 
a Conservative and Capable Organization 


HE story of T. N. Barnsdali, founder 
7 of the Barnsdall Corporation, is one 
of the most interesting of that of 
auy of the independent oil operators. As 
early as 1859, when Col.’E. L. Drake was 
drilling his first well on Oil Creek near 
Titusville, Pa. young Barnsdall was 
neglecting his school in a nearby village 
because of his keen interest in the drill- 
ing operations. In the year 1867, Mr. 
Barnsdall worked on his first oil well; 
and continuously since that time the 
Barnsdall interests have been active in 
the production of oil and gas in nearly 
every field in the United States and 
Canada. 

As is often the case with men of large 
vision in the oil game, Mr. Barnsdall was 
more interested in securing likely looking 
acreage and perhaps drilling a well or 
two on it than in the intense and con- 
servative development of land already 
owned. He was perhaps the greatest 
“wild catter” the oil game has known. 
Because of his immense personality and 
wide acquaintances he often succeeded in 
putting over deals where many others 
had failed. 

One of the most notable examples of 
Mr. Barnsdall’s sagacity was his leasing 
of the entire territory owned by the 
“Osage Council” in Oklahoma, a property 
consisting of some 300,000 acres. He 
was forced by government action to re- 
lease the major portion of the land held 
under this lease, but his original fore- 
sight in obtaining it is borne out by the 
fact that the oil production from the 
“Osage Council” land has been large 
enough to yield an income of $6,000 to 
every Indian in the Council. 

Mr. Barnsdall did not confine himself 
entirely to the production of oil. In the 
latter years of his life he entered the 
mining field and here, as in the oil end 
of his ventures, he was more interested 
in securing properties than in developing 
them. His mining properties, including 
some valuable properties in Mexico, pro- 
duce coal, zinc and copper. 

At the death of T. N. Barnsdall, his 
executores found that he possessed oil, 
gas, and mining properties of uncounted 
potential wealth. The decision was made 
to develop these properties and accord- 
ingly the Barnsdall Corporation was 
formed. None of the usual stock selling 
schemes were used when this company 
vas organized, and as a result it is very 
little known among the investing public. 

The company was incorporated for 
$13,000,000 par value of $25. There 
was offered for subscription to the em- 
ployees and friends of T. N. Barnsdall 
$2,500,000 of the stock at $22.50 per 
share. The employes subscribed for $1,- 
250,000 and friends subscribed over $15,- 
000,000 far the remaining $1,250,000. It 
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is of interest to note that nearly all of 
this large over-subscription came from 
people associated with the oil game, or 
others familiar with the great hidden 
values of the Barnsdall company. 

The Barnsdall Corporation has at pres- 
ent 2,903 producing oil and gas wells lo- 
cated on 81,987 acres of land. It also has 
190,210 acres of land on which no devel- 
opment work has been done, making a 
total of 272,198 acres under lease. The 
daily production is running better than 
7,500 bbls., nearly all of which is settled 
production. The probabilities are that 
with the large amount of proven and 
wild-cat acreage now under control, a 
production equal to that now prevailing 
or even larger can be maintained for 
many years. 

Earnings from the mining properties 
have been small up to the present. It is 
expected that they will be much larger, 
however, after present developments have 
been completed. 

The balance sheet of the Barnsdall 
Corporation shows a book-value one and 
one-half times the amount of the out- 
standing stock. An analysis of the value 


ried at actual cost and not at market 
value or some other value to be arrived 
at many months or years hence. 

The company’s net income in 1919, 
after charging off taxes, depreciation, de- 
pletion and drilling charges, was a little 
over 10% on the outstanding stock. It 
must be taken into consideration, how- 
ever, that although this income is nom- 
inally for the entire year of 1919, the 
company was not organized until May. 

The future of the company appears 
very bright. Its policy will be to develop 
assets already owned, rather than an un- 
wise expansion of its holdings. Its poor- 
er oil territory is all very advantageously 
situated. 

The management of the Barnsdall 
Corporation I consider very competent 
and conservative, men who desire to build 
on a solid foundation for the long in- 
vestment future rather than make a big 
splurge mow for stock purposes and then 
unload on the public. 

The company’s stock, now listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, is receiving 
dividends at the rate of $2.50 a year, or 
10% a year on the $25 par value. At cur- 
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Analysis of Properties of the Barnsdall Corporation 


Percent Outstanding 
Stock Owned by 
Barnsdall Corp. 


Properties 


Barnsdall Oil Co.......... _— oseossscn IE 
Victor Oil Co...... ; 100 
Mise, Oil & Gas Props 

Barnsdall Zine Co..... 

American Tripoli Co. 

Barnsdall Coal Co. P 
Miscellaneous Mining mgs _ 
Real Estate, Etc... : 
Investments* bwteeside 
Bonds and Mtges. Owned........ . 
Advances to Affiliated Companies 


100° 
100“; 
100; 


Grand Total 


*In shares of oil, gas, 


As Carried 
in Cons. 
Balance Sheet 
$13,114,392 
321,668 
234,206 
1,114,641 


Market or 
Fair Value 
$15,0C0,0c0 
3,€C0,00° 
250,000 
5,000,000 
500,0C0 
750,000 
1,500,000 
£00,0(0 
12,815, 6&3 
279,986 
1,426,006 


Scenes $41,021,676 


mining and miscellaneous companies 








of which the various properties are car- 
ried indicates the exceptional conserva- 
tism of the company, Properties are car- 


rent prices of around $48 a share, this 
issue may be classed among the better- 
grade oil sectrities, 
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“Standard” Pipe Lines at Turning Point 


Prospects Favorable for First Important Rate Increases in Years—Shares May Be Listed on 


---4 


ings for most of the pipe line com- 

panies in the “Standard Oil Group,” 
signs are now apparent that a substantial 
change for the better is at hand. 

Several companies in the eastern divi- 
sions. already have filed tariffs covering 
an advance in certain local and inter- 
state rates and it is understood that others 
are preparing to do likewise. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that since December 31, 1919, it has 
not been necessary for~such common Car- 
riers to present applications to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to increase their rates. 

Prior to that date, however, authority 
had been obtained to effect rate increases 
but they were not general as in the cases 
of the railroads which were operated un- 
der Federal control but were made at 
various times and in various amounts. 

Probably the most important advances 
looked for are in the rates from the Mid- 
continent oil fields to the Atlantic Sea 
Board and intermediate points. The Mid- 
continent fields are regarded as being the 
back-bone of the oil industry in the 


yy eight years of declining earn- 


United States and a very large percentage 
of that production moves north and east 


to the numerous large refineries in the 
great middle west and eastern territory. 
Advances in these rates not only should 
be of considerable benefit to the originat- 
ing carrier, Prairie Pipe Line, but should 
also be highly beneficial to the various 
connecting lines which form almost a 
trans-continental transportation system. 

Pipe line stocks fell in investment favor 
after the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision in June, 1914, 
holding that they were common carriers. 
Reduction in through rates also took place 
and in some cases were radical. For ex- 
ample, the through rate of $1.25 a barrel 
on oil from Oklahoma points, etc., to the 
Atlantic seaboard was reduced to 70 cents 
which is the rate in effect today. 

In some instances, rising operating 
costs were partly off-set by increased 
gathering charges but the diminishing 
yield from local oil fields, more particu- 
larly in the east, adversely affected traf- 
fic. While these lines in many instances 
also acted as intermediate carriers in the 
western trunk line system, they were 
obliged to operate on certain divisions 
of through rates fixed in 1914, conse- 
quently higher costs cut into income ac- 
counts in a serious manner. These 
through rates are now in a fair way of 
being increased and if the increases are 
realized, they should be of benefit to most 
of the companies in the group. 

Comparatively few people realize the 
importance and extent of the “Standard’s” 
transportation system. Crude oil is gath- 
ered in Oklahoma, for example, and as- 
sisted by pumps, flows through pipes as 
far east as Long Island City, N. Y., re- 
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gardless of rivers, mountains and other 
barriers. The rates charged for this 
service are relatively small being at least 
one-half that of all-rail and substantially 








Earnings, Dividends and Prices of “Stand- 
ard” Pipe Line Stocks 
(See text for 1920 record) 
Tasre I. 
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-——Per Share—, 


$150.31 1 
*Old stock. Capitalization increased 50%. 
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under the rail and ocean rates via the 
Gulf ports. The system aggregates more 
than 50,000 miles of pipe, some thousands 
of miles of telegraph and telephone lines, 
storage tanks, pumping stations, etc. 

A majority of the pipe line companies 
were incorporated more than twenty years 
ago and are moderately capitalized. Their 
priority in the field and present day costs 
of reproducing similar properties without 


thentioning other important handicaps, 
practically preclude any serious future 
competition while their relatively low op- 
erating costs make the railroads a poor 
rival. Another feature is that they are 
managed by an organization whose high 
efficiency is acknowledged. 

About 25% of the outstanding stock of 
the older companies is said to have 
been held by -the senior Mr. Rockefeller, 
who later turned these holdings over to 
the Rockefeller Foundation. This action 
apparently indicated his faith in the earn- 
ing stability of the companies whose divi- 
dends have contributed a_ substantial 
amount to the Foundation’s income. The 
remaining shares are understood to be 
held by investors in other Standard Oil 
securities but it has been rumored re- 
cently that a broader market for them will 
be established by changing the par value 
of some of the shares and listing them 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Some companies are naturally in a more 
favorable traffic position than others but 
as there are twelve in the group whose 
stocks at present are dealt in “over the 
counter,” only brief reference to certain 
outstanding features, supplemented by the 
accompanying table of earnings, dividends 
and market range can be given in the 
limited space for this article. It will be 
noted, however, that the companies have 
been very liberal in dividend disburse- 
ments to stockholders as a relatively small 
amount of earnings is usually required to 
be plowed back into the properties or 
reserved for other corporate purposes. 


Prairie Pipe 


Incorporated in 1917 for $27,000,000 
and took over the pipe line properties of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Company whose 
stockholders received Prairie Pipe stock 
in exchange. It is the largest pipe line 
system in the “S. O.” group and receives 
oi: in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma fields 
for delivery to the S. O. of Kansas re- 
finery at Neodesha, Kansas, and for the 
S. O.-of Indiana refineries at Sugar Creek 
(Kafrsas City) and Wood River, IIl., a 
Mississippi River point. It also carries 
oil to Griffith, Indiana, where connec- 
tion is made with the Indiana Pipe Line 
Company for delivery to the big refineries 
of the S. O. of Indiana at Whiting. Other 
shipments move via connecting lines to 
refineries east of the Indiana-IIlinois 
state line, including the Imperial Com- 
pany’s refinery at Sarnia, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Some oil is also routed from the 
producing fields for delivery to Gulf 
points, but the majority of the traffic is 
billed to northern and eastern refineries. 

Dividends of $55 a share annually were 
paid in 1915 and 1916; $30 in 1918, but 
were reduced to $12 in 1919. This is cur- 
rent rate and based on prevailing quota- 
tions of $260 a share for the stock, indi- 
cated annual yield is only about 4.6%. 
This is relatively low comparedeto yields 
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of the other lines. 1919 earnings have 
not yet been made public but owing to the 
high earning power shown in the previous 
years any possible sharp decline in 1919 
may be temporary. Being the originating 
carrier in most instances and possessing 
an extensive trunk and gathering lines 
system serving a territory capable of still 
greater development, Prairie Pipe should 
be very favorably affected by the expected 
increases in both local and through 
charges. For these reasons the present 
low yield on the stock is compensated for 
by the favorable possibilities of market 
enhancement in the price of the shares. 
Illinois Pipe 

Incorporated in December, 1914, for 
$20,000,000 and acquired the pipe line 
properties of the Ohio Oil Co. in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. In 
addition to operating some thousands of 
miles of pipe line in the states mentioned, 
the company occupies a leading transpor- 
tation position in the rich oil fields of 
Wyoming which are believed to be still 
in their preliminary development stage, 
despite the remarkable progress made 
within the last few years. The company’s 
Wyoming lines handle local traffic only 
and serve principally the S. O. of Indiana 
and Midwest Refining Company’s re- 
fineries. 

Illinois Pipe’s loss from diminishing 
productive territory in the Ohio-IIlinois 
fields, etc., is offset by two important fac- 
tors: Its strong foothold in Wyoming 
and its possession of the southern link 
in the Mid-continent-Atlantic Seaboard 
trunk line system. The company receives 
oil from the Prairie Pipe at Wood River, 
Illinois, and moves it eastward nearly one 
thousand miles to Centerbridge, Pa., 
where connection is made for deliveries 
at the Bayonne refineries. 

The company has paid liberal dividends 
but in irregular amounts, the current rate 
being $16 a Share per annum. Based on 
the present market price of the stock 
($178) indicated yield is about 9%, which 
seems attractive, as the company’s earn- 
ings have not fallen off as badly as some 
of the other lines and if $16 could be paid 
in 1919 a reduction in 1920 would be sur- 
prising. The company does not issue an 
income statement, but the figures in the 
accompanying table are thought to be ap- 
proximately correct. Owing to more ag- 
gressive development of the Wyoming 
fields hereafter on account of additional 
territory being opened up by the recently 
enacted oil leasing bill and a consequent 
demand for more transportation facilities, 
its nearly one thousand mile link in the 
Mid-continent-Atlantic Seaboard trunk 
line which is assured of a steady volume 
of traffic, the shares seem cheap at $178— 
aside from the prospects of additional 
revenue being realized through higher 
gathering and trunk line charges. 


Indiana Pipe 


Incorporated in 1891 and has a capitali- 
zation of $5,000,000. Its business is prob- 
ably more stable in character than any of 
the other large lines. Oil is received from 
the Prairie Pipe at Preeble, Indiana, for 
delivery to the immense S. O. of Indiana 
refineries at Whiting. The distance be- 
tween these points is but eleven miles, but 
the large and constant volume of traffic 
assures an important contribution to the 
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company’s tarnings. It also serves as a 
connecting link between the Illinois and 
Buckeye Pipe line companies in the move- 
ment of oil for the seaboard and Cana- 
dian refineries. Owing to the. strategic 
position its lines occupy, Indiana Pipe is 
assured of a very heavy volume of traffic 
at all times, regardless of the depletion 
of the Indiana oil fields. 

Earnings have shown a sharp decrease 
during the last eight years as the com- 
pany’s revenue came largely from divi- 
sions of trunk line through rates estab- 
lished some years ago, but the expected 
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advance of such rates from the Mid-con- 
tinent field should be of great benefit when 
realized. Dividends amounting to $9.50 
a share were paid in 1919, but the com- 
pany started 1920 with the payment of $2 
regular and $2 extra for the first quarter. 
The regular rate of $2 quarterly has been 
declared for the second quarter, indicating 
at least $10 for this year. The shares 
are now quoted at around $100 and appear 
to be an excellent business man’s invest- 
ment without allowing for market en- 
hancement which such a dividend paying 
security should bring and prospects for 
higher profits when the anticipated rate 
increase is in force. 





Buckeye Pipe 


Incorporated in 1886, present capitaliza- 
tion being $10,000,000. The company has 
gathering lines in Ohio and receives oil 
from Indiana Pipe for delivery to the Im- 
perial Oil Company’s pipe line at Toledo. 
Buckeye also delivers to the S. O. of Ohio 
refineries at Cleveland and Toledo; to the 
Solar Refining plant at Lima and acts as 
connecting line with the Northern Pipe 
Line Co. at the Pennsylvania border for 
deliveries at Atlantic Coast points. The 
major part of the company’s income is re- 
ceived from its participation in through 
business originating in the Mid-continent 
fields and destined for eastern refineries, 
therefore the benefits from an advance in 
such through rates are obvious. Mean- 
while the company has prepared tariffs 
calling for a twenty per cent increase in 
certain interstate rates to become effective 
on May 1. 

Buckeye earned its dividend of $8 a 
share last year by a very narrow margin 
but no reduction in the rate is expected as 
earnings for the full year of 1920 should 
provide for current dividend requirements 
as the result of certain increased gather- 
ing line charges effective late in 1919. The 
shares therefore possess certain specu- 
lative attractions at current price levels 
but not to the degree possessed by some 
of the other lines. 


Northern Pipe 


This sturdy little company actually 
showed increasing earning power while 
its sister lines were reporting decrease 
after decrease. The reason for it is that 
Northern Pipe acts as a switching line for 
transfer of western oil from the Buckeye 
Pipe line to National Transit and New 
York Transit lines for seaboard deliveries. 
Northern has no gathering lines but rep- 
resents an important link in the trans- 
continental system, consequently is sure 
of receiving a large share of the traffic 
bound for the refineries located near New 
York harbor. Dividends amounting to 
ten dollars a share were paid in 1919 and 
the semi-annual payment of five dollars 
was made in January, 1920. Although 
the company’s 1919 annual report has not 
yet been made public, little apprehension 
is felt about ten dollars a share being paid 
in 1920. At present prices of around $105 
the stock seems very attractive as an in- 
vestment with a limited but satisfactory 
margin for market appreciation as the 
price is too low for a security of this 
class yielding 10%. On the other hand 
only 10,000 shares are outstanding, most 
of which are strongly held and the small 
floating supply may result in a sharp ad- 
vance if much buying power should sud- 
denly come into the market. 


National Transit 


Familiarly known as the “grandaddy” 
of the pipe lines, National Transit offers 
attractions from two sources—pipe line 
operations and manufacture of machinery. 
This company was incorporated in 1881 
and acted as a holding corporation for 
other pipe line stocks afterwards acquired 
by Standard Oil of New Jersey. Tran- 
sit’s normal operating income is made up 
largely from its trunk line system which 
aggregates more than 500 miles in Penn- 
sylvania. Oil is received from the North- 
ern Pipe and Southwest Pennsylvania 
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Pipe lines destined for the big refineries 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bayonne, etc., 
although it also operates 4n extensive 
gathering line system making local de- 
liveries to refineries at Pittsburgh, Oil 
City, etc. The company also owns the 
capital stock of the National Transit 
Pump and Machine Co., with plants at 
Oil City, Pa., which turn out pipe line ma- 
terials and pumping machinery for num- 
erous purposes. This company has pros- 
pered greatly as the result of government 
orders during the war and the almost in- 
satiable demand for oil well supplies due 
to the greatest drilling campign in the his- 
tory of the world. It is said to have 
enough business on hand and in prospect 
to keep its plants busy for a long time to 
come. The company began paying divi- 
dends to the parent corporation a few 
years ago and permitted it to “sweeten” 
its regular dividend payments by the dis- 
tribution of various extras, a total of $5 
having been paid last year to its stock- 
holders. After selling at a high market 
level of $40, the shares have reacted to 
around $32 and purchases made at this 
price should show a satisfactory profit 
over the next year in view of additional 
extra dividends made possible by in- 
creased earnings of the pump company 
and the realization of higher through rates 
in connection with its regular pipe line 
business. 
New York Transit 


Incorporated in 1893, its present 


ern oil, including Mid-continent, to the re- 
fineries at Bayonne, Brooklyn, Long Island 
City, etc. It maintains large storage fa- 
cilities at Olean, N. Y., and also supplies 
oil to Buffalo refineries. The seaboard 
plants constantly require an immense 
volume of oil consequently New York 
Transit is assured of a steady heavy traf- 
fic. Earnings have declined along with 
most of the other lines and corresponding 
dividend reductions have been made. $16 
a share were paid in 1919 and as earnings 
amounted to $20.57 a share, it is not likely 
that the showing will warrant a reduc- 
tion in the present dividend rate. New 
York Transit is a “solid citizen,” its 
shares having sold as high’ as $405 in 
1912, compared to current quotations of 
about $190, on which basis annual yield 
is slightly more than 8%. The company 
holds a very important position in the 
pipe line industry and should benefit to a 
great extent from any increase in through 
trunk line rates. For these reasons plus 
the earning record of the corporation, the 
present market price of the shares seems 
to afford a good buying opportunity not 
only from the viewpoint of investment 
yield but also future market appreciation. 


Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe 
Incorporated in 1895 this company’s 
capitalization is $3,500,000. It serves as a 
connecting trunk line link with the Eu- 
reka Pipe line on the Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia state line and with the Buckeye 
Pipe Line on the Ohio-Pennsylvania bor- 
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The above map, which was prepared in authoritative quarters especially for 

The Magazine of Wall Street, shows the scope of the trunk lines of the Standard 

Oil and independent pipe line companies operating from Oklahoma east. It may 

be noted that, despite the huge system already laid down, the pipe line capacity 
of the country is far below requirements 


italization being $5,000,000. It is a 


der, making deliveries to the Crescent 
Pipe line and National Transit Company 


for the seaboard. Its gathering line traf- 
fic has almost entirely dwindled away on 
account of the diminishing yields from 
local oil producing territory, consequently 
the company is practically dependent upon 
traffic from the west for its income. As 
these rates have remained stationary for 
some years, increasing operating costs 
have unfavorably affected profits with the 
result that it has shown a deficit for the 
three years ending 1919, although paying 
annual dividends in that period amounted 
to $12 a share. A reduction to $2 quar- 
terly was announced recently and although 
an advance in through rates should be a 
benefit yet the best days of the company’s 
earning power appear to be over. Intrin- 
sically, the shares are doubtless worth 
their present market price of $82, but 
unless some unforeseen favorable develop- 
ment takes place the company should set- 
tle down to a basis where earning power 
from the participation in through line 
traffic will be constant but not very large 
compared to former years. In the opinion 
of the writer, holders of these shares 
could now profitably switch them for In- 
diana Pipe or Northern Pipe around $100 
—or for National Transit at around $32 
a share. 


Southern Pipe 


Incorporated in 1890, present capitaliza- 
tion is $10,000,000. Although capitalized 
equally with Buckeye Pipe the company 
has earned nearly twice as much as the 
latter. This is due largely to the rapid 
development of the Kentucky fields during 
the last five years as Southern receives 
most of its traffic from the Eureka Pipe 
line, which, in return, receives Kentucky 
oil from Cumberland Pipe, the originating 
carrier. Southern also delivers West Vir- 
ginia oil to National Transit and supplies 
a large amount for the Philadelphia plants 
of the gigantic Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. Being largely dependent upon the 
ability of the West Virginia and Kentucky 
oil fields to “stand up” in so far as future 
production is concerned, Southern Pipe 
shares appear somewhat speculative. It did 
not earn the full dividends paid in 1918 
and 1919 and although 5% was paid for 
the first quarter of 1920, a reduction ap- 
pears to be in order unless the through 
line rates are advanced from the originat- 
ing West Virginia and Kentucky fields. 
Based upon recent dividend declaration 
and market price of $148 for the stock the 
indicated annual yield is nearly 13% and 
the opportunity to exchange these shares 
now for those of more attractive com- 
panies as mentioned in connection with 
Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe line should 
be taken advantage of. 


Eureka Pipe 


Incorporated in 1890 with present capi- 
talization of $5,000,000. This company 
operates an extensive pipe line system in 
West Virginia and in addition to gather- 
ing oil in that state it receives Kentucky 
traffic from Cumberland Pipe and from 
Buckeye Pipe on the Ohio State line, 
making deliveries to the Southern and 
Southwest Pennsylvania pipe lines. It 
also maintains about 3,000,000 barrels 
of steel tankage for storage purposes, 
which is sometimes a very valuable source 
of profit. Despite this, however, Eureka’s 
earnings have shown a greater decline 
than any other company in the group. In 
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1912 $50.37 a share was earned, com- 
pared with $7.24 in 1919. Diminishing 
runs from the West Virginia fields plus 
rising operating expenses and taxes, state 
and federal, have made serious inroads 
upon earnings. Eureka did not earn its 
1917 and 1918 dividends in the years 
named, and although only $7.28 was 
earned last year $17 was paid. This rather 
extraordinary action evidently was due 
to an increase in gathering line charges 
last September which were expected to 
yield an increased revenue amounting to 
about ten dollars a share this year. On 
the other hand, the company is contesting 
the validity of a transportation act re- 
cently passed by the state of West Vir- 
ginia which is likely to affect the company 
.to the tune of about $9 a share annually 
unless it is repealed. Pending outcome of 
the suit directors have wisely reduced 
the former quarterly dividend rate of four 
dollars to three dollars, thus placing the 
stock on a $12 annual basis. Indicated 
yield at present market price of $140 a 
share is about 8.5% per annum, and while 
the company is expected to win its suit, 
yet the diminishing supply of oil from its 
gathering line territory and the uncer- 
tainty of maintaining the present produc- 
tion in Kentucky should warrant fa- 
voring some of the other more fortunately 
situated companies. So far as actual val- 
ues are concerned, the equities behind 
Eureka shares are believed to be ample 
but the possibilities of further traffic ex- 
pansion are regarded as being limited. 


Cumberland Pipe Line 


Incorporated in 1901 with capitalization 
of $1,000,000 and is engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil in Kentucky. Earnings 
fell off sharply in 1915 but development 
of new fields in the state brought real 
prosperity to the company and _ stock- 
holders were liberally rewarded with divi- 
dends and “rights.” The growing volume 
of business necessitated an increase in 
capitalization to $1,500,000 in October, 
1917, when stockholders received the right 
to subscribe for new stock at par to the 
extent of 50% of their holdings. The 
ability to earn handsome returns on the 
new capitalization is shown by the table 
accompanying this article. 


Shipments are made to the S. O. of 
Kentucky’s refinery at Louisville and to 
the Eureka pipe line for deliveries to sea- 
board refineries. The Kentucky fields are 
noted for their comparatively shallow 
wells, and while the oil is of high grade 
yet duration of the sources of supply 
seems somewhat uncertain. This injects 
a speculative factor in the shares when 
viewed from the standpoint of permanent 
investment, but the company evidently has 
made sufficient allowance for depreciation 
to provide for any possible short life of 
its gathering line supply. Book value of 
the stock on December 31, 1919, was a 
little over $190 a share, compared to pres- 
ent market quotation of around $150. 
Dividends amounting to $12 annually 
have been paid for the last three years 
and on the basis of current price of the 
stock, the indicated yield is 8% a year. 
As dividends have been earned by a lib- 
eral margin and the outlook for the imme- 
diate future seems bright, stockholders 
may receive further returns this year 
either in cash or stock, surplus account 
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having grown to the point where a stock 
dividend might be in line for favorable 
consideration by the directors. Some tax 
adjustments are said to be made but 
should not seriously affect the earnings 
shown in the table. The shares, there- 
fore, appear attractive at current prices 
as a semi-investment. The future earnings 
of the company, however, are mainly de- 
pendent upon the continued development 
and maintenance of the present oil yield 
from the Kentucky fields and the possi- 
bility that commercial oil pools will be 
found in Tennessee. 


Crescent Pipe 


Incorporated in 1891, present capitali- 
zation being $3,000,000. This is known 
as the smallest of the pipe lines and while 
the company has no local fields to draw 
from, it serves as a connecting link in the 
Mid-continent-Seaboard trunk line, re- 
ceiving oil from the Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania pipe line and making deliveries to 
Marcus Hook (near Philadelphia), an 
important refining and exporting point. 
Like other intermediate trunk line car- 


riers, Crescent has operated on a through 
rate division fixed some time ago, and 
higher costs have adversely affected earn- 
ings. Dividends of $3 a share have been 
paid annually for the last five years but 
were not always earned in the year dis- 
bursed. A quarterly payment at the usual 
$3 per annum rate was made on March 15, 
1920, and while the chances are that it 
may not be entirely earned this year, 
Crescent is in position to make up any 
small deficiency from its surplus as the 
financial position of the company is ex- 
cellent. Book value of the stock was 
$55.64 a share on December 31, 1919, 
compared with present market price of 
$34, and while book values are generally 
‘more or less theoretical yet in this case 
they appear to be “all lean” as property 
account has depreciated to low figure. 
Owing to its forming a link in the western 
trunk line system the company is assured 
of a steady volume of traffic and an in- 
crease in through rates should affect earn- 
ings favorably. As a low priced issue the 
shares are an attractive purchase at cur- 
rent prices of around $34. 








SP OOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL EC EPORTS 
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RATIO OF EXPORTS TO PRODUCTION 
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Fortunately, the United States is not 
dependent primarily upon foreign trade. 

In 1915 domestic agricultural exports 
were $1,575,000,000, or 14.6 per cent. of 
the $10,775,000,000 estimated for farm 
production. Similar figures for 1919 show 
domestic agricultural exports of $3,583,- 
000,000, or 14.3 per cent of the estimated 
farm production of $24,982,000,000. 

In 1915 the value of manufactures was 
$24,246,000,000 and the value of exports, 
including manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing and manufactures ready 
for consumption, was $1,163,000,000, or 
48 per cent. If we assume that the value 
of manufactures increased to $50,000,000,- 
000 in 1919, the exports of $3,337,000,000 
are about 6.7 per cent of production. 

In other words, while the increase of 
our exports has been large, production 
has also made marked gains, and the ra- 
tio of exports to production scarcely held 
its own in domestic agricultural exports 
and showed only moderate growth in 
manufactures, 


It is evident from these figures that to- 
day, as before the war, export trade is a 
minor factor in American industrial life, 
and that the major factor is the domestic 
market. Any judgment as to conditions 
for 1920 must be based primarily on a 
study of the great consuming public at 
home.—(Chart and comment by Charles 
Coolidge Parlin of the Curtis Publishing 
Company.) 





THE $50,000-A-YEAR MAN 

“Men capable of earning from $25,000 to 
$50,000 a year are very scarce everywhere 
in the world. Positions worth $2,500 or 
$5,000 can be filled any time, but the 
$50,000 a year man is difficult to get, and 
is well worth the money when he is found. 

“It is nonsense today to say that these 
big salaries cannot profitably be earned. 
One man may be very cheap at $50,000 a 
year, while another may be an expensive 
luxury at $5,000. It all depends on the 
man. There are plenty of big posts wait- 
ing for the big men.”—Sir Albert Stanley. 
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Indicator of Oil Securities That Seem Attractive 
at Prevailing Prices 


More Important Issues Analyzed and Rated, Where Possible, 
According to Relative Merits 


Standard Oil of N. J. Newcomer to 
the Stock Exchange, recently listed and 
with the listing of Atlantic Refining and 
others in contemplation by “Standard 
Oil” marks a most significant change of 
policy of the Standard Oil management. 
Traded in small lots only during past 
two weeks, the stock between 750 and 800 
seems too high to the average investor 
because of its par of $100. But the stock 
is entitled to sell very high, as in spite 
of its capitalization of $100,000,000 the 
company is much under-capitalized with 
earnings that have long since passed the 
100% mark, and a net valuation of $500,- 
000,000 for the enterprise. If the stock 
were split up on a 10 to 1 basis, the new 
price of 75 to 80 would seem very at- 
tractive; and a rise to 100 at least would 
be looked for. This would be the equiva- 
lent of 1,000 for the present stock. Divi- 
dends are $20 annually but some increase 
or “melon-cutting” is anticipated. This 
is a world-leader in oil stocks and will 
probably be the barometer. of the next 
boom in the oils. Net rating A. 


Standard Oil of N. J. Preferred. This 
7% issue at 112 yields 6.3% and is re- 
garded as a gilt-edge investment, followed 
as it is by enormous values in common 
stock and without any funded debt to 
throw a shadow of doubt across the divi- 
dend. One of the few stocks that can be 
called “absolutely safe.” Might sell up to 


a lower yield basis when investment con-~ 


ditions improve. At 130 the yield would 
be 5.4% and at 140 the yield would be 
5%, and it is not too much to expect a 
very low yield on this security ultimately. 
Net rating Al. 


Atlantic Refining. At about 1550 a 
share, high price and possibilities very 
similar to Standard Oil of N. J. and with 
a capitalization of $5,000,000 and par of 
$100 is undercapitalized, and well able to 
pay very much more than its $20 divi- 
dend. Earnings are so large on capital- 
ization that company has found it easy to 
put back over $100 a share into surplus 
for the last four years, while profits have 
been as high as $20,000,000 annuwally—or 
four times its capitalization. Prospect of 
splitting up of shares into 10 for 1 would 
not prevent new stock at 155 from going 
considerably higher. This is the highest 
priced stock in the group and on the 
Stock Exchange, yet is not out of line 
with its values and prospects. Net 
“rating A. 

Atlantic Refining Preferred. A gilt- 
edge 7% issue which at 112 yields 6.3%. 
The factor of safety so strong as to 
justify high price, and yield considered 
good under all circumstances. Net rating 
Al. 

Royal Dutch (N. Y. Shares). At 104, 
paying $5.20 the yield is around 5%. Ex- 
tras and valuable rights come along oc- 
casionally which compensate for the low 
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yield. This company ranks about next in 
importance to Standard Oil of N. J. 
among the world’s oil companies, and the 
dominating interests behind Royal Dutch 
are seeking to surpass Standard Oil in 
importance, size, and strength. Backed 
by the British nation, it remains to be 
seen whether Standard Oil will be forced 
into second place. Our forecast is, that 
the premier American oil group will stay 
supreme. Yet, Royal Dutch interests are 
so diversified and its management so pro- 
gressive that during the competitive 





NOTE—The range of securities in this group 
is so extensive that it is not possible to cover 
even the most important. The stecks men- 
tioned are chosen in consideration of a multi- 
tude of factors such as technical position, price 
trend, current price, intrinsic  ~ compared 


jassi on the 
sirability, although we - a to indicate their 
investment status. 


stages at least spectacular moves,~ dis- 
coveries, acquisitions, and expansions 
should influence the stock very favorably. 
Its almost international market very 
much in its favor, and further “melons” 
confidently anticipated in the long run. 
This is a specvestment of high merit. Net 
rating about A. 


Shell Transport. At about 80 with 
dividend about 75 cents to $1 irregularly, 
stock has yielded about 5.5 to 6% on the 
average. Interests behind this company 
identical with Royal Dutch yet the scope 
of the one or the other is not necessarily 
going to be the same. This stock always 
in high favor with British, Dutch and 
German investors, and also has inter- 
national market. Its price trend follows 
Royal Dutch closely, but'may break away 
at any time. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. brought 
the issue to this country and it is doubt- 
ful if any wide distribution has yet taken 
place between 70 and 80. When oil list 
becomes very firm, this is one of the first 
of the speculative-investments in the oils 
that should be considered. Net rating 
about Bl. 


Texas Company. This company is ina 
class by itself, and it is doubtful if mar- 
ket quotations even at former high levels 
have ever mirrored true intrinsic values. 
Stock has been held back latterly due to 
new financing—the issue of 7% notes— 
but between 180 to 200 Texas Company 
should be attractive to the investor able 
to disregard the disconcerting moves of 
this stock marketwise. Texas Company 
is one of the biggest of the “independ- 
ents” and in spite of its leadership in oil 
production in the state of Texas, it could 
very well exceed former high. records 
if the management so desired. Important 


rights to subscribe to new stock at par 
are given occasionally, over and above the 
$10 regular dividend, which gives a yield 
of under 5%. Stock in good esteem 
among investors and all those who have 
analyzed the company are unanimous in 
their good opinion of the company and 
its management. Net rating A. 


Texas Company 7% Notes. This is 
a recent issue and at 98 the yield is a 
little over 7%. These notes must be 
rated as gilt-edge out of consideration 
for the large margin between profits and 
interest requirements, also the buffer of 
safety provided by the common stock 
that follows this debt. An issue that 
can be considered for investment with 
great confidence. Net rating Al. 


Pan American Petroleum Co. This 
company practically controls the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company, the Caloric 
Company, the British-Mexican Petroleum 
Company and the Doheny Pacific Pe- 
troleum Company. Ownership of shares 
in this company carries its valuable equi- 
ties in Mexican Petroleum’s prosperity 
together with the other companies named, 
together with valuable shipping enter- 
prises. There is far less risk attached 
from the speculative viewpoint in owning 
Pan-American rather than Mexican 
Petroleum, because the risk is more 
scattered and the market action of the 
stock more conservative than its fast: 
moving “subsidiary.” Stock pays $6 an- 
nually in dividends and there seems no 
reason why this should not be continued 
indefinitely. The stock sells around 10 
and its high during 1919 was 140%. The 
low this year was 71% reached during the 
big decline in February. This is one of 
the more stable of the oil issues on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and prevailing 
levels or a little below would seem to be 
an opportunity to invest in a growing 
enterprise that has large possibilities. Net 
rating B. 

Mexican Petroleum. The leading 
producing company in Mexico under the 
Doheny’ management (same as Pan- 
American) that would sell considerably 
higher but for unsettled conditions in 
that country. Intrinsically the stock is by 
no means high, although selling at double 
its par value of $100. The stock is now 
about 64 points from its high price in 
1919, and the only valid objection to the 
stock would be its volatile character as 
to price changes. It is not a suitable se- 
curity for anyone with limited funds, but 
a satisfactory speculative investment dur- 
ing weak spells in the market for those 
who can stand under their commitments 
despite 30 point (or more) fluctuations. 
A powerful growing company that is 
going to benefit with the further develop- 
ment of the fuel oil industry as applied 
to modern discoveries in heat, light and 
power machinery. Net rating about B. 
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Stocks Which Might Be Switched Into Oils — 


Many Oil Stocks at Current Comparative Prices Seem More Likely to Yield Profits Than Low- 
Priced Rails and Certain Industrial Issues 


OR those who have bought the rail- 
F road stocks at prices somewhere 
near the present market there is 
hope of reclamation through switches into 
other and better rails, and several sug- 
gestions for such switches have been 
made in recent issues of THE MAGAZINE 
or Watt Street; but for those who 
ought some of the rails at anything like 
the high prices of the past twenty years 
there is only slight prospect of recovering 
losses by means of switches into other 
rails; for this class, of all other stocks, 
has the least buoyancy. 

While no comparisons can be made be- 
tween rails and oils on a basis of in- 
vestment factors, the history of the two 
enterprises shows that the big profits have 
been in the latter, and it is only through 
big _profits that big losses can be sal- 
vaged. It is a fact commonly known that 
no other man in the United States could 
have sustained the rail losses incurred by 
John’ D. Rockefeller; and at least some 
of the profits from Standard Oil have 
been absorbed by losses in Western Mary- 
land, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Denver & 
Rio Grande, Western Pacific and other 
roads. 

Has it occurred to you that you might 
reverse Mr. Rockefeller’s unfortunate 
practice? If you have a loss of 100 points 
in a railroad stock, the outlook for re- 
covery through a switch into another rail 
is remote, but an examination of oil stock 
prices for a period of years will convince 
you that the prospects are better for re- 
claiming such a loss by changing the na- 
ture of the investment. 

The high price of Baltimore & Ohio 
common for twenty years is 125%, and 
the present price is around 34, or a de- 
cline of about 91 points. In a twenty- 
year period, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul common has dropped from a high 
of 19954 to a present price of about 36, 
or 163 points. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
commén shows a twenty-year high of 
51%, and is now selling around 8, a 
loss of about 42 points. New Haven, 
which reached a high of 255 in this period, 
shows a decline of about 221 points to a 
present market price of 34. Texas & 
Pacific reached its high of 70% in 1919, 
and shows a loss of about 27 points at 
the market. Denver & Rio.Grande com- 
mon reached a high of 54 in a twenty-year 
period, and at 7 shows a decline of 47 
points. 

Most of the foregoing losses would be 
difficult to regain through switches into 
rails and some of them practically impos- 
sible. On the other hand, movements of 
certain oil stocks in the past twenty years 
show that the greatest loss—that of 221 
points on New Haven—could have been 
recovered several times. 

Both Baltimore & Ohio and St. Paul 
seem permanently out of the dividend 
list and the writer’s belief is that this 
condition is permanent, at least for the 
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next three or four years. Their great 
hope lies in a bull market, pr even semi- 
bull market in the rails, when they would 
undoubtedly go up with the rest: the out- 
look for such a prospect is very fair and 
the investor’s position consequently is as 
speculative as are the stocks concerned. 
On general principles there is a dislike 
in the analyst’s mind to suggest taking a 
loss—even a temporary one—of perhaps 
100 points or more. 

On the other hand, oil stocks like White 
Oil, Gilliland, or Union have a very 
promising future and from the specu- 
lative-investment viewpoint have also de- 
clined between 20 and 30 points. 

These corporations certainly seem to 
have their future directly ahead, and 
their enterprises are undoubtedly less be- 
set by uncertainties than the railroads. 
A temporary switch at least from St. Paul 
or B. & O. in the 30s to some of these 
oil stocks also selling in the 30s might 
prove of great advantage. Ten or 20 
points is just that much gained, and the 
writer doubts if the rails mentioned would 
gain that much appreciation in the same 
length of time. 

With the advantage of a good market 
profit realized upon a good move in 
a growing oil company one could again 
consider whether it would be worth while 
to repurchase St. Paul or B. & O. even 
at 10 points higher up. 

The same principle applies to low- 
priced rails like Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, Denver & Rio Grande, or Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie. One might add some 
of the low-priced tractions like Interboro 
common and Interboro preferred whose 
prospects are very obviously uncertain, 
and in a business way not comparable 
with the producing and refining of oil. 
Low-priced stocks of oil corporations 
that are forging ahead and likely to show 
excellent earnings at least during the 
next five years or so afford better mate- 
rial for optimism and market hopes than 
low priced rails whose principal merit is 


a low price, a state of market liquidation, . 


and the favorable operation of the Cum- 
mins-Esch suggestion as to a 5%2% re- 
turn on property valuation, which might 
or might not benefit the weaker sisters 
among the roads. 

The prospects of corporations like 
Oklahoma Producing & Refining, Island 
Oil & Transport, Elk Basin, or Sapulpa 
are measurable within certain degrees of 
reasonable certitude. One can say right 
now “They are doing very well and every- 
thing is in their favor for a continuance 
of the past three years of prosperity.” 


Industrial and Mining Switches 


Alaska Gold, Alaska Juneau, Cresson 
Gold, Yukon Gold and Butte Copper & 
Zinc all have hopes of a certain order, 
but this quarter has probably caused as 
much disappointment as any group on 
the list. Federal Mining & Smelting and 


American Zinc Lead & Smelting have 
also promised much but done little in the 
past two years. The list would not be 
complete without the addition of Ten- 
nessee Copper and Chemical (partly an 
uncommertial copper proposition and a 
chemical stock). All of these have made 
many false starts and one can only assume 
that there is little or no optimistic mate- 
rial available upon which to start an en- 
thusiastic move. 


It has been a long wait for the investor 
who has been hoping for the forces be- 
hind the market movements of these is- 
sues, to get ready. It still looks like a 
long wait and more action might be had 
by pinning one’s investment faith to the 
oil group at this time. 


Most cheap oils are deservedly cheap, 
yet the issues named above might ulti- 
mately be found more deserving mediums 
for long range expectations. The Alaska 
twins might come back by some scientific 
miracle. Gold might go up. The unex- 
pected could enter into the situation of 
Federal, American Zinc or Tennessee 
C. & C., but such hopes seem very specu- 
lative. The probabilities decidedly favor 
the oil issues, both for specvestment or 
speculation. 

Coca Cola seems high at 37, and I 
believe White, Gilliland and Union will 
on the average show a better appreciation 
and pay better dividends ultimately. 

American Linseed and Corn Products 
have registered remarkable rises and 
some investors have good profits. The 
latter at 100 registers the highest price 
in its history. If I held it, I would in 
spite of stock dividend possibilities and 
probable higher prices act conservatively 
and take some profits. Both issues are 
getting near the “discounting point,” and 
a pair of oil issues that have not been 
exploited extensively would now claim 
my attention. I refer to Royal Dutch at 
105 and Shell Transport at 81. The long 
range future of these companies is re- 
markable. 

Caddo Oil does not impress me so much 
as Invincible Oil, Merritt Oil or Tropical 
Oil, although the last three are not list- 
ed. Merritt and Tropical in the 20s look 
good enough for many switches where 
an investor holds a mining or industrial 
issue around 20 that shows no resiliency. 

Famous Players has had a good ad- 
vance from recent lows—in fact is up 20 
points at 85. We formerly advised a sale 
around 112. Preceded by a substantial 
preferred issue, and representing an in- 
dustry that is not fully stabilized, the 
writer would sooner hold Shell Transport 
at 81 rather than Famous Players at 85. 

The excellent prospects of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and of the Indiana Com- 
pany make those issues attractive in spite 
of their high price. They will probably 
show a better per cent of growth than 
many lower priced rails and industrials. 
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Oil Securities We Would Not Recommend 


Suggestions from Members of Our Staff as to Issues They Would Prefer to Avoid Under 


NOTE—The brief comments 


Present Conditions 


included in this department represent personal opinions, 
If any misstatements or exaggerations are noted by officials or others well informed as to the various Ap 


have them brought to our attention so that other investigation may be made. 


ENERAL OIL COMPANY OF 
HOUSTON. — We have had 
“many come-backs” as a result of 

previous adverse reports on this company. 
Stockholders have written us, highly in- 
dignant because we have characterized 
this stock as a risky speculation. Sorry 
to hurt the optimistic expectations of any- 
one, but it is our duty to speak our mind, 
and we stick to previous advices. 

We believe it will not be’ very long 
before our opinion will be justified in the 
light of events that may happen. Our 
recent reports are even more adverse, and 
to those who hold this stock and can get 
out with profit or even at a loss we would 
say, “Go, while the going is good.”—D. V. 


RANGER CONSOLIDATED OIL 
COMPANY.—A subscriber purchased 
some of this stock and referred us to a 
daily market letter praising its virtues. 
We replied: 

“Very evidently the optimistic expecta- 
tions of the company and the X Publish- 
ing Company have not been realized. The 
stock is not listed on any exchange so 
far as we know, and we do not know of 
any quotations on the N. Y. Curb. As 
your letters are unanswered, suggest you 
communicate with the officers of the com- 
pany at Dallas, Texas, and perhaps 
throygh one or two of the banks, such 
as the First National of Ranger and the 
Guaranty State Bank, same city, asking 
for information. Note that the company 
has referred to these two banks for ref- 
erences. Production in the Burkburnett 
field has been falling off severely in the 
past few months due to over-drilling of 
this field. We do not know the present 
production of this company, and, in fact, 
no information or statements of earnings 
is available. Suggest you get in touch 
with officers of the company, and if they 
fail to satisfy your reasonable require- 
ments, get in touch with us again.” 

The subscriber now informs us that the 
firm that originally put out the stock has 
discontinued its sale and that inquiry 
through a bank drew the opinion: “We 
don’t consider the stock worth anything.” 
A bright touch is given to the picture in 
the fact that although communications to 
the company have not resulted in informa- 
tion, a check for $30 in dividends has 
been remitted. 

Can this dividend check be a gift from 
the Greeks, and should our subscriber 
question a good live check that has since 
been paid? We do not know, but the 
dividend check causes no reversal of our 
opinion. Some sstatistical information 
would be more welcome than checks, 
from our point of view, and an assurance 
that the dividend is being earned by a 
good fat margin. On this subject the 
company, it would seem, is discreetly 
“mum.”—D. V. 
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EMPIRE OIL AND GAS CO.—Fol- 
lowers of the market who have heard of 
the great success of the Empire Gas and 
Fuel Co., Cities Service’s oil subsidiary, 
should not be too eager to grasp at the 
opportunity to pick up the stock of Em- 
pire Oil and Gas at anywhere from % to 
¥Y% cent a share. The two stocks, while 
alike in name, have no other resemblances 
to speak of, scarcely even the fact that 
they are both in the oil business. 

Empire Oil and Gas has a capitalization 
of ten million shares of par value one (1) 
cent apiece, U. S. Currency, totalling $100,- 
000. This is based on a half interest in 
the Violet Armstrong lease in the Nowata 
field, Oklahoma, on which four wells have 
been drilled, three of which are produc- 
ing, as one might say—the total produc- 
tion being estimated at six barrels a day 
—while the fourth is making gas. The 
company is therefore entitled to about 
three barrels a day, or as our lightning 
calculator would say, $3,500 a year. Read- 
ers interested in pure mathematics, as 
distinguished from applied, will verify the 
statement that this amounts to about one- 
thirtieth of a cent per share, or in other 
terms about the yearly income of one 
able-bodied bricklayer. 

If the price of wall-paper goes up much 
higher, these certificates may eventually 
turn out to have some practical value.—G. 


A. B. MORLEY’S OIL LEASES.— 

A. B. Morley & Co. are sending out a 
very artfully worded circular headed in 
red ink: “The Leading National Bank of 
McCulloch County Tells Why This Sec- 
tion Is Selected as Site of Next Great 
Oil Strike—The Commercial National 
Bank of Brady, Texas, the principal city 
in McCulloch County, in a statement is- 
sued, declares that 


“Leading Geologists Say Oil 
Is Sure to Be Found Here” 


In other words, we tell you that A. B. 
Morley & Co. tell us that the Commercial 
National Bank tells them that leading 
geologists tell it that oil is sure to be 
found in McCulloch County. On that 
basis you are asked to pay $75 for a 
lease on 2% acres of McCulloch County. 

This offer of leases is in pure wild-cat 
territory and the block of acreage offered 
is miles from any production. The price 
asked is greatly in excess of what leases 
are selling for in this general vicinity. 
The amount of acreage offered, 2%% acres}; 
is ridiculously small for any practical pur- 
pose and talk of any one buying an inter- 
est or drilling 50-50 on 2% acres is pure 
“bunk,” when applied to practical oil men. 

As a matter of fact, the investor does 
not need to make any further investigation 
after he reads that “leading geologists say 
oil is sure to be found here.” Leading 


which are impartial but of course not infallible. 
we shall be 


glad to 





geologists never say that oil is sure to be 
found anywhere. In some cases they may 
be able to say that there is a high de- 
gree of probability that oil will be found, 
but that is as far as they would ever go, 
So when the investor reads that oi! is 
“sure” to be found, he is warranted in 
concluding that all the information which 
follows is un-sure. 

There is another ‘characteristic of this 
circular which should make the investor 
wary. The numerous statements on the 
first page are made in such a way that 
they might, or might not, be those of the 
Commercial National Bank or of A. B. 
Morley & Co. That is, while many read- 
ers might draw the conclusion that all 
this was said by the Commercial National 
Bank of Brady, the page is so worded 
that the conclusion would be hard to es- 
tablish by absolute proof. 

The circular offering any security spon- 
sored by a house of the best grade says 
what it has to say briefly, definitely and 
clearly. It is far more likely to say too 
little than too much. It is careful to 
keep well within the truth and to present 
official or other figures backing up its 
statements. 

When any stock circular does not cor- 
respond with this description in a gen- 
eral way, it is well to give it a through 
ticket at once on the Waste Basket L’n 
—S. E. 


OSAGE OIL AND REFINING— 
This company with a capitalization of 
$2,000,000 (par of shares $1) is attempt- 
ing to sell stock at $1.50, although local 
brokers seem to have a supply on hand 
at 93 cents a share. The prospectus 
claims a desire to steer clear of Wall 
Street to avoid stock-jobbing in the stock 
Osage O. & R. is described as an invest- 
ment and speculation, and “the opportuni- 
ties for striking it rich and making a for 
tune, from a modest investment, are ever 
present.” 

We see nothing in the prospectus to 
justify a 50 per cent. premium on the 
stock, especially as it sells in New York 
for 93 cents. Translated into normal par 
value of $100, this would mean that the 
company is asking $150 a share for stock 
that is offered at $93. Certainly there is 
some difference of opinion as to its value 
We do not agree that Osage O. & R. is 
an investment—it is distinctly a specula- 
tion, and nothing more. Moreover, the 
company has no apparent basis upon 
which to predict “a fortune” out of a 
modest investment in the stock. 

Production is estimated at 15,000 bbls 
monthly. At $3 the present quoted figure 
for Mid-Continent crude, the gross in- 
come would be $45,000 monthly, or $540,- 
000 yearly. The net profit on this basis, 
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after taxes, depreciation and overhead, 
would be less than $400,000, or 20 per 
cent. per annum—the equivalent of 20 
cents a share. The company could not 
conservatively pay more than 10 cents a 
share in dividends on this basis, and 
with the stock at $1.50 it is difficult to 
get enthusiastic, or to see where the 
“fortune” comes in. 

The acreage of the company is mostly 
wild-cat and the valuation of $4,238,510 
placed on it by the company may or may 

t be conservative. Although capitaliza- 
tion is nominally $2,000,000, the company 

attempting to sell itself on a basis of 
50 per cent. premium, which increases the 

pital liability to $3,000,000. 

Osage Oil and Refining is highly specu- 
lative.—D. Scans 


HARRIS OIL SYNDICATE. — 


\mong the numerous companies which 
sprang up within the last few years, and 
which have “bright prospects” for entic- 


ing “profits,” Harris Oil deserves some 
notice. I have decided to leave this stock 
alone and advise our readers to do so, 
for obvious reasons. As matters stand 
now, the company is nothing but a mere 
prospect; what.the future may bring, mo 
one can tell. The story. which we read 
in the report to “Members of the Harris 
Oil Syndicate” concerning a lease of 73 
acres, “the best and by far the most im- 
portant deal, right in the heart of the 
celebrated Ranger district, which gives the 
Syndicate shares an intrinsic value of $150 
or more,” is too alluring to be convincing. 
Nor is the statement that “the organiza- 
tion will pay for itself over and over 
again.” 

The company was organized in 1919 and 
has a total paid in capital of $178,000; the 
riginal capitalization was to be $250,000, 
but “some subscribers did not take up 
their entire allotments.” Of interest doubt- 
less is the company’s “Balance Sheet of 
Disbursements.” Of the entire $178,000, 





$76,000 was expended for the purpose of 
acquiring property and leases; $5,300 on 
wild-cat acreage; $1,431 for transporta- 
tion, hotel and incidentals in connection 
with President Harris’ trips on “Syndi- 
cate” business. The remainder includes 
geologists’ investigation, services, ete. I 
fail to see how stockholders will benefit 
by studying the above “balance sheet,” or 
by such statements as “the great value of 
this organization is in securing new deals 

. and when this organization puts its 
O. K. on a deal it must be genuine,” or 
“all expenditures are made on approved 
vouchers and money is not paid without 
the president’s approval.” In view of the 
above, I am inclined to think that it is 
somewhat inadvisable to put money into 
an organization which “may become a 
good earner,” when there are so many 
opportunities to secure stock of “real” oil 
companies which are not only fairly safe 
investments but have also excellent specu- 
lative possibilities—W. R. 


Germany Struggling Back to Normal 


Reorganization of Former Empire a Slow and Painful Process—Many Groups Apparently 


Working at Cross-Purposes 
By BERNARD HOLZ 





This Is the First of a Number of Articles by Mr. Bernhard Holz, an Authority om Economic and Financial Conditions, 


Especially 


Those of Central and Eastern Europe. Mr. Holz Will Discuss Such Topics as the Reason for the Acute Depreciation of the Mark in 
Foreign Exchange, the Disparity Between the Position of the Mark Abroad and at Home, the Progress of Industria] Reconstruction and 


the Outlook for Rehabilitation. 





JY RESENT conditions in the former 
German Empire are, generally speak- 
ing, misjudged by visiting foreigners. 

Those who have not been personally in 
Germany over-estimate the existing 
strain, while those who have spent the 
last few months in Germany have, upon 
the whole, formed a somewhat too op- 
timistic opinion concerning present con- 
ditions. 

The chief trouble at present is the 
depreciation of the mark in foreign ex- 
change. In many circles it was held that 
the value of the mark would improve 
substantially upon the ratification of the 
lreaty of Versailles; but unfortunately 

st the reverse has taken place and an 
unexpected and pronounced decline oc- 

rred followed by a slight recovery. It 

dificult to- judge with any accuracy 
why the rate has been declining so. Of 
the many reasons one might assign only 
one which upon careful examination can 
be said to be completely responsible. Ger- 
man experts disagree as to the reason 
while foreigners usually ascribe the de- 
ciine to speculation. The purchasing 
power of the mark within Germany, dis- 
regarding for the moment the ordinary 
peace-time gold cover for note issues, is 
no doubt substantially higher than the 
day to day quotations. 

In this connection the present form of 
g-vernment must not be overlooked. One 
cannot fail to observe a certain weak- 
ress in it as is the case in most govern- 
ments which are composed of several es- 
sentially different groups and factors. 
From the very beginning the present Gov- 
ernment has not proceeded decisively 
against the extreme parties of opposition 
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of either the right wing or the left. This 
attitude bids fair to be the prevailing 
policy of the present government. Of 
course the cohesion and inner stability 





A MARKET STREET IN BERLIN 


This, the third largest European city, 

ranks in wealth next to Paris, covering 

an area of twenty-four square miles, 
with a population of 3,250,000 


of the present union are bound to in- 
crease, particularly as solutions have been 
reeched to such difficult problems as the 
new constitution and taxation which 
might easily have caused an adminis- 
trative crisis. 


The new tax laws, of course, brought 
about a sensible advance in the cost of 
living even before they became effective. 
These steady advances in the price of 
the daily necessities of life led to dis- 
quieting unrest during the first half ef 
January. The disorders, however, were 
easily crushed by the government and 
are gradually disappearing. 

Hunger riots may be expected in the 
latter part of spring or the early part 
ef summer, especially in the large cities 
and industrial regions if the Government 
should fail to import sufficient food from 
abroad. The owners of large estates are 
hoarding vast amounts of agricultural 
products partly for selfish and partly for 
political reasons, and since the Govern- 
ment is favorably disposed toward these 
classes no change in this respect -need 
be expected. 

A third reason, which because of its na- 
ture cannot be subjected to minute criti- 
cism, is the nature of the German people. 
One can predict the future intelligently 
only with reference to the past and it is 
impossible to help crediting the German 
people with having achieved great suc- 
cess with sma!l means through untiring 
efforts and economies. However, one 
must assume that the good qualities of 
the German people have not disappeared 
at once but will rather emerge, so to 
speak, out of the whirl of metamorphoses 
which Germany has to go through before 
conditions return to normal. At any rate, 
it must be admitted that the desire to 
work and the amount of work produce 
have been quite satisfactory ‘since the sec- 
ond half of 1919 Of pre-war 
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Minor Business Cycle Probably Approaching 


Culmination 


Commercial Money High—Commodity Prices Steady at High Level — Some Industries 
Catching Up with Demand, but Business in General Still Prosperous 
By G. C. SELDEN 


COMMENTED a month ago on the 
significance of the rising commercial 
paper rate. It is now a shade higher, 

at 634% to 7% for the best business bills 
at New York. About the some rate was 
touched for a few days in the war panic 
of 1914, but otherwise this is the highest 
rate since 1907. 

When we remember that since those 
dates the new Federal. Bank System has 
tremendously enlarged the country’s 
credit facilities, and that Wall Street’s 
supply of credit has been sharply cut 
down, we realize that the 7% rate indi- 
cates a big demand for commercial loans. 

The-same thing is shown by the actual 
amounts of loans themselves. At the 
beginning of December the loans and in- 
vestments of 800 reporting Federal banks 
ere about $9,200,000,000. They rose 
steadily to about $10,250,000,000 for the 
week ended March 20. This was an in- 
crease of over a billion in 34% months, or 
about 1134%, and they are still higher 
now. It is evident that we cannot go on 
at this rate very long. 

Moreover, this great increase in com- 
mercial loans has not been due to any 
corresponding increase in the volume of 
general business moving. Bank clearings 
outside New York—which afford a pretty 
good measure of business ‘activity when 
commodity prices are reasonably stable, 
as they have been during these months— 
have shown but little change. Business 
men have found it necessary to borrow 
more money even though not doing any 
more business, considering the average 
for the entire country. 


Commodity Prices Steady 


According to Bradstreet’s Index, 
shown on the large graph herewith, the 
general average of all commodities has 
remained almost. stationary for three 
months. Business men, therefore, have 
not as a rule been able to show gains re- 
sulting from price movements—but on the 
other hand they have suffered no losses 
from that cause. 

This comes as a decided novelty, for 
since the end of 1914 prices have risen 
almost continuously, with the exception 
of a dip in the first quarter of 1918, 
which was quickly recovered. Five years 
of rising prices have gradually led busi- 
ness men to adapt their operations to 
that condition. But it is a condition 
which cannot possibly endure _indefi- 
nitely. 

After the pause in the movement which 
is now in evidence, a downward swing is 
what would naturally be expected. Even 
if that downward movement does not be- 
gin at once, it cannot, in my opinion, be 
long delayed. Business men, therefore, 
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should adopt a policy of caution. For 
five years it has been the agressive and 
daring man who has made the most 
money; but the time has now probably 
arrived when conservative managers will 
have their day. Rapid expansion or the 
accumulation -of large stocks of goods 
should now be avoided. 


Shoes an Example 

The present condition of the shoe in- 
dustry serves as an example of what may 
occur in many other lines. In recent 
months the aggregate of sales in dollars 
has been a new high record—but the 
number of pairs sold has been falling off. 
People are wearing their shoes longer 
because they have to pay so much for 
new ones. They are economizing by 
having fewer shoes and they are patroniz- 
ing the cobbler. The general result is a 
somewhat quieter feeling in’ the industry 
among both wholesalers and retailers. 
Orders brought in by manufacturers’ 
salesmen are of smaller volume than last 
year at this time. “Brogues” and fancy 
shoes are less in demand, because buy- 
ers are looking for utility compared with 
the price. 

British shoes are crowding in. Even 
last fall English salesmen were offering 
shoes here decidedly cheaper than similar 
American shoes. A British manufacturer 
has recently been getting orders right in 
New England, the heart of the world’s 
shoe business. It is, of course, the de- 
preciation of English exchange here 
that makes this possible. Dollars are 
worth so much more than pounds, rela- 
tively, that a low price here looks like a 
fair price in England. 

In spite of all this, the shoe business 
is still pretty prosperous. But it is prob- 
able that the tendency to contraction will 
continue throughout the year and likely 
enough into 1921. For if similar de- 
velopments spread through other lines of 
business, their effect will be cumulative. 
If the operative in a shoe factory finds 
himself working only part time, he will 
buy fewer shoes. Extend that same prin- 
ciple throughout industry and you have 
the “minor cycle,” as we call it; that is, 
you have the principal reason why the 
activity of trade increases for two or 
three years and then decreases for a year 
or two. While the upward swing of the 
cycle is on, prosperity pyramids itself; 
when the downward swing begins, ex- 
actly the reverse takes place, and for a 
time falling activity breeds more falling 
activity. 

Growing Imports 

For nine months our favorable balance 
of trade has shown a declining tendency, 
as seen from the graph. Exports have 
held up very well, but imports have out- 


stripped them in rate of growth. It is 
probable that our exports will continue 
good for some time to come. Samuel 
Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Co., is now in Europe planning methods 
of selling on credit. The copper pro- 
ducers are working on the same prob- 
lem. The Federal Board has given out 
the plans under which Edge Law cor- 
porations may operate, and some increase 
in the activities of companies of this kind 
is probable. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me useless to 
hope for a reversal of the downward 
trend of our export balance. With the 
heavy discount on the important foreign 
exchanges, there is a big inducement for 
foreigners to sell us goods, and an- 
other big inducement is their acute need 
of the money. Eventually, I expect to 
see our export balance replaced by an 
import balance. This should cause no 
apprehension—on the other hand, it is to 
our advantage as a nation, viewing the 
matter over a long period of time—but 
during the period of readjustment to this 
new condition the increased sales of for- 
eign goods here will compete with do- 
mestic production, and thus tend to check 
our trade activity. 


Stock Prices 


The movements of industrial stock 
prices also look as though we were ap- 
proaching the end of the upswing of the 
minor cycle. Average prices are back 
nearly to the previous top, but there is 
not so much “pep” in this advance as 
there was in the bull market last fall, in 
spite of the fact that the bulls have had 
the assistance of several “melons.” Two 
years and four months have passed since 
the last “bottom,” December, 1917. That 
is usually time enough for the upward 
swing of a minor cycle in stocks to about 
run its course. ‘ 

We have also had a year of advance in 
U. S. Steel’s orders and in pig iron and 
coal production (except for the dip 
caused by the strike). Copper has been 
the laggard. It is usually a “late mover,” 
and wuld naturally be expected to come 
forward sharply before long. The plans 
for exports may bring this move to a 
head. . 

While I look for some slowing of 
business in various lines the last half of 
this year, I still believe that the year as 
a whole will be one of general business 
prosperity. There are no large stocks 
of goods on hand. The worst feature 
is the high cost of credit. 

As this is written time money at New 
York is a little more plentiful with the 
rate 8 to 814; but even this is a very high 
rate and I see no signs of any pro- 
nounced ease. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


Demands Continue for Reduction of Government Expenditures and Repeal of War Legislation 
—Wide Interest in Reconstruction of Europe 


PRODUCTION OF WEALTH ONLY WAY 
TO EFFECT ITS DISTRIBUTION 
Governor Coolidge Urges Recognition of 
Prosperity’s Real Basis 


“I think, if we look into the economic 
question carefully, we will see that the 
best way to secure the distribution of 
wealth is the production of wealth. The 
sooner we realize that, the better off we 
shall be from an economic standpoint. 

“We need capital, because we need an 
enhanced production. And unless busi- 
ness is carried on at a profit, it won't 
be carried on at all. That has been a 
great trouble in our transportation busi- 
ness. It has been assumed our enter- 
prises could go on and on, without capi- 
tal. They should have a surplus of earn- 
ings that will give them standing and 
respectability with the investing public. 
That is especially true of the transporta- 
tion business.” 


RESERVE BANKS SHOULD NOT 
IGNORE CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Pierre Jay, Chairman of N. Y. Bank, De- 
clares Their Responsibility Has 
Increased 

“Except in the case of open market 
transactions, whatever pressure Federal 
Reserve Bank rates may put upon the 
volume of credit is exerted, not directly, 
but through the member banks. It is 
important, therefore, that as the first 
steps are being undertaken to reduce the 
great credit expansion which war financ- 
ing necessitated, the member banks should 
realize that the existence of their new 
credit organization does not lessen the 
responsibility for credit conditions which 
they formerly recognized and assumed. 
On the contrary, it rather increases their 
responsibility because of immensely in- 
creased credit power which the new or- 
ganization creates and which they take 
the initiative in using. The duty of the 
organization is to establish such rates as 
will suffice to keep the volume of credit 
within control. But it is the credit poli- 
cies and requirements of the ‘member 
banks, reflected in the amount of their 
reserve credit they call into use, which 
will usually determine the volume.” 





PUBLIC EXPENDITURES MUST BE 
KEPT WITHIN INCOME 


Representative I. W. Mondell Points Out 
Gravity of Situation 

Citing the two and one-half billion dol- 
lar war deficit as “not covered by bonds 
or provided for by current revenues,” 
Representative Mondell, Republican lead- 
er, said that such a sum to be carried by 
short term notes was “a serious menace 
at any time,” and particularly when the 
country was trying to recover from the 
war. 

“The increasing gravity of the diffi- 
culties arising out of this enormous vol- 
ume of indebtedness that must be re- 
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newed from time to time is indicated by 
the fact that while all of these certificates 
that were offered sold readily in the 


spring and summer of 1917 bearing an 
interest rate of 3 per cent, less than $200,- 
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000,000 of a recent Treasury offering of 
certificates at 44% per cent were sold, and 
the Treasury will be in the market in 
the very near future for loans on short 
time certificates at 434, with the prob- 
abilities that the rate will have to be still 
further advanced and may go to 6 per 
cent, or twice the interest rate of three 
years ago. 

“Treasury officials have handled a try- 
ing situation most admirably, but they 
cannot avert disaster unless we keep pub- 
lic expenditures within our income.” 





HIGH MONEY RATES DO NOT SOLVE 
PROBLEM OF DEFLATION 


Hambleton & Co. Criticise Reserve Board’s 
Methods of Applying Brakes 


“Continued high money is not going to 
sclve the problem at which the Adminis- 
tration, in common with the thinking 
portion of the country, is aiming. On 
the contrary, it is serving to jeopardize 
prosperity. Greater production, a better 
stimulated effort, and a frank realiza- 
tion of the “working requirements” of 
the task which confronts us are essen- 
tial. Adding to the cost of everything 
by placing a penalty upon the use of the 
prime essential in all business is bound 
to prove harmful, and putting a reason- 
able cost upon money would promote 
greater production, more competitive 
effort, and lend an added 
capital and the development of our na- 
tional resources. 

“Instead, therefore, of continuing to 
argue for more ‘consistent deflation’ and 
the necessity (sic) for the use of less 
money, and seeking to enforce that semi- 
mandatory request by ‘applying the 


incentive to 


brakes’ at the source of supply, the Re- 
serve System should by an educational 
campaign undertake to point out to t 

wage-earner, the small merchant, 1! 

housewife and the ‘man in the street’ 
the fact that the. root of retrenchment is 
in the last analysis, subject primarily 
individual control, and that were the tru 
cause of existing conditions appreciated 
by those in whose hands ultimate im- 
provement thereof lies, the betterment 
would be inevitable, though slow; th 
selfish impulse in the long run would 
prove the predominant -influence.” 





SITUATION CALLS FOR CHECKING 
UNDESIRABLE EXPANSION 


Representative Platt Emphasizes Impor. 
tance of Restricting Speculation 


In concluding a discussion of the Phel: 
bill, which provides the Federal Reser 
Board with power to regulate discounts 
Representative Edmund Platt, chairma: 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, said: 

“I think not many people will attempt 
to deny the necessity of checking expan- 
sion, or inflation, wherever it can be don 
without harming productive industry. 
good deal of the most excessive borrow 
ings are doubtless used for financing 
speculation, or for new ventures that are 
of doubtful economic value to the people 
at such a time of stress as this. 

“Our gold reserves are at a dangerous!) 
low ebb, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York has several times been be- 
low or right down at its equal require- 
ment. The demand for credit continues 
beyond expectation and perhaps beyond 
reason, at any rate beyond the limits o! 
safety. It must be held in check if we 
are to get through the critical period with 
out serious trouble.” 





GOVERNMENT ~ PRICE-FIXING 
LONGER WISE POLICY 


N. Y. Chamber of Commerce Opposed to 
Further Bureaucratic Regulation 


NO 


The following is an excerpt from the 
report of its Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements adopted by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce: 

“In the opinion of your committee at 
tempts to fix prices of commoditics 
through the action of Government agen- 
cies must necessarily prove futile in the 
long run unless the control of all cos! 
factors involved are within the jurisdic 
tion of the price fixing body. If regula- 
tion and control of the prices of all 
commodities which might properly 
classed as necessaries under the present 
complex conditions of life, and their es- 
sentially related commodities, were at 
tempted the bureaucratic machinery re- 
quired would be so great and burden- 
some as to fall of its own weight. 

“During the war, when conditions were 
altogether abnormal throughout _ the 
world, price fixing as to some essentials 
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may have been justified as a war meas- 
ure. Even now, with conditions still 
unsettled and far from normal, some un- 
usual regulation of industry in the way 
f price fixing might be warranted as a 
iemporary measure if its aim and purpose 
were to guide and assist a disordered 
world back to normal conditions. But as 
a permanent policy of the State we should 
consider it unsound and in every way un- 
lesirable.” 


ALL CLASSES ARE PARTNERS IN 
RAILROAD RECONSTRUCTION 


Senator Frelinghuysen Calls Upon All 
Individuals to Revive Country’s 
Transportation Facilities 


“As a business man I say to the rail- 
ay Managers and to the financiers, Con- 
cress has done its part, the Commission 
vill do its part, to see to it that you 
do yours, attacking your great problem 

th courage and energy and showing al- 
ways to the public an eager desire to be 
an efficient and an obliging servant. Be 
confident. Once the American Govern- 
ment gives its pledge it does not welch. 

“To individuals in every walk of life 
| say, you are partners in prosperity; 
acquit you then like partners. You will 
share in the benefits. Do then your 
share, not thinking only of interest and 
lividends, but thinking a great deal about 
the transportation service which can be 
viven only by well financed railways, and 
f the national wellbeing which can only 

» ours if transportation be adequate. 

“With efficient economical management 
on the part of the railroad officials, with 
the approval of the public, with the active 
ind vigorous support-of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all others in 
uthority, with the loyal co-operation of 
he railroad employees and with the 
nancial backing (which, under existing 
conditions should be extended to the full- 
est degree) of the great body of investors, 
there can be no question of a complete 
revival of the spirit of expansion and de- 
elopment which formerly dominated our 
ast railroad systems.” 





NO OVERPRODUCTION OF SHIPS 
POSSIBLE FOR YEARS TO COME 
Bankers Trust Co. Predicts the Shortage 
Will Continue Over Long Period 


“There is now and will be for some 
years a most serious shortage in the 
world’s tonnage. 

“Of the European countries in the war 
many are disqualified, and will likely be 
for years, from engaging in ship-build- 
ing to any large extent. 

“Lacking sufficient raw material, coal, 
machinery, rails, rolling stock and other 
necessities, they will also have difficulty 
in replacing the large number of experi- 
enced workmen and seamen killed in the 
war, and the remaining population is on 
scanty rations. In Europe labor generally 
is in a state of unrest. 

“As for neutral European countries, 
although they have increased their ship- 
yards, their total output has been ex- 
tremely low compared to needs. 

“Tt is impossible that during the next 
ten years we can build too many ships, 
even though we all build as rapidly as 
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we can. The vast necessity of the re- 
construction of the world will absorb all 
the shipping we can _ construct.” 





FRANCE MUST BE GIVEN TIME TO 
MEET OBLIGATIONS ABROAD 


Premier Millerand Emphasizes Unfairness 
of Requiring Debt-Payments at 
Present Exchange Rates 


“The greater-part of the money France 
has borrowed abroad was spent in the 
common interest of all the civilized coun- 
tries—a fact which might form the basis 
of a claim for special consideration, but 
such is not our intention. 

“We don’t request cancellation of our 
debts. We only ask time to breathe and 
to recover our strength after four and a 
half years of exhausting war. 

“If France is obliged to meet its obli- 
gations abroad at present rates of ex- 
change she would be forced to pay two 
and a half times what she owes. Thus, 
after spending for the common good 30,- 
000,000,000 francs borrowed from her 
friends she would have to pay 75,000,000,- 


000 francs as France’s premium to these 


Don't get excited, shell come to 
all right! 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


same friends. Of course, that is not what 
they mean to require from us. 

“We have given our blood, we have 
given our money. To ask us now to give 
more than double our debt is an anomaly 
that cannot fail to strike the most im- 
partial judges.” 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION WILL BE 
PROFITABLE IN CANADA 
President D. B. Hanna, Canadian National 
Railways, Is Optimistic 


“Before long all Government railways 
in Canada will be on a paying basis and 
the strong probabilities are that the re- 
turns will in a few years in a great meas- 
ure help to pay Canada’s war debt. 

“The calamitous experience of our 
neighbors to the south in their two years 
of experience of Government operation is 
advanced as an object lesson of what is in 
store for us. It is very easy to dispose 


of the United States ‘bugaboo,’ for there 
is no parallel between the conditions ex- 
isting at that time in the United States 
and Government control in Canada. 

“The United States took possession of 
its railways as a war measure; in Canada 
the railways were taken over for eco- 
nomic reasons. The object of the United 
States in taking them over was to get a 
unified service during the war regardless 
oi cost. In Canada they were taken over 
for adequate and efficient service. 

“Freight rates in Canada are about 
eight-tenths of a cent per ton per mile, 
and if the Canadian railways were given 
the same rate that exists in South Aus- 
tralia, 2.64 cents, on the investment of 
$1,500,000,000 they would pay not only 
5% per cent. but they would pay 5% per 
cent. on the whole national debt of 
Canada, and on top of that they would 
have left $100,000,000 to buy new equip- 
ment.” 

PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH BASED 

ON GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES 


Frank Lock, of Atlas Assurance Co., Con- 
fident That Business Activity 
Will Continue 


“The prosperity of the South rests 
upon the field, the forest, the mine and 
the oil well. While manufacturing is 
not to be ignored and*is expanding rap- 
idly, yet the natural products are the 
immediate basis of prosperity and are 
likely to be so for some years to come. 

“Even if prices for these products were 
to fall, it would seem evident that a cor- 
responding fall must be coincident in the 
general cost of living and that therefore 
the products of the South will continue 
to be relatively worth as much as they 
are under the present high cost of living 
conditions. 

“If this be so, then the features which 
produce moral hazard are to a consider- 
able extent eliminated. There is an 
enormous demand for everything pro- 
duced in the South, and there is an im- 
mense. demand for more buildings and 
for more labor.” 





IMPROVEMENT LIKELY IN ALL 


PHASES OF COPPER MARKET 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Expect Much Better 
Results from Current Year 


“It is now evident that the world con- 
sumption of copper last year was much 
greater than almost any supposed 
The very fact that a syndicate is being 
formed to finance large exports is sig- 
nificant, for it would not be formed un- 
less there were a definite knowledge that 
sales would be made. The reports of the 
producing companies for 1919, now being 
published, are, to be sure, pretty sorry 
reading, but two facts are to be con- 
sidered: First, these reports are for a 
period that is passed, and that represents 
very abnormal conditions; hence, are no 
real criterion. Secondly, if the reports, 
even for this discouraging period, are 
analyzed, it will be found in many in- 
stances that earnings were small because 
the companies were carrying at the end 
of the year large amounts of copper. 
This was carried at a cost, generally of 
15 cents or less. This copper can now 
be sold several cents higher.” 


one 
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Three Railroad Bonds That Look Cheap 


Prospective Profit in Next Five Years Makes These Issues More Attractive Than Indicated 


HE low-priced railroad bonds are 
like the low-priced rail stocks— 
they are in need of market align- 

ment. In falling, they have fallen indis- 
criminately, until present prices, in a few 
instances, represent the necessities or the 
needless fears of sellers coupled with a 
lack of intelligent inquiry on the part of 
buyers. Indeed, railroad bonds have been 
graded in the list almost exclusively by 
market considerations, and they may well 
be regarded on the basis of investment 
worth. There are plenty of legal bonds 
today, whose legality for savings bank 
funds may soon be called in question, no 
better secured than the so-called second- 
grade railroad bonds. 

The habit of computing theoretical 
yield on a bond to be held to maturity 
has also tended to obscure the fact that 
bonds, in common with stocks, may pos- 
sess speculative attractions. Of what in- 
terest is the theoretical yield on a fifty- 
year bond to the average individual in- 
vestor who has reached the age of 60? 
It would be more to the point for him to 
consider where that bond will be selling 
when he is 65, if he is so fortunate as to 
reach that age. 

The financial hair-splitting that deter- 
mines whether a bond yields 7.99% or 
8.01% at a given price frequently over- 
looks the fact that there would be 20 
points profit in a sale if the bond rose to 
a 5% basis in five years. Underwriters 
have long inculcated in their clients the 
doctrine that it is unwise, if not actually 
sinful, to follow bond prices. One of the 
largest underwriters, whose securities 
have no public market, stresses the fact 
that its bonds do not fluctuate. It is prob- 
able that, in this period of low prices, the 
policy is proving a boomerang for the 
underwriters. 

If you will study the Railroad Act in its 
relation to the present investment basis of 
the bonds of many solvent roads you will 
see why prices must advance if railroad 
transportation is to continue. Dismissing 
the problem of financing additions and 
betterments, equipment, etc., the roads up 
to 1925, and particularly in 1925, have a 
large aggregate volume of maturities that 
must be refunded. The Railroad Act pro- 
vides that an individual carrier may re- 
tain up to 6% on its investment if the 
carrier is fortunate enough to earn such a 
return. Although there will be a few for- 
tunate exceptions, it may be concluded 
that, with rates fixed to yield 5%4% on 
aggregate investment, either for the coun- 
try or by groups, most of the roads will 
not earn in excess of 6%. If 75% of a 
road’s investment is covered by bonds and 
25% by stock, it follows that 6% on the 
investment would be 8% on the bonded 
debt, leaving nothing for the stock or for 
reinvestment in property. The necessi- 
ties of the situation are so piessing and 
acute that they seem to me to be the best 
reason for expecting railroad bonds to sell 
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by Their Theoretical Yields 
By G. H. STEVENS 


higher, diminishing the yield proportion- 
ately, and five years is about the maxi- 
mum duration of low prices the roads 
could bear and continue solvent. 

In considering low-priced railroad 
bonds, yield, within reasonable limits, is 
of less importance than several other fac- 
tors, for, given the right conditions, any 
one of several events may occur to show 
within a year a market appreciation 
greater than a year’s interest. For in- 
stance, which way is the property mov- 
ing? What has it recently passed 
through? Is it traveling up hill or down? 


Several Cheap Bonds 


With these factors in view, I have 
studied several railroad situations where 
the securities seemed to be selling below 
their true worth, only to have my earlier 
beliefs sustained by careful inquiry. 

Federal control caught St. Louis South- 
western Railway at the worst possible 
time. The road did very well in 1913 and 
exceptionally well in 1917, but the inter- 
vening years were lean. Of the three 
years ended June 30, 1917, the last six 
months were the only period in which the 
road made a good showing, so that rental 


worse, President Herbert had the ef- 
frontery to intervene in the controversy 
between the Texas Railroad Commission 
and the Regional Director on a question 
of the physical condition of the property, 
the Commission asserting that the road 
was under-maintained and the Regional 
Director defending himself with the asser- 
tion that the property was a wreck when 
he received it. 

Under the circumstances, it is a safe 
assumption that Cotton Belt was not per- 
mitted to rob its neighbors. 

It is also highly significant that the 
management elected to reject Federal 
rental and operate for its own account as 
of March 1. Not only was this action 
taken on account of the parent road, but 
also on account of the Texas lines, which 
reported an operating deficit of about 
$1,500,000 in 1919 against standard return 
of about $500,000, or a difference of about 
$2,000,000. 

This may prove to be bad judgment on 
the part of the management, but it cer- 
tainly demonstrates the officials’ belief in 
the possibilities of the property, and none 
should know better than they. 

St. Louis Southwestern first consoli- 








HYPOTHETICAL PROFIT ON BONDS RECOVERING TO 6% BASIS BY 1925, 
Price in 1925 
on 6% Basis 


Bonds Rate Maturity Price Yield 


St. Louis S W Ist cons 
Peoria & Eastern Ist mort 
Rio Grande West. Ist cons 


Profit 
in 5 Years 
82% points 
24 La 


1982 56% 
1940 56 
1949 49% 


10.25% 
8.60 
8.65 








represented a much smaller surplus than 
the road had previously earned or showed 
that it was capable of earning. In 1913, 
St. Louis Southwestern reported 5.45% 
on the common; in 1914, 1.68% on the 
preferred; in 1915, a deficit after charges; 
in 1916, 1.67% on the common and in 
1917, 17.60% on the common. This com- 
bination resulted in a standard return of 
3.27% on the common. 
results in 1918 were at the rate of 4.94% 
on the preferred stock, and in 1919 would 
have resulted in a deficit after charges. 

At a time when the other Gould roads 
were in receivership or undergoing re- 
organization, St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
served its integrity by suspending divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, which shows 
that its financial structure was substantial. 
During the long period that the company 
was paying nothing on its senior stock, 
surplus was being used to extinguish de- 
ferred maintenance, which enabled the 
property to make the record showing of 
1917. From this excellent condition of the 
road the Government, of course, derived 
the benefit. 

Cotton Belt was one of the stepchildren 
of the Railroad Administration. It was 
an incorrigible child from the beginning. 
In the first place, it applied for additional 
compensation. Then, it further rendered 
itself obnoxious by resisting the allotment 
of needless equipment. To make matters 


Actual operating , 


dated fours of 1932, of which $22,261,750 
is outstanding, are secured as follows: 
first lien on 35 miles, third lien on 587 
miles, first collateral lien on 111 miles, 
third collateral lien on 642 miles and by 
pledge of $6,957,000 second income cer- 
tificates, $5,546,000 equipment trust obli- 
gations and $2,500,000 Texas Lines stock. 
They are subject to $23,042,000 prior liens, 
and are senior to $8,155,000 first terminal 
and unifying fives of 1952. The first con- 
solidated fours are outstanding at the rate 
of $16,190 a mile, while the prior liens on 
the mileage covered are outstanding at the 
rate of $18,749. 

At 56%, these bonds yield about 10%%, 
but if they should recover to a 6% basis 
by 1925 they would sell at 8834, or a profit 
of 32% poins. 


Peoria & Eastern 


The clause of the Railroad Act that 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority over the issuance of new 
securities is likely to result in healing 
many old sores like Peoria & Eastern. 
This has been the experience in several 
Western Sfates where commissions have 
such jurisdiction over the issuance of 
public utility securities. Whenever the 
companies have applied for permission to 
do necessary financing, the application has 
been opposed by aggrieved holders of se- 
curities of subsidiary companies or by 
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minority stockholders who deemed them- 
selves misused, and they have usually suc- 
ceeded in holding up the financing until 
the abuse was corrected. 

The principle that a pieader should ap- 
pear in court with clean hands is so well 
recognized that the railroads may be 
counted on to appear before the Com- 


_mission with their nails polished a “high 


pink,” and this will recall to mind severai 
of them that are in need of a manicure. 

Among others, holders of Peoria & 
Eastern securities have long nursed a 
grievance. The issue led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which fell asleep at 
the switch and was dismissed. A second 
committee is now serving. 

Peoria & Eastern is operated as a di- 
vision of Big Four, and the accounts, 
on their face, show that the road has not 
been earning interest on its income bonds. 
Holders of these bonds, on the other hand, 
assert that the showing has been made by 
the device of charging Peoria & Eastern 
with excessive maintenance. Whatever 
the merits of the controversy may be, it is 
a fact that Big Four holds a large sum of 
cash which has been accumulated as a re- 
serve against depreciation on Peoria & 
Eastern equipment. 

In addition to two small issues of 
underlying bonds, Peoria & Eastern has 
outstanding $8,376,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $4,000,000 income bonds and $10,- 
000,000 stock, of which Big Four owns 
$5,000,100. At the rate Big Four’s earn- 
ings have been running on its property in- 
vestment, a strong motive exists to bring 
the subsidiary into the system for the pur- 
pose of giving the income wider distribu- 
tion over a greater valuation. 

The correspondence growing out of this 
controversy shows on the part of the ex- 
ecutive department of Big Four a desire 
to remove the cause of the friction, and 
representatives of the Peoria & Eastern 
income bond holders have been examining 
the accounts in order to reach a basis of 
settlement. The opinion has been fur- 
nished me that Big Four would adjust 
the differences by paying the income in- 
terest and buying the minority stock, on 
which the same opinion placed a value of 
30. Whether the affair will terminate so 
favorably may be questioned, but there is 
enough in the claims to warrant holders 
of the first mortgage bonds in feeling 
secure. 

These bonds are secured by a direct 
collateral lien on 338 miles of road and 
are subject only to $1,464,500 prior liens. 
They are outstanding at the rate of $24,781 
a mile. At 56, they yield about 8.60%, but 
if they recovered to a 6% basis by 1925 
they would be selling at about 80%, or a 
profit of 24% points. In 1909, the bonds 
sold at 96% to yield 4.20% from that date. 


Rio Grande Western 


Two causes have operated to depress 
Rio Grande Western first consolidated 
fours of 1949. One was the postponement 
of payment of April 1, 1918, coupon until 
May 23. The other is the suit of West- 
ern Pacific against the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany to determine whether the Denver & 
Rio Grande first and refunding fives have 
a second lien on the stock of the Utah 
Fuel Company, on which the prior lien of 
these bonds is not disputed. 

The old Rio Grande Western practically 
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consisted of the Utah lines that are now 
part of the Denver & Rio Grande, and 
they have become the most important part 
of the system from a traffic point of view. 
The development of the coal fields east of 
Soldier Summit, and the marketing of the 
output to the North and West have made 
the old Rio Grande Western lines the 
busiest part of the system, with the result 
that a large part of the main line had to 
be double-tracked. 

The Denver & Rio Grande had no ob- 
ligations on its own account that neessi- 
tated a receivership. While a receiver 
was sought ostensibly to protect a minor 
equipment bill, the real reason for the ap- 
plication was to prevent or delay the exe- 
cution of the Western Pacific judgment. 
Although this judgment is nominally 
junior to the first and refurtding fives 
and the adjustment sevens, there is a 
practical question involved that may make 
it desirable for the holders of these se- 
curities and of the judgment to reach a 
compromise. 

Denver & Rio Grande needs $12,000,000 
or $15,000,000 that cannot be raised on its 
own bonds. With the first and refunding 
mortgage out of the way, a new mortgage 
could be created, bonds issued thereunder 
and sold to Western Pacific. But to per- 
mit of such an arrangement, it would be 
necessary for Western Pacific to control 
Denver & Rio Grande through stock 
ownership. 

The holders of the first and refunding 


fives can either accept such an arrange- 
ment, make themselves responsible for 
the needed money or let the system rust. 

I have discussed this situation with rep- 
resentatives of all parties in interest, and 
I have never heard a suggestion that any 
bond underlying the first and refunding 
fives be disturbed. Indeed, such a sug- 
gestion would not be feasible in practice. 

Rio Grande Western first consolidated 
fours, of which $15,080,000 is outstanding, 
are secured by a first lien on 316 miles of 
road, a second lien on 417 miles and by 
pledge of $10,000,000 Utah Fuel stock. The 
bonds are outstanding at the rate of $20,- 
573 a mile and, including prior liens, at 
the rate of $41,296. They underlie about 
$40,000,000 first and refunding fives, out- 
standing and pledged. 

Western Pacific’s complaint recites that 
the Utah Fuel stock is worth at least 
$12,000,000, but the lien of the first con- 
solidated bonds can be released by pay- 
ment to the trustee of $6,000,000. This 
stock, therefore, leaves only $9,000,000 to 
be covered by the lien on the railroad 
property. There is no question about the 
lien, which is even conceded by Western 
Pacific’s brief. 

At 49%, the first consolidated fours 
yield about 8.65%, but if they recovered to 
a 6% basis by 1925 they would be selling 
at 74%, a profit of 25 points. In 1909, 
they sold at 87, to yield about 4.75% as of 
that date—Den. & Rio Grande, vol. 25, 
p. 707. 
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Manufacturing, in contrast to jobbing, 
tends to concentrate an ever increasing 
percentage of its volume into a small 
number of firms. When demand exceeds 
supply, as at the present time, anyone 
who can get a plant, material and labor 
to turn out a product finds a ready sale, 
and concerns multiply in number. But 
when supply catches demand, sharp con- 
centration takes place and the less ef- 
ficient give way. eo 

In the leather industry, for example, 
while the capital invested increased more 
than five-fold, the number of concerns de- 
creased to less than one-tenth of the 
original number. 

In such a concentration what factors 


determine the survivors? In any industry 
there are essentially three factors—buy- 
ing, manufacturing and seHing. As an 
industry narrows down buying tends to 
become standardized, for all have money 
and understand the markets. Manufac- 
turing also tends to become standardized, 
for what it costs one to manufacture is 
just about what it costs others. In the 
last analysis, therefore, with buying and 
manufacturing standardized, the only 
chance left for ultimate competition is 
competition in selling, and selling cannot 
be standardized, for it involves a human 
element—(Chart and comment by 
Charles Coolidge Parlin of the Curtis 
Publishing Company.) 
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ee ee Preferred Stocks Which Are 


Out of Line 


Suggestions for Profitable Switches in Shares of Missouri Pacific, Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette 


HE preferred stocks of four railroads, 
T some of them paying dividends, 
some in line for dividends and still 
another in line for an increased dividend, 
occupy a very interesting position at this 
time. While speculation has been going 
on in the common stocks, investors have 
been prone to overlook the preferred 
issues, with the result that several ot them 
are much out of line with the junior 
shares. Of these four roads, it is also 
interesting to note that three of them 
have elected to operate for their own ac- 
count as of March 1, last, rather than 
accept Government rental from that date 
until September 1. 

Missouri Pacific, the only road of the 
four that has elected to accept Federal 
rental until September 1, next, has out- 
standing $71,800,100 5% preferred stock, 
cumulative from June 30, 1918, convertible 
at par into ~»mmon and callable at 107%, 
subject to the conversion privilege. On 
June 30, 1920, there will have accumu- 
lated 10% back dividends on this stock, or 
a total sum of $7,180,010. 

In view of Missouri Pacific’s operating 
showing during Federal control, one 
should hesitate before recommending 
either of its stocks, and no such recom- 
mendation is here intended, but no harm 
can result from pointing out that, if you 
want an interest in this company, you 
should certainly buy the preferred rather 
than the common stock. 

The accumulated $7,180,010 is a large 
sum to rest ahead of Missouri Pacific 
common dividends, and places the junior 
shares of that road in a very doubtful 
position. In considering the market prices 
of the two issues, 10 points, as of June 
30, 1920,-should be deducted from the 
quotation on the preferred, for the reason 
that $10 a share, as of that date, would 
have to be applied on that issue before 
computing anything on the common. 

The preferred is selling (all prices 
quoted are at close March 31) at 44, com- 
pared with 27% for the common. De- 
duction of 10 points would leave 34, a 
spread of only 7 points between the com- 
mon stock and the cumulative preferred 
stock—a relationship that cannot be justi- 
fied. While the preferred may not prove 
a great bargain at 44, it’is certainly un- 
wise to continue to hold the common at 
the present market relationship between 
the two. The force of this counsel should 
become manifest when it is remembered 
that the preferred, on account of the con- 
version privilege, will always be in a posi- 
tion to demand any benefits for which the 
common is in line. 

Nickel Plate 


The dividend requirements of the three 
classes of stock of New York, Chicago & 
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and Western Pacific 


By DANA HYDE 


St. Louis, one cf the roads now operating 
for its own account, are unusual. The 
issues are: $5,000,000 5% non-cumulative 
first preferred ; $11,000,000 5% non-cumu- 
lative second preferred and $14,000,000 
common, with the provision that all in- 
come after the common has received 5% 
shall be applicable equally to the three 
classes. The effect of such an arrange- 
ment is to impart,to both classes of pre- 
ferred the same speculative attractions 
possessed by the common, and to put the 
junior issue in a particularly weak posi- 
tion except for purposes of stock control. 

While dividends were paid as late as 
1919, they were derived from 1917 earn- 
ings, and nothing has been distributed to 
the stock from Government compensation. 
The property during Federal control made 
an excellent showing, and in 1919 earned 
at the rate of about $8 a share on all 
classes of stock, but the operating income 
was generally thought to be the result of 
arbitrary routing. In rejecting Federal 








CLOSING PRICES MARCH 31. 


Missouri Pac. 
Nickel Plate 
Pere Marquette 
Western Pacific 
*Closing bid. 








rental, however, the management has 
manifested its belief in the ability of the 
road to continue under private operation 
a measure of the success obtained in the 
past two years. 

At current quotations the three classes 
of stock bear a fair relationship to one 
another, but they are all too high when 
measured against the rest of the rail list, 
which contains some dividend-payers sell- 
ing little above the first preferred. In 
fact, the high prices of Nickel] Plate stocks 
for some time has given rise to the sus- 
picion that control of the property was 
being quietly sought. 

Pere Marquette offers a marked in- 
stance of three stocks selling out of line. 
The company has outstanding $11,200,000 
prior preference stock, $12,429,000 pre- 
ferred and $45,046,000 common. The 5% 
prior preference is cumulative and the 
dividend is being paid. The 5% preferred 
was cumulative from January 1, 1919, and 
nothing has been paid on the accumula- 
tions. Both stocks are redeemable at par 
and have no conversion privilege. 

As the dividends stand, the prior pref- 
erence‘is paid up to date, while 644% has 
accumulated on the preferred. As this 
road earned at the rate of about $8 a share 
on its common in 1919, and began opera- 
tions for its own account March 1, it is 
reasonable to expect disbursements to the 
preferred, either for current or back divi- 
dends, some time this year. 


If one buys the preferred in the ex- 
pectation of receiving dividends soon, 6% 
points must be deducted from the price to 
obtain a fair comparison with other specu- 
lative issues. Quoted at 49, the stock is 
out of line with the prior preference at 
66, for the deduction of the accumula- 
tions would bring the two issues more 
than 23 points apart, whereas, with both 
on a dividend basis, there would not be 
more than 7 to 10 points difference in 
their intrinsic values. 


Western Pacific Preferred 


Western Pacific preferred paid at the 
rate of $6 a year in 1918, and for the first 
quarter of 1919, when the Railroad Ad- 
ministration forced a reduction in the 
rate to $4. It is fairly safe to assume that 
the $6 rate will be restored within six 
months, so that holders will receive three 
$1 dividends and one $1.50 dividend in 
1920. This will leave in arrears $3—$1.50 
on account of 1919 and $1.50 on account 
of 1920. 

While the stock is not cumulative, it is 
a question whether these arrears will not 
be paid, provided the company is awarded 
additional compensation. Standard re- 
turn is just sufficient to cover the $ divi- 
dend on the preferred, but operating net 
for 1917 would considerably more than 
cover the full 6%. Western Pacific’s 
claims before the Board of Referees 
for compensation equal to 1917 mn 
rest on the same ground as othe: 
claims already granted by the board. Ii 
the additional compensation is allowed, 
the allowance would probably be deemed 
by the directors to have accrued in 1918, 
1919 and 1920, in which case the preferred 
would be entitled to the arrears. 

The reorganization plan of the old 
Western Pacific Railway provides that th: 
preferred and common of the existing 
company shall share alike in any beneficial! 
interest arising from the suit against Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. This right is pro 
tected both as to existing and future out- 
look, because the preferred is callable a‘ 
par subject to the privilege of converting 
into common at par. This interest offers 
a speculative attraction that can be ob- 
tained in very few railroad preferred 
stocks and in none other that is paying 
dividends. 

At 64 Western Pacific preferred is sell 
ing too low compared with Pere Mar- 
quette prior preference at 66. While the 
present rate of Western Pacific is 1% be- 
low Pere Marquette, within six months 
the rate will be 1% above. At present, 
Pere Marquette prior preference is receiv- 
ing all that holders can expect, and is 
callable at par without right of conversion 
Missouri Pac. vol. 25, p. 761. Nick. PI. p. 
705; Pere Marq. p. 702; West. Pac. p. 761. 
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Why No Dividends on American Cyanamid? 


A Unique Chemical Concern With a Valuable Monopoly—What Is Cyanamid?—Company 
Under Fire Because of Alleged Improper Bonuses 


HE interesting fight being waged 
between Charles H. Baker, a stock- 
holder, and the J. B. Duke-South- 

ern Investment—Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical faction for the only company in 
America making cyanamid, brings a 
unique -industry into the limelight. 

The complainant is the registered 
holder of 1,000 shares and may actually 
own many more. At par value ($100) 
this would represent a $100,000 interest 
in the company. At one time the stock 
sold above 70, and having refused to sell 
out for $70,000, it is a safe guess.that Mr. 
Baker is no “piker” with a petty grouch. 
As a matter of fact, he was one of the 
original organizers of the company, claims 
that he put his friends into the stock; 
that they relied upon his knowledge and 
the company’s probity when they risked 
their money in the experimental stages— 
and that they are still holding the bag, 
not receiving dividends and no sign that 
the company is going to make a move in 
that desirable direction. : 

To make matters worse, it seems that 
the company is enjoying record prosper- 
ity, and, according to Mr. Baker, the only 
people who are getting the benefit are 
the officers and directors who have been 
receiving handsome bonuses over and 
above their already good salaries. Two 
bonuses already declared in 1918 and 1919 
have aggregated $350,000, or about $5 a 
share on the common stock. Yet the div- 
idends on the preferred seem to have 
gotten in arrears at times (these lapses 
have been condoned by payment, on every 
occasion), and the common stock has 
been cut in half ‘so far as quotations are 
concerned. 

How little Mr. Baker’s action has ap- 
parently affected “inside” action is shown 
in a circular of the company under date 
of March 20, 1920, calling a meeting for 
March 30 to vote on a proposition of 
the Southern Investment Company to pay 
the same bonuses out of 1919 earnings of 
the Cyanamid Company to “its valued of- 
ficers and managers” as compensation in 
addition to their monthly salaries; also to 
act upon a report of J. B. Duke, W. R. 
Cole and S. T. Morgan. The proposition 
also contemplates similar yearly payments, 
beginning 1920, out of surplus earnings 
to the aforesaid officers and managers, 
and directors’ fees of $20 a meeting plus 
10 cents mileage—coming and going. The 
latter provision means that an official 
coming from the Battery to the Bronx 
for a meeting would return $24 richer by 
the experience. 

But the company is at No. 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; The Southern In- 
vestment Company, controlled by James 
B. Duke, the tobacco magnate, which 
company has a sizeable block of Cyan- 
amid’s stock, is at the same addres- = 
S. D. Crenshaw, a direct- =, ‘ 


President of the °".. "> also Vice- 
- virginia-Carolina Chem- 


ical Cor-: atiy, and the aforesaid Mr. S. 
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T. Morgan is a director of the Virginia- 
Carolina Company. The latter company 
apparently owns sufficient stock together 
with the Duke-Southern Investment and 
associate holdings to have their own way. 

Mr. Baker further claims that Amer- 
ican Cyanamid has been “modifying” its 
earning power by concealing profits be- 
hind subsidiaries, for example the Air 
Nitrate Company with a reported surplus 
of $500,000, and claims that the real mo- 
tive for these bonuses, modest showings 
in earning power, and discouragement’ as 
to common dividends is to depress the 
stock and pick it up for inside account. 

We have checked up the market very 
carefully and find there is little stock 
offered for sale, prevailing quotations be- 
ing about 32-35 for the common and about 
55-60 for the preferred; with no guarantee 
as to quantity even at a higher level. 
Evidently, someone is willing to take 
stock offered at prevailing prices or high- 
er, in spite of the bonuses and present 
slender dividend prospects on the com- 
mon. 


The Other Side of the Question 


The writer has not had the opportunity 
of judging the merits of the dispute, and 
doubts if the Duke interests would be 
ready to make statements now that the 
matter is in the hands of the Courts. 
The complainant’s side looks sufficiently 
exasperating and he appears justified in 
registering his “kick.” Perhaps he has 
tried to get explanations and failed, and 
has had another opportunity of attend- 
ing the meeting on 30th March and ask- 
ing some questions. 

It is impossible to suppose that the Duke- 
Southern Investment-Virginia Carolina 
personnel and managements are acting 
in bad faith. The latter have been iden- 
tified with confpanies enjoying extraor- 
dinary prosperity and prestige throughout 
their business careers. Mr. James B. 
Duke, multi-millionaire tobacco, chain- 
store, and mail-order magnate has no 
more need of his portion of the bonus 
than the writer has of an option on the 
moon. If the company has money, liter- 
ally to burn, as it must have with over 
$2,000,000 of Government certificates and 
cash, and another $2,730,000 in very liquid 
current assets it is not to be marveled 
at that it can afford to give away hun- 
dreds of thousands to its officers and 
managers. 

Whether it should do so ethically, at 
the expense of common stockholders 
who have been in the company for 
over ten years without any reward is 
another question. The defendants will 
have to put up a strong case fr~ ne 
claims of officers *"") managers as op- 
pose’ ‘ the interests of stockholders 


to justify their position morally if not 
legally. But, who can tell what the other 
side of the story may reveal, and who 


knows what is back of this apparently 


ultra-generous spirit of largess “from 
themselves to themselves” ? 


What Cyanamid Is and Does 


Cyanamid is a patented chemical prod- 
uct made by the “cyanamid process” by 
the American Cyanamid Company ex- 
clusively in America. It is a grayish 
black powder shipped in burlap bags of 
175 pounds each, and sold only in car- 
load lots. The element of nitrogen to 
the extent of 20% which it 
tains—or the equivalent of 25% am- 
monia—makes it a powerful and con- 
centrated fertilizer and plant food, and 
commercial product in the chemical in- 
dustry having numerous other uses. The 
chemical companies mix cyanamid with 
other fertilizers which gain in food value 
according to the percentage used. 

Cyanamid as a fertilizing agent seems 
to have a remarkable effect on valuable 
crops like tobacco, sugar cane and citrus 
fruits. An orange grove at Orlanda, Fla., 
reported a jump in yield from about 
$1,000 to nearly $4,000 annually by the 
use of the chemical, together with double 
the variety in crops, earlier yields, and 
a greater proportion of “extra fancy” 
varieties of grapefruit and oranges. Sim- 
ilar startling results have been produced 
with tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton, corn, 
sugar beets and other essential crops. 

Used straight or in combination with 
other fertilizers, the substance is enjoying 
world-wide use, and the American Cyan- 
amid record of sales is going up yearly. 
Sales for the 1919 fiscal year were about 
$6,200,000, for 1918 about the same, 1917 
2,700,000, and 1916 about $1,800,000. The 
effect of peace and export business is 
shown in production. 

The process was discovered in Ger- 
many in 1898 by Professor Frank and 
Dr. Caro and control obtained by the 
Siemens-Halske interests of Berlin, from 
whom the American Cyanamid secured 
the North American rights in 1907. Due 
to the enormous amount of electrical 
energy required, the company located at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, where it now 
has a steel and concrete plant covering 
42 acres. It also has plants on the Ten- 
nessee River, Muscle Shoals, Ala. an- 
other near Cincinnati, and another near 
Toledo, Ohio. It also has ammonia 
plants at Warners, N. J., and factories 
for the manufacture of “ammo-phos” on 
the waterfront of New York harbor. 

Commercial cyanamid is produced by 
liquifying air by intense cold, and ex- 
tracting its nitrogen of which air is large- 
ly composed—to the exten* <* four-fifths. 
By inte~ 


con- 


Mwuse electrical heat the nitrogen is 
then “caught and fixed” and cyanamid is 


the result. A dozen other chemicals in 
universal use are employed, made or ex- 
tracted from cyanamid, such zs ammo- 
phos, ammonia, nitric acid, and acids 
used for explosives, dyes, celluloid, photo 
films, etc. Its field is truly boundless. 
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Earnings and Status 


The capitalization is a little under $8,- 
000,000 in 6% cumulative preferred 
stock without voting power, and a trifle 
over $6,500,000 in common stock, par of 
both issues $100. The net earnings and 
income for the past few years have been 
as follows: Year ended June 30, 1919, 
$1,048,751; for 1918, $1,601,410; for 1917, 
$638,648; for 1916, $376,391. These earn- 
ings are after deducting taxes and liberal 
charges, which later in 1918 and 1919 
totalled $1,655,576, which seems suffi- 
ciently liberal. Last year’s earnings were 
around $8.50 a share on the main com- 
pany, and there is no information regard- 
ing any additional earnings of subsid- 
iaries. Mr. Baker claims that the Air 
Nitrates Company has a surplus of over 
$500,000, but the stock is carried at only 
$1,000 in the balance sheet of American 


Cyanamid. 

Working capital has advanced from 
$658,885 in 1917 to $2,056,709 in 1918. At 
June 30 last year this item again ad- 
vanced to $3,706,852. The strong posi- 
tion of the company is obvious. 

Controlling the Amalgamated Phos- 
phate Company, the new busingss of the 
Ammo-Phos Corporation, the Air Ni- 
trates Corporation and other important 
enterprises, with ambitious plans for de- 
velopment a large working capital is 
needed, and in the immediate future 
stockholders can hardly expect much be- 
yond the 6% dividend on the preferred 
stock selling around 55, at which it yields 
nearly 11%. This looks like an uncom- 
monly good speculative investment as the 
company has no bonds and is earning the 
preferred dividend more than twice. 

The common stock is a highly inter- 
esting proposition at 33-35 with a par 





value of $100 and a surplus of $2,440,037 
to the company’s credit. President Wash- 
burn said in 1917 “The additions to the 
physical properties from the day of our 
first commercial operations in December, 
1909, have been at the rate of over one 
million dollars per annum.” This means 
that $10,000,000 has been “plowed back” 
into the company. Valuation of patent 
rights, licenses and good will is placed 
at $5,757,104 is conservative under such 
circumstances. 

The stock has an _ over-the-counter 
market, and, although inactive, advances; 
rapidly on small transactions, partly be- 
cause it is fairly closely held. Ranging 
between 45 and 30 for the past year 
against a former high above 70, the stock 
should again approach its high figure un- 
der favorable conditions, and could easily 
go there now if it were exploited in the 
market—which it is not. 


Hercules Paper's Promising Future 


Comparatively Young Company Has a Well Rounded Organization and Is Expected to Make 
an Excellent Showing 


increased output of paper in the 

past few months, there has been in 
our country as well as abroad a tre- 
mendous shortage of all kinds of paper, 
due to the unprecedented demand, which 
in turn has caused substantial advances 
in prices. Consumption of wood suitable 
for pulp has grown so rapidly within 
recent years that the supply is disappear- 
ing at an alarming rate. The shortage 
has grown so serious that consumers no 
longer fight about prices, but are almost 
wholly concerned with the question of get- 
ting paper at whatever cost they can. 
Although the larger manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada have made im- 


N OTWITHSTANDING the markedly 


five years, at prices to be determined semi- 
annually. The shortage is felt especially 
keenly by newspapers because of the 
general prosperity of the country which 
has enabled publishers to obtain a larger 
circulation and consequently advanced ad- 
vertising rates. At the last quarterly 
meeting of the Newsprint Service Bureau 
it was pointed out that the country could 
easily absorb 20 per cent. more paper than 
the mills are now producing, although the 
present output is larger than at any time 
in preceding years. 


Conditions Abroad 


With reserve paper stock reported to be 
at the lowest level in years and the in- 





THE FRANK GILBERT MILL AT COHOES, N. Y. 


In this modern plant is manufactured the many kinds of coated and colored 
papers formerly supplied almost exclusively by Germany 


portant additions and improvements to 
taeir properties, thereby increasing ca- 
pacity as — «=~ 80 ocr cent., the present 


shortage cannot, by any means be ive rewarded 
as temporary or transitory but is expected 
to continue for a period of several years. 
A striking proof of this statement is seen 
n the recent arrangements entered into 
by one of the largest New York news- 
papers and a big Canadian paper concern, 
reserving 60 per cent. of the output for 
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ability of European manufacturers to be- 
come a competitive factor for an ‘n- 
definite time, it is apparent that the world 
must turn to the United Siates for its 

~~ and as a result American paper 


supp,), 44 
or rmo sl 
manufacturers shou. osper — mr “4 


Germany, for example, whicn pi. 
the war was one of the most important 
sources of machine finished printing, ‘bond 
and other writing paper is suffering from 
a serious depletion of her woodlands with 


no immediate relief in sight for a re- 
forestation or replantation. Nor can 
Russia be expected to come back into the 
market because of hgr difficulties to ob- 
tain the necessary machinery. True, the 
paper industry of Japan has been one of 
the fastest growing on the island empire, 
but imports to our country have been cut 
more than 67 per cent. since 1913, be- 
cause of the high cost of ocean transpor- 
tation to the most favorable markets. 
The same is true of the other foreign 
countries. 

Thus, we have every reason to believe 
that the prevailing prosperous conditions 
in the paper industry will remain at least 
unchanged for a long time, and we are 
therefore justified in looking forward to 
an increase in the market value of “paper” 
securities, especially those of conserva- 
tively capitalized and well managed 
organizations. 

Among the latter the Hercules Paper 
Corporation has been receiving consider- 
able attention resulting in an advance in 
the company’s stock from $12 to $32 a 
share. It has been organized under the 
laws of the state of New York for the 
purpose of manufacturing and _ selling 
newsprint and all other paper products, 
and has a capitalization of 200,000 shares 
of no par value, 150,000 of which are 
cutstanding. 


Hercules’ Plants and Properties 

The company has acquired the proper- 
ties of the Frank Gilbert Paper Corpora- 
tion which owns and operates a paper 
mill at Waterford and a paper and a 
pulp mill at Cohoes, as well as the paper 
mill properties at Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son and Rock City Falls, Saratoga 
County. The Frank Gilbert Company was 
organized in 1899 under the laws of the 
State of New York, taking over the 
Rtn Gilbert ‘mills which had been in 
“on since 1879 and which 


successful opera. A 
were the first in the "inited States to 
papers, 


manufacture high-grade colores 
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the supply being originally imported from 
Germany. 

A conservative valuation of these 
properties is placed at approximately 
$1,242,000, after a liberal deduction for 
depreciation and amortization, and ex- 
clusive of the pulp mill at Cohoes, of 
merchandise and other liquid assets. 

Of the more important mills of the 
company, those at Waterford and Cohoes 
deserve some notice. The former is 
completely equipped with all modern 
machinery for the production of colored 
papers for high-grade coating and em- 
bossing, and the more expensive grades 
of wall paper. It was the first mill in 
America to introduce the use of wood 
pulp in place of straw which had been 
employed previously. 

The paper mill at Cohoes, which the 
writer had a chance to inspect, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. Harry I. Prankard, 
vice-president of the company, was erected 


in 1917, and is no doubt among the finest 
paper mills, as regards design and con- 
struction. It is built entirely of steel 
and concrete and is fully equipped with 
the most modern high speed machinery. 
The erection of this mill was made neces- 
sary by the persistent calls for paper of 
such special kinds as were manufactured 
in Germany prior to and during the war, 
and as were produced for the first time 
in this country bythe company. 

In view of heavy domestic inquiries for 
paper, the increasing demand from abroad 
and no indications of any immediate let- 
up, the company is going ahead, making 
improvements and standardizing its output, 
chiefly concentrating its efforts on those 
better grades of paper for which the de- 
mand seems greatest. The mills are 
operating at full day and night capacity, 
and orders on books are sufficient to keep 
the company busy for at least two years. 
Many new orders had to be refused, and 





all old orders have been accepted only at 
prices prevailing at the time of delivery. 

Thanks to an aggressive and capable 
management which includes men who have 
had several years of experience in the 
paper manufacturing industry, the outlook 
for the company which has not suffered 
from labor troubles of any kind since its 
organization, seems to be good. A con- 
servative estimate of earnings for the cur- 
rent year is between $600,000 and $900,000, 
equivalent to $4 or $6 a share respectively, 
on the total outstanding capital stock. This 
figure excludes earnings from other com- 
panies with which Hercules Paper is affili- 
ated, and which are also expected to be 
considerable. With the ownership of the 
above mentioned mills, and negotiations 
well under way to acquire several other 
mills throughout the country, as well as 
highly valuable timber lands, the com- 
pany is expected to control, before long, 
a much larger tonnage of paper 


Growing Market for Products of J. I. Case Plow 


Works 


Growth of the Tractor Business Illustrated By Increased Sales of This Company—In Seven 
Months Gross Increased 162.33%—Estimated Earnings for Year Ended June 30, 


F ROM the time forty-three years ago 
when the J. I. Case Plow Works Com- 

pany began its career as the Case- 
Whiting Company, the company has stead- 
ily increased its prestige with the American 


farmer. Its products are now sold in 
every part of the United States, as well 
as in the principal foreign countries. 
Of course, as anyone who has made a 
study of the farm implement business 
knows, the greatest growth in this line 
will undoubtedly be in tractors. The 
Case Plow Company is concentrating its 


1920, $6 a Share on Common 
By FREDERICK LEWIS 


efforts alonz this line and at the pres- 
ent time ‘about 75% of its income 
comes from the sale of the well-known 
Wallis Tractor. The machine was first 
marketed in 1912 by the Wallis Tractor 
Company, which company _ recently 
merged with the Case Plow Company, 
bringing both under one control and 
management. 

The evolution of the farm implement 
has truly been one of the marvels of re- 
cent times. It is estimated that fifty 
years ago it took three hours of human 














THE WALLIS TRACTOR 


With its internal-combustion motor of 35 horse-power, and using kerosene for 
fuel, this is one of the most efficient types of agricultural machinery 
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labor to produce one bushel of wheat, 
while under strictly modern methods this 
has been reduced to eight minutes per 
bushel. 


The Tractor Market 


According to the United States Census 
there are 6,361,000 farms in this country 
and it is estimated by competent authori- 
ties that at least 50 per cent of these 
farms could be much more profitably 
operated with modern machinery. The 
farmer is beginning to see the light in 
this regard and as he is in a stronger 
financial position now than at any time in 
the past the purchase of tractors and 
other mechanical devices is well within 
his means. The fact that the sale of 
automobiles to farmers in the past few 
years has been enormous is perhaps the 
best indication that the tractor business 
is still in its infancy. 

In 1918 the total production of tractors 
in the United States was, according to 
Government statistics, 133,000. When the 
size of the market is considered it can 
be readily seen that this production is 
absurdly low. In addition there is the 
foreign market to consider. A manufac- 
turing contract has already been made 
by the Case Plow Company whereby the 
Wallis Tractor will be be made in Great. 
Britain by a strong company. The com- 
pany also has established a strong foot- 
hold in South America, Asia and Aus- 
tralia. 

Earnings 

The net profits before taxes of the J. L 

Case Plow Works and the Wallis Tractor 


Company for the two and one-half years 
ended June 30, 1919, were at the aver- 





age annual rate of $755,737. For the 
six months ended December 31, 1919, net 
profits totaled $536,000. During this pe- 
riod, however, there were heavy write- 
offs for adjustment of inventories, and 
officials of the company.-estimate that for 
the: full -year -to end Jume-30; 1920, the 
company will show about $1,250,000 net. 
This would be equal to about $6 a share 
on the common stock, after allowing for 
preferred dividends, but before deducting 
Government taxes. 

Sales for the period July 1, 1919, to 
February 1, 1920, totaled $9,232,832, as 
compared with sales of $3,519,539 for the 
seven months ended February 1, 1919, 
an increase of $5,713,284 or 162.33%. 


Capitalization 

The J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
is capitalized as follows: first preferred 
stock, 7% cumulative (par $100), $3,500,- 
000; second preferred stock, 7% none 
cumulative (par $100), $3,500,000; com- 
mon stock, 125,000 shares of no par 
value. 

In addition to its regular dividend of 


7% the second preferred stock shares 


equally with the common in all common. 


dividends. For example, if a dividend of 
$4 a share is paid on the common stock 
the same must be paid _on-the»second=pre= 
ferred, imaddition™-to its regular dividend, 
a total of 11%. 

In recent official tests conducted in 
Wisconsin on tractors of various makes 
the Wallis tractor made an excellent 
showing. The Wallis tractor plowed one 
acre in 42% minutes, while the next best 
performance of 26 tractors of different 
makes competing, was 44 minutes. The 
Wallis tractor’s total cost, for both fuel 
and labor, for plowing this acre was 79 
cents against a cost of 87 cents for the 
next best tractor. 

The company’s production of tractors 
is running at the rate of close to 25 a 
day or at the rate of about 7,000 a year. 
Plans are under way to largely increase 
this production and it is expected that 
within a year’s time the company will be 
turning out these machines at the rate 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 a year. 

The first preferred stock is selling in 





the neighborhood of 93. In view of the 
fact that the net quick assets of the com- 
pany were $4,375,237, as of June 30, 1919, 
as against $3,500,000 of first preferred 
stock,- this*stockcamberegarded as a rea- 
sonably safe ifivestment for a business 
man. 

At around present prices of about & 
the second preferred stock appears 
have attractive possibilities, particular] 
because of the fact that it shares equall) 
with the common stock any dividends 
paid on the latter. In view of the ex 
cellent earnings the company is now 
showing, dividends on the common stoc! 
would not appear to be so very far off, 
especially as the company is in strong 
financial condition and could, for that 
reason, divert part of surplus earnings t 
the payment of common dividends with- 
out showing any lack of conservatism. 

The common stock at present price of 
19 would appear to be a rather promising 
speculation. It is traded in on the New 
York Curb and recently sold there as 
high as 23, the low being 17%. 
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Recent Railroad Developments 


Strong Roads Getting Stronger and Weak Weaker—Magnitude of Pending Wage Demands 


HAT part of the Railroad Act—and * 


it was a very. important part— 

which was designed to strengthen 
the weak roads has not yet given any in- 
dication of beginning to function. In- 
deed, so many problems have recently 
arisen that it may be doubted whether this 
part of the law will serve to avert some 
of the disasters it was intended to pre- 
vent. 
- In general, the so-called strong roads 
had a wide margin between rentals and 
dividend requirements. For instance, 
Government compensation was equal in 
each case to about 11% on Atchison and 
Southern Pacific, while these two roads 
were paying 6%. Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific showed about 8% under 
Federal rental and were paying 7%. The 
East furnishes similar contracts. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the strong roads will 
emerge even stronger from 32 months of 
operation for Government account. 

Never in the history of American rail 
transportation have shippers been har- 
assed by delays such as they have en- 
countered since the beginning of Fed- 
eral control, and it can be taken for 
granted that they will seize any oppor- 
tunity to ship by a route that offers quick 
dispatch, and business obtained by such 
routes is likely to have considerable per- 
manency. 

While the artificial diversions made by 
the: Railroad Administration will be 
adjusted in a reasonable time, traffic that 
has been acquired by the offer of superior 
facilities has a tendency to remain in 
settled channels, and the losers will re- 
cover such traffic only by means of the 
ttmost exertion. 

In’the cases of nearlv all roads facili- 
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Recent Operating Results 
By WILLIAM E. WORCESTER 


ties are inadequate; in the cases of many 


of them credit is inadequate. Thus, the 
roads that have good credit will be the 
first to provide good service, for it is 
gradually coming to light that the funds 
provided by the Government for the for- 
tification of railroad credit are insufficient. 

While the representatives of many of 
the roads are endeavoring to reach an 
agreement on the best way to eke out 
and apportion the funds, a few of the 
companies, such as Union Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Jersey Central and others usually 
numbered among the strong, are placing 
orders for equipment for quick delivery. 
In the present congested state of traffic, 
use will be found for this equipment, but 
the question arises whether traffic will 
be so congested by the time the weakest 
road has obtained delivery of its last flat 
car. 

Union Pacific notes are selling to yield 
nearly 6%. Besides being an obligation 
of the company, they~are secured. by 
about 150% of the best railroad collateral 
from Union Pacific’s” treasury: If- the 
market demands 6% on this system’s 


* credit, what will a weak road have to 


pay for money? The answer is found 
in the fact that the short-term bonds of 
perfectly solvent roads, but outside the 
strong class, are selling to yield from 
8% to 84%. 

This raises the question how much any 
road, under the circumstances, is justified 
in paying for money to provide equip- 
ment or other facilities. As soon as a 
road has received 100 cars, the property 
is entered in the investment account, on 
which the carrier may earn 6% before 
half the excess becomes subject to recap- 
ture by the Government. . Wherein 


weuld the profit arise from buying with 
money equipment to earn 7%, of 
which only 6%2% could be retained, pro- 
vided the rest of the investment were 
earning 6%? 


th 


Question of Valuation 


There is also to be considered the ques 
tion of expediency ‘in providing facilities 
at present inflated prices. An ordinary 
boxcar, worth in normal times about $900, 
costs today about $2,500. In its valua- 
tions, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is entering equipment at cost, as of 
June 30, 1914, iess depreciation. Of two 
serviceable cars of like type, but pur- 
chased at different times and different 
costs, one is worth as much as the other 
after adjustment of respective deprecia- 
ticn. 

What of the valuation in.1925 of cars 
purchased today? The railway officials 
are arguing that the Commission, after 
having determined cost as of June 30, 
1914, should apply an index number rep- 
resenting average cost over a period of 
years. This seems equitable, but the rule, 
if applied, must apply both ways, and there 
would be a heavy write-off in the -future 
on present purchases. The position of a 
road, heavily equipped with $2,500 cars 
bought with 7% money, would be weak 
in 1925 if cars fell to $900 and money to 
4%. 

While no one. expected the Transpor- 
tation Act to solve all problems for all 
roads, it is apparent that general traffic 
and financial conditions have burdened 
the weaker roads with greater difficulties 
than they have previously been called on 
to bear. 

It was estimated by the Commerce Com- 
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missiom last year that the railroads as a 
whole would need an increase of 15% 
or 16% to provide them with the equiv- 
alent of standard return under the in- 
creased expenses. At present tariffs and 
the existing volume of business, gross 
revenues are running more than $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. Pending wage demands, 

f granted, would burden the roads with 
an additional expense of approximately 
$1,250,000,000 annually, or about 25% of 
gross. ; 

If all the wage demands were granted, 

would need an increase of at least 
20% in freight rates to protect the roads 
as a whole against an operating deficit 
nd before interest or other - essential 
larges. 

Obviously, the railroads need more mar- 
vin rather than more .traffic, which will 
mly force them to provide more facili- 
ies at inflated prices and under strained 
redit conditions. If a slump in traffic 
could be counted on to carry down prices 
and wages, it is a question whether the 
roads would not be better off with less 
susiness. Meantime, there is no imme- 
liate_ prospect of a.slump. 

If the earnings for January and Feb- 
ruary mean anything at all, they indicate 
hat the strong roads are getting stronger 
ind the weak weaker. While the Janu- 
iry net operating incomes included two 
ears’ ‘back mail pay, elimination of this 
tem in-a.number of ‘selected instances 
showed that the strong roads, and par- 
ticularly the creditor roads, tended to im- 
vxrove their results for the preceding two 
years. The February returns go even 
farther in this direction. 

During the last six months of 1919 
there is believed to have been less artifi- 
‘ial diversion of business than in the pre- 
ceding 18 months, and a further restora- 
tion to natural channels is said to have 
been. permitted, if not encouraged, in 
January and February. If this be true, 
and traffic were permitted to flow nat- 
urally in the first two months of 1920, 
then there is very little substance in all 
the talk of artificial diversion, for the 
general showing of the 1920 returns is 
to exaggerate the tendencies of individual 
properties in 1918 and 1919. 

Unless March and the succeeding. few 
menths work marked changes in operat- 
ing results, there is greater diversity of 
strength in individual railroad securities 
than ever existed before, and at no time 
in the past has there been such an urgent 
necessity for examining the rails with care 
before buying or continuing to hold. 


THE VALUE OF GRAPHS 
It is impossible to keep in mind any 
definite and accurate idea of the past 
prices of several stocks and of the whole 
market, without some form of graphic 


record. Hence, while such records are 
subject to abuse, we must include them 
as a part of the necessary machinery of 
the man who intends to take a serious 
interest in investments. ; 





Stocks Without Par Value 
The article under this title which ap- 
peared on Page 737 of our March 20 is- 
sue was prepared for us by William R. 
Watson, of the Corporation Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. His name as author 
was omitted by printer’s error. 
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Hundred Million Dollar Corporation 


To Finance Foreign Trade 
John McHugh Would Organize American Exports 


PLAN for the financing of America’s 

foreign trade under the Edge act has 

been suggested by John McHugh, chair- 

man of the Committee on Commerce and 

Marine of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. In brief, Mr. McHugh said: 

“It is fair to assume that the general 
opinion is that our foreign trade, both 
export and import, in proper relative vol- 
ume, isg necessary to a satisfactory do- 
mestic - situation here. It would seem, 
therefore, that what we should concern 
ourselves with most at this time is: 

“}. What method or financial machin- 
ery should be adopted or brought into ex- 
istence effectively to handle long time 
credits in the interest of American trade? 

“2. Having agreed on the method of 
or the financial machinery to be adopted 
or brought into existence, what is the 
best way to bring.it into existence? and 

“3. Having brought it into existence, 
what shall be done to make it function so 
as most effectively to do that which it 
was brought into being to do?” 

“It would seem that the answer to the 
first is that steps should be taken at once 
to organize a financial corporation under 
the provisions of the Edge act with the 
purpose in view of having a corporation 
capitalized at least for $100,000,000. One 
large, sufficiently capitalized financial or- 
ganization is suggested rather than many 
smaller organizations for the reason that 
a single large one would be more influ- 
ential in the foreign field and it could se- 
cure the co-operation of those in this 
country interested in its objects, namely, 
the bankers, exporters, manufacturers and 
others who would become its shareholders. 

“The answer to the second might be 
that it should be organized and brought 
into existence by the combined efforts of 
the following active committees : 

“The Committee on Commerce and 
Marine of the A. B. A. 

“The National Committee on European 
Finance of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

“The Finance and Currency Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 

“The Foreign Securities Committee of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association. 

“The Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 

“The Committee on Foreign Trade 
Problems of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association. 

“The Banking and Exchange Commit- 
tee of the American Exporters and Im- 
porters’ Association. 

“The Foreign Credits Committee of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

“A committee from the National For- 
eign Trade Council. 

“And the various State bankers’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

“By uniformity of action on the part of 
all of these committees through a central 
body made up from among a!! of them, 
there can be no doubt that the capital 


running into very large figures could .be 
readily secured. 

“I would say in response. to the third 
that after the foregoing has all been ac- 
complished the organization's poli 
should be clearly outlined as being en- 
tirely and solely in the interest of main- 
taining and still further developing for- 
eign markets for American products and 
that no diversion from this should be per- 
mitted. Its efforts should be and un- 
doubtedly would be supported by intense, 
well-directed publicity, which might be 
carried on.not only by the -corporation 
itself but by the «several committees. al- 
ready mentioned, in order to convince 
the people of this country that we should 
practice two important things: 

“One, thrift, in order that a reasonable 
part of the resulting savings of the people 
of this country might be jnvested in se- 
curities growing out of our foreign. trade, 
and second, production, in order that we 
could out of our surplus supply the for- 
eign markets without subjecting Our own 
people to increased costs for their own 
necessities.” 


FOUR PUBLIC UTILITY OILS 
(Continued from page 886) 


ceived $6.85 per bbl. The average pro- 
duction for the year 1918 was 560 bbls. 
per day. The company also has 4,073 
acres favorably located in Louisiana, 
which it is now developing. 

The company last year paid 10% divi- 
dends and in 1918 paid 8%. The company 
has a corporate surplus of $8,977,505 and 
a very liberal reserve for depreciation 
and depletion. 

It has a $900,000 issue of well-secured 
6% bonds, and $23,000,000 of capital 
stock, 

This stock is an attractive purchase at 
the present price of $58—par $50—as it 
has been paying good dividends for a 
number of years and in addition offers 
fair speculative value in its undeveloped 
acreage which amounts to 234,713.acres 
located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Kansas and Louisiana. 


M. Schwab Believes 
System 


in Bonus 


Charles 


“All young men, when starting life, 
have to work for a salary, but the sooner 
they can get away from it the better for 
all concerned. 

“The more a man earns for my estab- 
lishment the better I like it. I believe in 
the bonus system. I have paid in my es- 
tablishments in bonuses more than I pay 
to my stockholders. 

“A good workman is entitled to more 
pay than a poor one and wherever pos- 
sible my men are paid for the work they 
do and proportionate to it. This is op- 
posed to union principles I know, but it 
is the proper economic basis and the 
theory on which all my establishments 
are run.” 
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Courtesy National City Company. 


Building Your Future Income 


A Point from the World’s Greatest Banker—A Rule from His Book of Success Which 


O you somtimes yearn for the friend- 

ship of Rockefeller, Morgan, Gary, 

Schwab, or some of the other big 
guns of finance so that you could get a 
“straight tip” from them occasionally, that 
would soon put you on Easy Street? 

You need yearn no longer. A tip is too 

undignified a term for great financiers to 
give, but they often give advice, and, scep- 
tical as you may be, they mean what they 
say. 
One of the greatest financiers in history, 
a banker of international reputation whose 
name is a household word, has given 
Builders of Future Income some remark- 
able advice which is often overlooked be- 
cause it is so simple: 

“Never try to buy at the bottom nor 
sell at the top.” 

Baron Rothschild, head of the banking 
firm bearing his name, told a friend that 
this was the principle on which he acted 
in building up the bulk of the fortune of 
the House of Rothschild. 


* * * 


HE baron didn’t tell everything. For 
instance, it has been his family’s 
method to anticipate coming events and to 
buy or séll well in advance of develop- 
ments.. When the French Revolution was 
settled, or approaching a settlement, the 
Rothschilds invested heavily in British 
Consolg then selling at absurd levels. 
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Great Britain, separated from its tumultu- 
ous neighbor by a mere ribbon of water, 
was deeply involved in the French Mon- 
archial revolt and things looked mighty 
blue for John Bull and his bonds. 

But the Rothschilds bought all the same 
—in anticipation. They bought on a rising 
market, and not at the bottom. They sold 
later: somewhere near the top, but not at 
the top. They were wise enough not to 
try for the top. They wanted relative 
safety and a handsome profit, and they 
got it. 

Before this happened, the same firm did 
a nice little deal in French bonds. They 
bought them in Paris, when the streets of 
the French capital were running with 
blood. A British banker told the French 
representative of Rothschilds at the time 
that his firm was not only crazy, but also 
slated to go broke. It seemed a stupid 
idea to buy bonds of a government whose 
fairest city was in the hands of the Reds, 
and every man of them in the human 
butchery business. 

“When will you buy French Rentes any 
cheaper?” Rothschild asked. 


* * * 


HE same Rothschilds believed in a 

square deal, whether in financing a 
string of nations or a single pauperized 
nobleman. 


The, original founder of the House 


Anybody Is at Liberty to Follow 


started in the Ghetto in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, as a money-lender. He didn’t se- 
lect the slums of Frankfort by choice; the 
Government of the time would not allow 
his race to live or trade outside the Ghetto. 
But the old banker was known and 
trusted, even there, to the extent that a 
rich German Prince begged him to take 
care of all his fortune of several millions 
of marks during one of the many feudal 
wars of those times. 

The trouble-makers looted the money- 
lender, discovered the hiding place of the 
Prince’s millions and made off with them. 

But the money-lender refused to allow 
the ruined Prince to bear the loss, but 
made restitution out of his own funds. 
The grateful nobleman loaned the banker 
his money at 2% for an indefinite term, 
as a mark of appreciation. The banker 
got a trifle more than 2%, we suppose, 
and so waxed rich and powerful. 

* * * 


HEN you buy a bond, preferred 

stock, or high grade common stock, 

do not imagine your luck is out because 

you missed the bottom price. The method 

of operation of the House of Rothschild 
is good enough for our readers. 

This is an inside tip from the world’s 
leading banker, and you don’t need the 
personal friendship of Rockefeller, Mor- 
gan, Gary, or Schwab, to appropriate it 
for your own financial welfare. 
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Painless Money Saving 


How One Man Solved the Thrift Problem—How Habit 
Becomes Second Nature 


HAVE followed your Building Your 

Future Income articles with much in- 
terest, firstly, to try and learn some new 
wrinkles about the oldest and most 
abused habit in the world—thrift. Sec- 
ondly, I wanted to see whether you would 
touch upon my own simple methods, and 
give some new angles that might benefit 
me 

At the outset I give your magazine 
credit for its sincerity, its helpful cam- 
paign in behalf of the small investor, and 
the good it must be doing by informing 
thc younger generation that there’s some- 
thing else in the world besides working, 
playing and sleeping. Saving has always 
been termed a problem; but now that I 
have solved it, my conclusion is—that it 
is not a problem. It is a plain bugaboo, 
a fake, a sham that scares more people 
out of it than its unimportance deserves. 

I know it’s easy to blow hard about a 
fallen foe (referring to my late enemy 
Chronic Prodigality), but when I look 
back on the past and reflect upon the 
heroic measures I used to plan to con- 
quer Mr. C. P, it seems ridiculous how 
grown-up men and women in full posses- 
sion of their faculties can perpetually 
fool themselves about shadow enemies— 
the inability to save, for example, that 
have mo existence except in their im- 
agination. These enemies are just as 
tangible as the little spots one gets be- 
fore the eyes, through indigestion or eye- 
strain. 

Accept my apology for this preliminary. 
| wanted you to know my state of mind. 


* * * * 


Many years ago (I am past forty now), 
| was very much in the same position 
as the readers into whom you are pound- 
ing your lessons of thrift and independ- 
ence. Always received a fair salary which 
has ranged between $30 in those days to 
about $100 and over now. Never saved 
a nickel at thirty, and never knew how 
to do it, and the future was a kind of 
foggy mist through which I was trusting 
to luck to see me through. 

Friends, relatives and acquaintances 
were mostly in the same state with very 
occasional exceptions of “lucky ones” 
who had a few dollars to their name. I 
supposed then that the latter were favored 
by the fates or were too stingy to make 
life pleasant, so if I envied them secretly 
I kidded myself that I was at least get- 
ting something out of life, and they were 
to be pitied. It shows what a fool one 
can be, even at thirty. 

An illness brought me to my senses. 
Could not pay the doctor and druggist 
bills in cash—never had any cash. Bor- 
rowed enough to patch myself up, and 
started to work too soon, as the anxiety 
of the debt was a powerful stimulant. 
Naturally, I fell ill again; the second 
time for six months, losing five months’ 
pay and perhaps five years of the life I 
thought I was enjoying so well. 

I came to my senses after that. 
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False pride, vanity, lack of “will” and 
all the other elements of my former stu- 
pidity fell away as if by magic. I went 
headlong into my work with a strong re- 
solve to wipe out the debt first. I started 
in paying $5 a week; as it grew smaller 
my anxiety to wipe it out grew and I 
raised the instalments to $10 a week. Get- 
ting a $5 increase in salary I added that 
again (didn’t feel myself any worse off 
because the extra $5 seemed like money 
found). 

The debt was wiped out, and I felt no 
worse for the experience. I still had no 
money so I did not lose anything. 

But, I commenced thinking. If, I rea- 
soned with myself, my debt had been 
very much greater—say double—I would 
without the least hesitation have con- 
tinued to pay off that $15 a week. Miss 
it? Of course I missed it and it would 
be hypocrisy to pretend otherwise. I 
missed it then. The point is that I don’t 
miss it now, and it looks like a good joke 
that for so many years I was able to fool 
myself that it was impossible to save any- 
thing. 

Did you ever read the story of Coupeau, 
the workman in Zola’s novel “Drink,” 
who broke a leg, laid off work and al- 
lowed his pals io treat him? Remember 
how he liked being treated, especially 
brandy, and found it more pleasant than 
working? And, how after laying himself 
off for good, the brandy habit, innocent- 
ly started, became part of his life? 

That was me and my debt. I could not 
do without debts any more! 

So I started in owing money to myself. 

I paid myself $15 a week, and in over 
ten years the debt has not been paid. I 
raised the debt to myself several times 
and paid myself larger instalments. I’ve 
kept on adding interest to the debt, and 
some compound interest onto that, and 
that debt will not be discharged so long 
as I am alive. I owe myself some pun- 
ishment for all my folly below thirty, and 
I am doing my best to repent. 

It helped me to imagine a great ne- 
cessity for money with an even smaller 
income than mine to get by. I retaliated 
on my pay envelope and my various in- 
creases in salary. I took my vendetta 
by robbing my_ own pay envelope and 
charging taxes and super-taxes on my 
increases. 

My said relatives, friends and ac- 
quaintances at first thought me a crank. 
I was openly and secretly called “cheap” 
and everything said and done to discour- 
agé me. They now think there is some 
method in my “madness, and I haven't 
even tried to analyze their real feeling. 
Am too busy looking over bond lists to 
put the next $100 or $500 into. 

Which reminds me that I started in 
with a $300 5% real estate mortgage at 
three years, then a $500 mortgage, and 
then another. I lost some interest by 
waiting for each $300 and $500 but 
through getting some information on baby 
bonds I learned one could buy a $100 
piece and that knowledge has saved me 


a considerable amount in interest. 

It is a temptation to have-a few hun- 
dreds in the bank uninvested. You see 
a thousand things a week you think you 
want and you are sorely tempted to pull 
down a small portion. I have done it 
myself and—then put it back. 

I never “disturb” an investment, Once 
it goes in, it stays in for good. 

Some of my bonds have gone down but 
they are never going out, and I figure 
that I can afford to let them go down 
even because I still have more’ value and 
satisfaction than those who think they 
must spend in order to live. 

Am still living and spending, but have 
my own ideas as to what is necessary. I 
measure my ideas by the amount I have 
left after paying my debt to myself. Debts 
come first. 

Haven't speculated yet. Perhaps I never 
will. I might invest in good opportunities 
but am going to wait a few years if neces- 
sary till the market is way down, and then 
ask you for some live opportunities. If 
the market doesn’t go down ever then 
I'll also be satisfied as I won’t be worse 
off. 

Thrift is a painless operation and 
Chronic Prodigality an imaginary dis- 
ease. Lo 


PRESENT TAXATION -.SYSTEM 
THREATENS TO DRAIN BUSINESS 


Bache Review Condemns Unnatural Eco- 
nomic Practice 


“The present methods of taxation 
threaten to drain the resources on which 
the entire business structure of the 
United States depends, and while we hear 
many predictions that taxation will de- 
crease, we must face the fact that for 
many years to come the requirements of 
our debts, including the amounts loaned 
to our Allies, as well as the high rates at 
which Government expenditures have 
been fixed, will call for a taxation of 
from four to five billion dollars per year. 

“To continue to raise this amount by 
excess profits taxes and heavy income 
taxes means the complete elimination, in 
our opinion, of the resources of the in- 
vestors upon whom this country and its 
enterprises have been dependent during 
all these years, to furnish such new cap- 
ital as commercial and financial develop- 
ments required. 

“The wealth of this country has been 
built up by savings out of profits in busi- 
ness. There are no such savings today. 
One of the pessimistic influences in the 
present situation is that, whereas in for- 
mer periods of booms in business, the 
merchant who made a large profit, while 
spending liberally, was enabled to put 
generous sums back into his business to 
provide for the reaction that was certain 
to come, we now have a situation where, 
due to the last three years of business 
boom, profits have been large; yet mer- 
chants have had to pay out in either in- 
come taxes or excess profits taxes, prac- 
tically all that they have earned over their 
living expenses, and when the losses due 
to the readjustment of values are reg- 
istered, many will_have suffered material 
reductions in their resources, which 
would ordinarily be relied upon to meet 
these losses. All this must. change, or 
business will reach an impasse.” 
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STICK TO THE SQUARE 
DEAL 


By U. S. Senator Miles Poindexter 


THINK the most important thing for 
our young men at the present time to 
bear in mind is adherence to the old max- 
ims of honesty and square dealing, and 
their application to public as well as pri- 
vate affairs. This may seem to be quite 
an unnecessary observation, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will indicate that it is 
very much needed at the present time. 
We find on the one hand, under one 
guise or another, and sometimes parad- 
ing under high-sounding names, a move- 
ment to take the property of people, ac- 
cumulated by hard work and thrift and 
distribute it to those who want to become 
rich without work. The old rules of in- 
dustry, honesty and economy are wholly 
to be laid aside in this program, and 
everybody should belong to what is called 
the proletariat, and in many instances, 
merely because they have been unwilling 
to work or to save what they earned from 
their work, they are to be given the 
wealth which is to be seized from others. 
This is the bolshevist program. 
On the other hand, we find at the same 
time a different class of people, with 
equal disregard of common principles of 





We recently asked Senator Poindexter 
to tell us what he considered the most 
important thing for the young income- 
builder to bear in mind in his efforts to 
advance his fortunes. In his reply, Sen- 
ator Poindexter emphasizes the im- 
portance of the square deal in both 
public and private life. 











faith and trust, proposing to seize by act 
of Congress vast sums of money in the 
public Treasury by taxes from the masses 
of the people and give these vast sums, or 
loan them, which is equivalent to the same 
thing, to people in Europe and other parts 
of the world. There is no authority in 
the constitution for any such act. 

Several such appropriations have been 
made, but they can only be carried 
through by forgetting entirely that the 
government is a trust and that those who 
occupy the “seats of the mighty” are 
guardians merely, and not owners of the 
public funds. 

It would be very well for the young 
men of the country to know these things 
and to bear in mind that those who are 
benevolently inclined, when they select 
the objects of their charitable acts, should 
either use their own money or what they 
can collect by voluntary subscription, to 
gratify their desires in this respect, rather 
than by forcing the masses of the people 
of the country to bear the burden regard- 
less of their wishes. 

A much greater abuse of the plain prin- 
ciples of morality is involved in the ef- 
fort which has. been recently made, with 
such powerful support, to transfer great 
governmental powers from the people of 
the United States and their government to 
a constitution of world government with- 
out ever submitting the proposition to the 
people themselves. 
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How Much Insurance? 


An Attempted Solution of an Eternal Problem Worked Out 
on a Percentage Basis 


By CHANNING FOSTER 


D°? you recall the advertising campaign 

of a leading tobacco company some 
months ago that was opened by the ques- 
tion, “How much Turkish?” 

And do you remember how we were 
informed by experts just how much 
Turkish tobacco, how much ripe Vir- 
ginia, mellow Burley and fixings were 
needed to make an ideal cigarette? 

The tobacco company had the debate 
all to itself, and having liberally paid 
the piper, was able to dictate the tune 
and tell us authoritatively the right way 
to court My Lady Nicotine via the 
cigarette route. 

One yearns for a similar campaign at 
the instance of the powerful insurance 
companies propounding the eternal ques- 
tion “How much insurance?” as there is 
certainly no more interesting subject, nor 
one which so fully opens up a matter 
that is so truly one of life and death. 

“How much insurance should a man 
carry on his life?” 

The question cannot be answered with- 
out an understanding of the object of 
life insurance, and its manifold func- 
tions of protection, investment and in- 
strument of business relationship. The 
subject is tco immense to be analyzed 
here but in an elementary way it is: 


(a) The only method known to get a 
third party to pay a substantial sum of 
money, instantly and in cash to the per- 
son insured, or his representatives, in 
consideration of a small annual payment, 
known as a “premium.” 

(b) The only method of setting aside at 
one time and by one payment, in periodic 
instalments (quarterly or half yearly) an 
investment fund, payable at the expira- 
tion of the contract, or the very next day 
if the insured should die. The feature in 
this case is the small payment needed to 
secure the call on the larger sum. 

(c) The only method by which hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of others 
by their combined small payments pro- 
tect the minority of their number who 
have the misfortune to die, and not pay 
to the joint fund as much as the fund 
pays out to the deceased’s representatives. 

(d) The only method of financial 
safeguardianship that cannot be taken 
care .of by individual effort and needs the 
cooperation of thousands to accomplish. 

Most normal men fear—or ‘rather are 
apprehensive of—the future, death, and 
the welfare of those dependent on them 
after they are gone. The last is the 
most wholesome and natural form of 
fear, and it is a good thing for the in- 
dividual and the world in general that it 
is so universal. 

There lives not a normal man or 
woman who would not feel a sizeable 
percentage happier throughout life to 
know that those near and dear to him 
or her will not want, if the unexpected 
should happen. This feeling is growing, 


happily, especially in this country. Per- 
haps the war has created a stronger sense 
of personal .responsibility and brought 
home more vividly the Shakesperean 
truism “the world is but a stage,” and we 
must all pass out to the wings eventually 

That’s one reason why the insurance 
companies are doing more business than 
ever before in their history. There 
more money in the world than before the 
war, salaries and wages are higher, and 
insurance is no longer looked upon as 
something to be avoided, or to be “gotten 
away with” as cheaply as_ possible 
Everybody can afford insurance: 

The insurance companies would do stil! 
better if they asked “How much insur- 
ance?” and gave a satisfactory answe 
It would surprise those who haven‘ 
looked into the subject how disturbing 
the answer would be. 

Here is the answer: 

As much insurance as will bring in a 
capital sum which, after payment of al! 
expenses of the deceased, including his 
debts, will, if added to his surplus then 
remaining, be sufficiently great to give an 
income as large as that enjuyed by the 
deceased and his family at the time oi 
his death. 

The sum of $5,000 would only yield 
$250 a year at 5%. Neither the missus 
and children, or the trust company, or 
the lawyer can safely make it yield more 
than that net. It will take $100,000 in 
clear net capital to yield $5,000 a year; 
and $100,000 is a lot of money to produc 
so little. If hubby’s estate is cluttered up 
with debts and lawsuits and expenses, 
the income would be much less than 
$5,000. 

On the face of it, it all looks discourag- 
ing. Might as well have a good time 
while it lasts, some might say, and not 
try the impossible. 

We do not consider anything impos- 
sible; we would not give discouraging 
facts if we did not think they would d 
good. It may be worth while to attempt 
a part of the ideal and hope that th 
balance may be capable of accomplish 
ment, so long as we know the exact ex 
tent of the task before us. 

How much insurance? If you have n 
responsibilities, never expect to have any. 
sure you will always be the same, and 
don’t care a hoot for any one and 
wouldn’t even care to leave a few dollars 
to the Home for Friendless Dogs, the: 
you don’t need any insurance. 

Otherwise: set aside a regular per- 
centage out of your income and buy the 
kind that suits your individual needs 
best. There are at least twenty ways ©! 
insuring properly, and the agents know 
best how to advise after personal con- 
sultation. The writer believes that 10% 
of the net income for the year should be 
the minimum amount to be set aside for 
insurance premiums, providing last year’s 
income was not abnormal (that is, if you 
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have not been a war-profiteer) and pro- 
viding you can reasonably depend upon 
your ability to keep up the same pre- 
mium, and even increase Jt ns Om 
Remémbér that | thefe ‘ prévailing 
notion that a fair way to figure rent is 
one week’s salary to be devoted for one 
month’s rent. Opinions may differ, but 
we admire the courage of the man who 
invented the formula. It mightn’t be ex- 
actly right, but a lot of people act upon 
it and find it works out satisfactorily. 
Consequently, in stating a percentage, 
the writer does it boldly with the thought 
that it may form a sort of mental yard- 
stick by which one’s individual insurance 
requirements can be measured. Experi- 
ence in insurance work has proven the 
ten per cent. idea to be very practical. 


INSURANCE INQUIRIES 
For Saving 


I should like to take out a life insurance 
policy for a small amount, not over $2,000. 
| want it more as a means of saving than 
I do for insurance. What would you ad- 
vise me to take? I am a married woman. 

Mrs. C. W. 

An Endowment Policy. Probably the 
20 Year, Endowment would be the best. 
Of course, if you desire to get the pro- 
ceeds of the policy in 15 years or ten 

ars take a 15 or a 10 Year Endowment. 


For Inheritance Tax 


What prompted J. P. Morgan and 
Frank Davison to recently take about 
$1,000,000 life insurance each?—A. W. 

To afford ready cash to pay their in- 
heritance tax, thereby taking advantage 
f the government’s discount for prompt 
payment. 


GERMANY MUST REBUILD HER 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Dr. Fischer Cuno, Head of Hamburg- 
American Line, Calls This Her 
“Sacred Duty” 


“Germany’s merchant marine received 
its death blow through the pro-peace he- 
gotiations. at. Treves and through the 
treaty of Versailles itself. All the efforts 

f German shipping interests to secure a 
modification of the annihilating condi- 
tions proved futile. 

“The effect of the peace treaty is best 


illustrated by the picture presented these- 


days by the harbor of Hamburg; foreign 
flags everywhere. Wherever one does 
see the German colors they fly from a 
very small vessel or belong to ships about 

» be delivered to the Allies. 

“It is the compulsory use of foreign 
shipping that is largely responsible for 
the miserable condition of our finances, 
notably the exchange situation. In this 
way the cost of living in Germany prom- 
ises to rise for. years, and always to the 
advantage of other nations. 

“Our present dependency upon those 
other nations will become permanent and 
everlasting if we renounce all ideas of 
rehabilitating our merchant fleet. 

“Tt is, therefore, the sacred duty of Ger- 
many to concentrate all her work and will 
and energy upon resuming her place as a 
maritifne nation.” 


Points Income-Builders Should Know 


Brief..xplanations,.of Terms Frequently Met in Financial 
and Investment Literature 


Yield to Maturity 

The average person cannot calculate 
this with exactness but can make an ap- 
proximate calculation that will be good 
enough for practical knowledge of what 
a long-term or short-term bond selling at 
a discount, is worth. Practical examples 
will give an idea of what is meant. 

A $100 bond paying 6%, due in one 
year, and selling at $100 yields exactly 
6%—$6 for every $100 invested. The 
same bond payable in five or ten years, 
selling at the same price gives the same 
straight yield, or yield to its maturity. 
If the bond sells for $95 and is payable 
in a year, the owner gets his $6 in in- 
terest, but since his investment is only 
$95, it follows that $6 a year on $95 is 
more than 6%. The straight return is 
then actually 6.3%. Now, in addition to 
the interest, the owner receives a full 
$100, or a further profit of $5, which 
added to the ordinary interest, makes the 
total $6.3 plus $5, a total of $11.3. There- 
fore, the yield to maturity in this case is 
11.3%. 

If this bond is payable two years from 
date of purchase, the buyer gets his profit 
of $5 at the end of two years, or at the 
rate of $2.5 annually in addition to his 
regular interest of $6. If this additional 
$2.5 were paid out regularly each year, 
then the yield would become $6 plus $2.5 
annually, a total of $8.5% per annum. But, 
as the $5 -profit is deferred the yield is 
somewhat less, reduced mathematically 
by the deferment of payment. . What this 
reduction is is shown in tables worked 
out by mathematicians, but roughly it is 
between 6% the minimum and 8.5%. the 
maximum—average 7.2% 

If, for example a 5% bond is bought 
at 105, and is payable in five years, the 
holder only getting 100 eventually loses 
roughly $1 a year. from his $5 income— 
leaving 4% as his net return.. If he buys 
the 5% bond for 95, maturity in 5 years, 
he gets 5% per annum plus an average 
of $1 a year extra in profit. Net return 
is then 5% plus $1, a total of 6%. 

The average investor should ask a bond 
or banking house to look up the yield in 
its tables, if he should require the exact 
figure. Very few can work it out with- 
out tables. 

Income Bonds 


This is the kind of bond which is usual- 
ly secured by the net income of a cor- 
poration, and nearly always has the 
majority of all other corporation bonds 
ahead of it. But, income bonds are pre- 
ferent to preferred and common stocks 
so far as the assets of the corporation 
are concerned, and not even the preferred 
dividends can be paid until the provisions 
of the income bond, as to interest, are 
met. 

What these provisions are, depends 
upon the bond itself, and the buyer or 
holder should look up his bond, or make 
inquiries before buying. As a rule, the 
corporation is only obliged to pay the 
stipulated income when fully earned, and 
these bonds are seldom cumulative as to 


interest. Unlike ordinary straight bonds 
with a fixed rate of interest, the corpora- 
tion can pass the interest, and give the 
holders no claim whatever to apply for 
receivership, or to complain unless fraud 
can be proven. Bonds in this class are 
not very conservative, but they rank above 
preferred stocks. If the corporation has 
a preferred stock issue outstanding on 
which it has been able to pay dividends 
in the past, then its income bonds under 
ordinary circumstances would have quite 
a fair rating. Sometimes an income bond 
gives an excellent opportunity from the 
long-range viewpoint, if the price is very 
low, the prospects of the corporation not 
too clouded, for example, the Hudson & 
Manhattan Company which has an in- 
come 5% bond outstanding selling at 
about $18 (or $180 per $1,000 par value 
of bonds). The indications in this case 
favor the hope that the company will be 
able to make some payments in the next 
few years because it earns enough to pay 
its other fixed charges on its regular 
bonds, and is putting something aside in 
earnings, that will be available for its in- 
come bonds when railroad conditions im- 
prove. 
Equipment Trusts 


Few corporations except railroads issue 
this form of security. This is the kind 
of bond that is very much favored by the 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street because of its 
safety, the simplicity of the security, and 
the fact that an equipment trust bond 
is not mixed up with any other complica- 
tions, bad times, or other unfavorable 
factors that might prejudice the good 
standing of its remaining securities. 

Briefly, when a railroad buys locomo- 
tibes, freight cars, and other equipment 
or rolling stock, it usually issues a sep- 
arate group of mortgages to cover this 
purchase. A single mortgage*for the en- 
tire amount is given to a trustee, and 
the latter splits up the whole into $1,000 
bonds; then these bonds find their way 
to the market. The rolling stock, etc., is 
pledged to the trustee almost the same 
as one hands a pawnbroker his, her (or 
my) watch. Of course, the trustee can- 
not put the locomotives and other things 
into his strong box, but he has a per- 
fect right to do so, if he can, and if the 
railroad should default in its interest, or 
fail to pay the bonds when due. In such 
case, the trustee would have a sight to 
move the courts to attach the corpora- 
tion’s rolling stock, and sell it for the ben- 
efit of the creditors who hold the bonds. 
The best type of equipment trust bonds 
sell high because care is taken that the 
railroad doesn’t get too optimistic on 
the value of the pledged goods, nor are 
the bonds allowed to run for too long a 
term—otherwise the rolling stock would 
become depreciated, and the security di- 
minished. 

Leading and selected equipment trust 
notes are very well regarded for con- 
servative investors, and in these times 
yield a liberal rate of interest consider- 
ing the security given. 
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How | Handle My Own Funds 


XI—Some Definite Conclusions as to Foresight, Judgment and Experience 


T must be apparent from the foregoing 
chapters, that during the years I have 
spent in Wall Street I have not only 

kept my eyes and ears open, but 
have gained much as a result of study, 
practice and experience. It is logi- 
cal to suppose that I have formed 
certain definite conclusions with regard 
to the business of trading and investing, 
and that these, if frankly and clearly 
stated and fully appreciated by those who 
read, should be of considerable value to 
the many who have not devoted so much 
time or effort in the same line 
of work. 

No one can stay at it for 
even a short time without 
acquiring a certain knowledge, 
and it is for each to decide 
whether he is content to plod 
along in a desultory way, or 
go in for an intensive study of 
the subject. "My recommenda- 
tion to readers is that they take 
it up seriously, even if they 
have not a single dollar to in- 
vest at present. The time will 
come when they will have 
funds for investment and the 
greater their store of informa- 
tion on the subject, the greater 
the incentive for saving or 
acquiring money in any legiti- 
mate way and the more profit- 
able the outcome. 

In an, atmosphere of decep- 
tive surface indications and 
false news, reports, gossip, 
methods, etc., such as one en- 
counters in Wall Street, it is 
sometimes difficult to know 
just what one is trying to do 
and how well or how badly he 
is doing it. It is not easy to 
size yourself up and to see just 
what are your basic principles, 
and how well you are follow- 
ing them. 

Whenever a situation is not 
entirely clear to me, I find I 
can clarify it by putting down 
on paper all the facts, classify- 
ing them.sas favorable and un- 
favorable. In thus writing it out on 
paper I not only have time to reason 
out. each point as I go along, but when 
I get it all down it can be looked over 
and analyzed to much better advantage. 

Following this idea I have written 
down perhaps fifty different conclusions 
which I have reached with regard to the 
business of trading and investing, and 
these I will take up, one after the other, 
for they constitute a partial list of princi- 
ples which should be recognized and ap- 
plied, according to individual require- 
ments. 

These points are about equally divided 
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between investment and speculation, but 
it is so difficult to distinguish where one 
begins and the other ends that in many 
cases I shall be obliged to treat them in 
combination. The thing we are trying to 
accomplish is an increase in our personal 
wealth, and whether this is done by the 
careful investment and slow accretion of 
money, the income of which is reinvested 
in order to enhance the principal sum, or 
whether we endeavor to increase our 
principal by attempting to forecast move- 
ments of security prices and to profit 
thereby—all that is something which each 
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THE LATE JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 


Born a Connecticut Yankee, he was for many years a 
dominant figure in the world of finance—the head of the 
great banking house which formed the U. S. Steel Corp., 
the Leyland Steamship Lines and the reorganization of the 
B. & O., Northern Pacific, Erie and many other railroads 


person must decide for himself. 
* * * 

Both My Primary and My Ultimate 
Object Is the Safe and Profitable In- 
vestment of My Funds. 

I say primary because that is my first 
and principal object and I use the term 
ultimate because eventually I expect to 
become an investor for income only. Pro- 
vision for himself and family during the 
later years of his life is what every red- 
blooded man is working for. Some men 
—James R. Keene was one—continue to 
trade in stocks until they are very old. 
But most people want to feel that from 
at least sixty on they will be free from 


the necessity of making money on which 
to live during their declining years. 

Trading profits should therefore be 
used to increase the principal sum which 
is invested in income-bearing securities, 
preferably those which will grow in 
market value. Income from such in- 
vestments should be made to compound 
itself by re-investing it as received. 

* 


If One Is Not Adapted to Trading He 
Should Prove It to His Own Satisfac- 
tion and Then Abandon the Business. 
—He should then attempt to become an in- 
telligent and successful in- 
vestor. Failing of this, he 
should turn to savings banks 
and mortgages or other non- 
fluctuating mediums for the in- 
vestment of his funds, 

A friend of mine orice had 
something over $100,000 worth 
of bonds, a few of which he 
deposited with a broker as 
margin. The bonds were his 
backlog; they represented the 
result of his savings from the 
time he first entered business, 
and were bringing in a good 
income, be-:des having possi- 
bilities. As he traded back and 
forth, he found that he was 
gracually taking some of the 
bonds which he had in his box, 
and putting them up with the 
broker, until finally he reached 
a point where nearly half of 
the bonds were gone. This, he 
decided, was conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact that he was 
not adapted to the business of 
trading. He therefore discon- 
tinued trading and resumed 
the saving tactics by which he 
had accumulated the first hun- 
dred bonds. 

That was some years ago 
He now has over $200,000 
worth, and when at rare in- 
tervals he ventures into the 
speculative arena, he does it 
very timidly and with only 
trifling sums. 

I recommend this man’s course 
to those who have had similar experiences, 
but with this exception: If they are willing 
to devote themselves to the task, they will 
doubtless overcome their difficulties and 
be more successful with the added study 
and experience. But to go right on put- 
ting good money after bad; not only re- 
flects on a man’s business judgment but 
indicates a weakness in his character 
which he had best conquer in short order. 

The experiences of our earlier years 
are well and cheaply bought if we really 
profit by them. 

No one can avoid having his capita! 
tied up at times in mediums which are 
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not satisfactory. But there should be no 
hesitation about switching, even though it 
necessitates the taking of a loss in your 
present holdings. A good security will 
make up this loss much faster than one 
which is mediocre. So the question which 
one should ask himself with relation to 
all of the securities which he holds, is 
this: “Are there any other issues which 
will work for me more profitably and in 
a shorter time than these? I cannot af- 
ford to let money sleep, not have it 
work slowly. I am like a merchant: I 
must turn my money over as often as 
I can, so that the average yearly return 
will be at its maximum.” 

* * * 


One’s Capital Should Be Made to Do 
the Greatest Service in the Shortest 
Length of Time.—This applies both to 
trading capital and investment capital. I 
have found that it is best to use only a 
small part of the total available capital 
for trading. To employ all or most of 
it is a fatal mistake, for in case of an un- 
foreseen situation, causing a large loss, 
one is obliged to begin over again; 
whereas if the bulk of the capital is in- 
vested where it is safe, returns an in- 
come, and will probably enhance in value, 
then in case of a calamity a part of it 
can be turned into cash in order to re- 
new trading operations. 

But this should occur in only rare in- 
stances. When a man finds that he has 
a certain sum invested and that this sum 
is diminishing on account of his pulling 
it down for trading purposes, he is on the 
wrong track and had better stop short 
and take account of himself before he 
travels further. A person who cannot 
be successful in trading with a small 
amount of capital, will unquestionably 
lose a large amount if he employs it 

In making one’s capital do the greatest 
amount of work in the shortest length 
of time, it is necessary to be forever on 
the lookout for better opportunities than 
those which you now have. If you hold 
bonds which are selling between 90 and 
95, and which may, in a good bond mar- 
ket, advance to 110, you would not be 
justified in retaining them if you can 
buy another bond which is just as well 
secured, just as marketable, and has all 
the other good points of your present 
security, besides being convertible into a 
security which has excellent prospects of 
an advance to a very much higher figure. 

Should you own a preferred stock which 
is paying its 7 per cent and showing on 
the average only one and a half times its 
dividends, whereas you can buy, at the 
same price, another preferred stock which 
is earning three or four times its divi- 
dends, taking the average of a number of 
years, it is by all means best to make the 
exchange. It is highly important to find 
out just what we can and cannot do, but 
we should not be discouraged too soon. I 
have met thousands and thousands of 
people who were endeavoring to make 
money in speculation and regret to say 
that very few are really qualified to be- 
come successful traders of any impor- 
tance. 

But there are hundreds of thousands of 
successful investors, and it is toward this 
avenue of success and independence that 
I hope to turn the attention of most of 
my readers. By studying “the public” 
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and its ways, I have learned what kind 
of operations the majority are best fitted 
for; while it is a peculiar fact that very 
few people delude themselves into think- 
ing that they are good physicians, sur- 
geons, lawyers or dentists, they do try 
to fool themselves into believing that they 
are good business men and speculators. 

Look around you—do you find that 
among your acquaintances 100% are well- 
to-do and successful business men? Are 
not the majority just plodding along, 
neither getting rich nor poor? Well, 
that is just as true in Wall Stret as it is 
in business. You can generally pick the 
brilliant successes and count them on the 
fingers of one or both hands, depending 
on the size of your circle of acquaint- 
ances. 

People are successful in businéss be- 
cause, while they make mistakes at first, 
they study these mistakes and avoid them 
in future. Then by gradually acquiring 
a knowledge of the basic principles of 
success, they develop into good business 
men. But how many apply this rule to 
their investing and trading? Very few 
do any studying at all. Very few take 
the subject seriously. They drift into the 
security market, very often “get nipped,” 
as the saying is, avoid it for a while, 
return from time to time with similar re- 
sults, then gradually drift away from it, 
without ever having given themselves a 
chance to develop into what might be 
good traders or intelligent investors. 

This is all wrong. People go seriously 
into the study of medicine, the law, den- 
tistry, or they take up with strong pur- 
pose the business of manufacturing or 
merchandising, but very few ever go 
deeply into this vital subject which should 
be seriously undertaken by all. 

Now we all admit that the average man 
is mentally.Jazy. He hates work, mental 
or physical, doesn’t want to spend an 
hour every evening, or even once a week, 
except at bridge, poker, or something else 
equally diverting and interesting. Those 
who do employ their time profitably are 
headed toward wealth and independence; 
but in many cases the poker players will 
later be supported by their children. 

But to return to our subject, it should 
not take more than a few years for a per- 
son to find out whether he is qualified for 
trading or whether he should devote 
himself to the investment side of the 


proposition. 
+ * * 


The Cultivation of Foresight Is Most 
Essential.—_In the main it is the man 
with the greatest amount of foresight 
who is most successful in the security 


market. Foresight is the very essence of 
speculation. Without the use of it a per- 
son is not speculating at all—he is merely 
taking chances—gambling. 

One of the late J.. P. Morgan’s strong 
points was his ability to foresee and 
therefore to anticipate the vast changes in 
financial conditions and security prices. 
It was marvelous how he frequently pre- 
dicted, months in advance, the outcome 
of certain involved busihess and financial 
situations which were not understood or 
anticipated by anyone else. This was one 
of the qualities that made him great. It 
enabled him to engage in vast undertak- 
ings, of which the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion is a conspicuous example, but there 


are many other industrial monuments to 
his financial genius which was, after all, 
built around his marvelous foresight. 

It was foresight which made E. H. 
Harriman a great.man, It enabled him 
to anticipate the development of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads and nerved him to undertake the 
stupendous task of creating a railroad em- 
pire. 

Harriman once held an ordinary job— 
just like you and I once did, or do now— 
and if he, through the cultivation of fore- 
sight, and the other qualities which made 
him pre-eminent, could accomplish such 
splendid results, then you and I can, by 
the exercise of the talents with which we 
are blessed, advance our personal for- 
tunes by concentrating on the develop- 
ment of our own foresight. It will prove 
of value, not only in our investments, 
but in every undertaking which we enter 
—financial, business or personal—during 
our whole lives. So let us give close at- 
tention to the subject. A large part of 
such success as I have already attained 
is due to my having formed the habit of 
looking ahead to see in what direction the 
future is tending. 

*- * * 

It Is Better to Depend on Your Own 
Judgment Than That of Any Other Per- 
son.—If you have not reached a point 
where you can do this, better continue 
your studies and practice until you can 
form a sound, independent judgment on 
which you can base your commitments. 

We hear a great deal in Wall Street 
about “inside information” and the value 
of big connections. But I have found that 
the man who depends the most on his 
own judgment is headed for success if 
he has not already attained it. It is very 
easy to be swayed by the multitudinous 
opinions that are bandied around the 
Street and which may be had for noth- 
ing because they are generally worth it. 

Suppose you are a most intimate per- 
sonal friend of a man who is putting 
through a big deal in a security which 
is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He tells you all the facts and 
puts you in a position to buy, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of what is going on. 
You do buy, and perhaps you make 
money, but more often than not it will 
turn out when you come to realize, you 
will be so enthused by your inside knowl- 
edge that you will not sell at the right 
time, or a hitch will occur which turns 
ycur profit into a loss, or your big man 
is out of town, or something is happening 
to the market which he cannot explain. 

But suppose you do get away with a 
profit—you are apt to be so carried off 
your feet that at your very next oppor- 
tunity you will think you have Wall 
Street by the tail and will plunge with 
all you have made and all you have be- 
sides, and eventually end up with a loss. 
The kind of money which does you the 
most good is that which you make 
through your own efforts. All Wall 
Street is trying to get something for 
nothing. Don’t join the crowd. Rather, 
“buck it”—the crowd is generally wrong. 
Become one of the successful few who 
build stone upon stone until they have a 
solid foundation of knowledge and expe- 
rience which will last them all their 
lives. 
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If I believed that the people who are 
now reading and studying the numerous 
articles which appear in this MAGAZINE 
would, five or ten years from now, still 
be looking to it for easy ways to make 
money, I should be very much discour- 
aged. But if, as I believe, a great many 
wili, through its teachings, be induced to 
become students and ultimately intelli- 
gent and successful investors, then I will 
feel that the many years of hard work 
which I have put into the publication have 
been well rewarded. 

Down in New Street, on the block be- 
tween Wall Street and Exchange Place, 
you will find, on any pleasant day, a lot 
of Wall Street “Ghosts” sunning them- 
selves. And by way of explanation let 
me szy that a Wall Street Ghost is one 
who has tried to make money in the mar- 
ket and failed. He is the saddest sight 
in all the financial district. Once a pros- 
perous and perhaps wealthy business man, 
he is now reduced to mere driftwood 
among the eddies which surround the 
Stock Exchange. In and out of the 
brokerage offices you find him rambling 
in a hopeless fashion, always on the look- 
out for “tips.” The red-headed bootblack 
and Jim, the shoe-lace man, are types of 
his confidants. He always knows where 
everything is going, but never’ gets any- 
where himself. 


I don’t know what becomes of these old 
“Ghosts” who drift about the old stamp- 
ing ground, but it is instructive to know 
that their ranks are recruited from the 
people who never tried to cultivate a 
judgment of their own, but always de- 
pended on that of others. 

x * * 

The Longer Your Experience; the 
Better Background You Have for Com- 
parison, and the Greater Your Ability 
to Judge and Forecast Correctly.—As 
conditions are constantly changing, no two 
markets are alike and no two daily ses- 
sions are similar; but markets and ses- 
sions and panics and booms all have cer- 
tain characteristics which should be 
carefully studied and intimately under- 
stood. 

The man who has never been through 
a panic would be apt to find himself badly 
rattled. Under a pressure of excitement 
and nervqus strain he would probably do 
the wrong thing. But any one who has 
experienced a number of panics, knows 
how to conduct his operations so as to 
take the utmost advantage of such a 
rare opportunity, provided he has pre- 
viously put himself in a position to buy 
at the low prices. 

To some people it may be discouraging 
to say that you must keep at this business 
for many years in order to become highly 








successful; but is not this what you must 
do in your own line of business? Are 
not the best business and professional 
men those who have had the longest 
practice? 

You cannot go into any phase of en- 
deavor and make money or become prom- 
inent “just like that”—you must serve 
your apprenticeship. Of course, if you 
want to join the ranks of the large. per- 
centage of people who spend their declin- 
ing years in the care or custody of their 
children or relatives, or in institutions, 
then you can afford to ignore my sugges- 
tion that work and study and long expe- 
rience are essential. But if you have 
imagination and can picture yourself as 
possessing wealth and contentment in your 
old age, you will immediately admit that 
it is well worth your while to devote 
serious attention to this subject. 

You have to live anyhow, so why not 
live well? It all depends on you, for you 
can generally take out in as great a 
measure as you put in. 

By long experience I do not mean the 
mere reading the financial columns for 
thirty or forty years; one does not gain 
experience in that way. I refer to the 
practical experience of investing in stocks 
and bonds; making mistakes; finding out 
why and profiting thereby in future. 

(To BE CONTINUED) 


Seneca Copper’s ee 


New Lake Superior Copper Company, Containing Great Possibilities, Is Close to a Large 


HE most interesting development of 

the last two years in the Lake Su- 

perior copper district has been the 
steady evolution of Seneca Copper from 
a prospect to a near-producer. Ship- 
ments of rock to the refinery have al- 
ready been started with gratifying re- 
sults, the ore-pile contains 7,000 tons of 
good copper-bearing rock, and according 
to the report of an outside engineer the 
present equipment is adequate to the 
company’s needs until it decides to put up 
a mill of its own, instead of having the 
ore custom treated on a toll basis by the 
copper companies of the neighborhood 
with spare facilities. 

The Seneca properties are in the Lake 
Superior district, between the Mohawk 
and Ahmeek mines, which have had a 
splendid record from both the mining and 
the financial viewpoint. The Lake copper 
mines are peculiar in that the copper is 
found in the metallic state, instead of 
combined in the form of sulphides, oxides 
or carbonates, so that the rock needs only 
to be crushed, concentrated and refined, 
without having to go through the smelt- 
ing process. The copper produced by this 
method has a greater tensile strength than 
other varieties, and, therefore, commands 
a higher price in the metal market. 

The company owns outright 1,880 acres 
of mineral land and 347 acres of a mill- 
site, in the peninsula projecting into Lake 
Michigan from the southern shore. It 
also owns 80% of the stock of the Gratiot 
Copper Company, which owns 600 acres 
between the Seneca and the Mohawk 
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Production Stage 
By JAMES GARRISON 


properties, only 140 of which acres are 
considered mineral-bearing. The shaft 
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sunk in this property, however, has con- 
siderable value to the Seneca Company 


as it provides ventilation and an alter- 
native emergency exit from the Seneca 
‘shaft, in addition to which part of the 
development work done on the Gratiot 
property indicates that it too cuts into the 
rich Kearsarge amygdaloid rock, which 
is the foundation of the property of many 
of the Peninsula copper companies. 

This rock has been worked to a depth 
of 8,000 feet on the underlay, which would 
leave room for 60 levels at intervals of 
125 feet. About 90% of this property is 
said to be mineable, which would mak: 
the mine a bigger one than either of its 
neighbors, which have paid to date $11,- 
850,000 for the Ahmeck and $9,125,000 
for the Mohawk. j 

The shaft has been sunk some 2,000 
feet, with three levels, indicating tha 
on the basis of the above figures the min: 
has still some way to go before comple- 
tion. Preliminary tests made on 1,437 
tons of rock show an average return of 
29,31 pounds of copper to the ton, com 
pared with the average showing of 20 to 
25 pounds per ton of its older neighbors 
In two tests the percentage of recovery 
of copper to mineral extracted from th« 
rock varied from somewhat under 50% 
to 63%. 

On the Gratoit property the main in- 
terest at the present time is the dewater- 
ing of the mine, down to at least the third 
level of the Seneca shaft. Much of the 
work has been held up by poor weather 
conditions, but this source of hindrance 
is now removed. 

The company’s hoist is said to have a 
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capacity of 5,000 tons daily, which would 
make it the biggest in the copper-mining 
industry of the world, but a steady output 
of 4,000 tons of rock is said to be the im- 
mediate goal of the company’s develop- 
ment. 


Financial Position 


At the present time according to an of- 
ficial estimate the company has over 
$'00,000 of cash on hand and a like 
amount of supplies at the mine. It has 
also finished the greater part of the ex- 
penditures that must be made before the 
mine can begin to pay its own way, and 
a glimpse can now be had of the earnings 
prospects for the future. 

An issue of 8% debenture bonds is be- 
ing offered which amounts to $500,000, to 
run for five years, callable within thirty 
days at 110 and convertible into stock at 
20, the conversion privilege commencing 


in 1922. A communication from one of 
the underwriters states that this issue will 
supply sufficient working capital to carry 
the company well into 1921. 

The present outstafiding stock of the 
company amounts to 200,000 shares, out 
of 250,000 authorized. Of the balance, 
25,000 shares will be necessary to provide 
for the exercise of the conversion privi- 
lege. 


Estimated Earnings 


Figuring on the basis of 4,000 tons of 
rock extracted a day when development 
work is completed, and of 25 pounds of 
copper to the rock, though higher values 
were indicated in the test shipments, and 
assuming that the company can make five 
cents of profit per pound of copper re- 
fined, we get about $1,500,000 as the esti- 
mated annual earnings. Deducting $40,- 
000 for interest on the funded debt, we 





Pittsburgh Making the Most 


Ample Funds Available for Legitimate Business—All Trade 
ment Renewed on Heavy Scale 


DUCATION of the public in eco- 
E; nomic truths through the magazines 

and newspapers is doing much to 
turn our thoughts and activities in the 
right direction. Such propaganda will, 
quicker than anything else, bring about 
the cure for the present economic ills, 
namely, increased production, curtailed 
extravagance and speculation, closer co- 
operation between capital and labor and 
more care in the expenditure of public 
moneys. April will mark the beginning 
of a slow but sure process of economic 
adjustment, which within the next year 
will bring the country just as close to 
normal as it will get in the next decade. 

The foregoing epitomizes the best 
thought of financial and industrial Pitts- 
burgh on the future. 

Pittsburgh—the world’s greatest indus- 
trial district—is going right ahead with 
plans of unprecedented industrial exten- 
sions and activities, confident that the era 
of unparalleled prosperity predicted by 
such men as Elbert H. Gary, Henry C. 
\icEldowney and the late Henry C. Frick, 
is now in its incipiency, and will develop 
to its full proportions by 1921 and con- 
tinue without serious interruption for a 
period of five years. 

The attitude of the United States Su- 
preme Court in- refusing the request of 
the Government for the dissolution of 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
been a big factor in giving the business 
man confidence throughout the Central 
West. The truth is that the public never 
looked with favor upon this suit, which 
was started near the end of the Taft ad- 
ministration. The half-million steel work- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district complained 
against the action, and big business the 
country over took the attitude that if the 
steel combine were not keeping within 
the law, what concern could? 

Indeed, there is now a pronounced re- 
flection of the popular approval which the 
decision met with in the Pittsburgh dis- 
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By FRANK J. RILEY 


trict. Industries began almost immediate- 
ly to make extensions long delayed in the 
belief that an adverse decision in the mat- 
ter would hurt business generally. 

Henry C. Frick said to me, shortly be- 
fore his death, that an adverse decision 
in the United States Steel Corporation 
case would prove to be one of the worst 





PITTSBURGH A BIG PRODUCER 


This giant hammer well symbolizes 

this great steel and coal center which 

may well be called the forge of the 
U. &. A. 


things that has ever happened to the fi- 
nancial and industrial world, and, that 
a decision upholding the steel corpora- 
tion would be one of the most powerful 
influences in the encouragement of gen- 
eral business that the country could hope 
for. 

What is developing in the Pittsburgh 
district at the present moment is a 
realization of Mr. Frick’s prediction. If 
we are to accept the statistics compiled 
on the industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial situation of the country during the 





find about $7.30 per share as the earnings 
when the mine is running at 80% of the 
capacity of the present equipment, or as- 
suming that the debentures are all con- 
verted, we get the figure of $6.67 per 
share. 

Comparison has often been made be- 
tween Seneca Copper and Ahmeek Min- 
ing, its neighbor, incorporated in 1880, 
and still a large producer. Ahmeek owns 
930 acres of copper property, or less than 
half of Seneca’s, exclusive of the Gratiot 
acreage and the mill-site. Ahmeek has 
200,000 shares, or as many as Seneca ex- 
clusive of the convertible debentures. Ah- 
meek has never put out more than 2,500 
tons of rock per day, while Seneca will 
be able to handle between 4,000 and 5,000. 
Ahmeek is a forty-yéar old mine, while 
Seneca’s b'g days have not even started. 

Ahmeek is selling for about 74: Seneca 
for about 16. 


of Prosperity 
Lines Booming—Oil Develop- 


past four months, Pittsburgh has stood 
out preeminently among the cities of the 
United States for business activity at a 
time when every other industrial center 
was practically in a state of “psychologi- 
cal depression.” 


Ample Credit Obtainable 


While the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in raising the discount 
rate is yet reflected in a more care- 
ful scrutiny by bankers of applica- 
tions for loans, there is loanable 
money in abundance for all legitimate 
purposes. This is enabling many corpora- 
tions and individuals to proceed with 
building operations and extensions that 
were interrupted by the war. Great 
activity in the development of all lines 
of business is noted everywhere in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Credit appears to be available in suffi- 
cient amount with rates from 6 to 7%, 
although 8% is being charged in some 
places on small amounts for short time 
accommodations. Comparatively stable 
money rates and the probable betterment 
of the foreign exchange situation have 
greatly improved the acceptance market 
in the Pittsburgh Federal Reserve district 
during the past 30 days. 

The supply of bills has been sufficient 
to meet the demand, but there have been 
conspicuously few export bills. In the 
past week a few of these bills have ap- 
peared on the market, some of which have 
been drawn against shipments to Ger- 
many. Acceptance rates have not varied 
from last month, ranging from 5% to 
6%% for prime eligible bank acceptances. 
The continued high return on this form 
of investment has brought in many new 
buyers and has greatly strengthened the 
market. In previous months a large por- 
tion of the acceptances purchased by 
banks could not, owing to the heavy de- 
mands made upon them, be held for any 
appreciable length of time, but at this 
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time purchasers are holding their in- 
vestments. 

Savings banks, insurance companies, 
large industrial corporations, and even in- 
dividuals, have come into the market and 
show signs of becoming avid consumers 
of this form of commercial paper. Insur- 
atice companies are learning that bankers’ 
acceptances suit their requirements as 
though they were made to their order. 
They have in the past been required to 
keep a proportionately large amount of 
their funds in deposits subject to check, 
because the American market lacked an 
investment that was readily liquid and 
that would practically eliminate risk. The 
coming of bankers’ acceptances made 
available to them a short time investment 
which exactly meets these requirements 
and bears a most profitable rate of inter- 
est. In order to stimulate this trade and 
avoid any embarrassment to those pur- 
chasers who are not familiar with the 
workings of this instrument, many ac- 
ceptance dealers are offering to buy back 
any acceptances sold by them and at the 
same rate. This assures the investor of 
an immediate market and a return on 
their funds at the same purchasing rate 
of discount. 


Gapacity Production in All Lines 


The demand for manufacturers goods 
of all kinds is insistent and capacity pro- 
duction is the keynote throughout the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Retail trade during the past two weeks 
has not been quite so active as during the 
first half of March, but the easing off has 
not been sufficient to make any material 
difference in the volume of business so 
as to create a definite change of senti- 
ment in the minds of manufacturers or 
jebbers who have merchandise to sell. 
Dealers complain that contracts offered 
for future delivery are even more vague 
in their terms than formerly.. It seems 
that most manufacturers will not contract 
for specific dates of delivery nor for 
definite prices. Certain lines, such as 
silks, seem to be marking time. There 
appears to be a definite attitude on the 
part of retailers to wtthhold purchasing 
of these for fall delivery on account of 
the enormous advance which obtains. 
This may have resulted in a slight ease- 
ment on the raw, but there is no weaken- 
ing in the price of finished materials. 

Should this continue long it might 
cause a break in prices of finished goods; 
but unless the price of raw material de- 
clires soon, there would seem to be no 
possibility of lower prices even next fall. 

The labor question continues to give 
employers some concern, although the ap- 
prehension thus causei is not quite so 
noticeable today as it was during the 
early part of March. There has been an 
unusually big exodus of foreign labor 
from the Pittsburgh district, but the high 
wages offercd by Pittsburgh industries 
are attracting labor to this city from other 
parts of the country. 

All industries are working at approxi- 
mately 100% except, of course, the coal 
mining industry, which has been greatly 
handicapped by the shortage of railroad 
transportation facilities. ln some instances 
mines have been forced to suspend op- 
erations, and this has resulted in other 
industries that depended upon these 
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mines for their fuel also being shut down 
temporarily. But the industrial trans- 
portation situation is showing a pro- 
nounced improvement right now, and re- 
ports from outlying industrial districts 
indicate that many mills that were forced 
to suspend wholly or partially are again 
working. This is especially true in the 
Youngstown and upper Monongahela 
districts. 

A splendid impression of the industrial 
activity of the Pittsburgh district may 
be had by statistics just compiled, which 
indicate that the value of its manufac- 
tured output is $4,000,000,000 annually. 
These figures represent a total capital in- 
vestment of $1,719,254,000. 


Steel Industry Increasing Output 


The bulk of the great industries here 
represented is constituted by steel and 
coal. The steel industry is rapidly in- 
creasing its output, although most of the 
makers, especially the leading interests, 
are sold up far in advance. The Steel 
Corporation continues to sell for second 
half delivery at the prices of March 21, 
1919. The earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation for 1919, amounting to 
$152,200,639, are considered by financial 
Pittsburgh as good when the many handi- 
caps which the big company conffonted 
during the year are considered. The re- 
port shows that production of iron ore 
fell from $28,332,939 in 1918 to 25,423,093 
in 1919; manufactured coke decreased 
from 17,757,636 tons to 15,453,649, and 
rolled and other finished steel products 
decreased from 13,849,483 tons to 11,997,- 
935. All independent steel companies in 
the Pittsburgh district report a material 
falling off in earnings for the same period. 
It is the consensus of opinion of those 
usually well informed that the steel in- 
dustry will not for many years to come 
encounter the many and varied obstacles 
which . retarded its activity during the 
past twelve months. 


Settlement of the miners’ wage con- 
troversy has created a feeling of pro- 
nounced optimism in the coal mining in- 
dustry. The increase granted the miners 
will necessitate a raise of 20 cents a ton 
in the price of bituminous coal to th: 
consumer, according to operators in the 
Pittsburgh district, which constitutes the 
world’s largest bituminous coal field. This 


‘ will mean $2.55 a ton for run of mine 


coal, instead of $2.35, which was the price 
fixed by the Government. Coal require- 
ments for the year are estimated at 650, 
000,000 tons, but it is said that of this 
amount the railroads will be able to move 
but 550,000,000 tons. Manufacturers are 
making great effort to increase their 
stecks of coal, which were depleted dur- 
ing the strike, but operators are not dis- 
posed to make new contracts as yet. Re- 
ports from the Connellsville district indi- 
cate that the production of coke is mate- 
rially increased with the better movement 
of cars. 


Large-Scale Oil Drilling 


Pittsburgh, it would seem, is about to 
come into her own again as an oil center. 
The big pocket of gas in the McKeesport 
district, which is only 15 miles from 
Pittsburgh, has led to the belief that this 
gas is traceable to great quantities of oil 


in places neglected during the oil excite. 
ment in days gone by. At Connelsville 
in Fayette county, there is considerable 
drilling going on now and leases have 
been obtained at Sewickley, Greenburg, 
Washington and Waynesburg by old and 
new companies. The fact that the Mc. 
Keesport gas field is manifesting signs of 
exhaustion has not had a tendency to 
restrain the enthusiasm in Pittsburgh’s 
new oil boom and it was estimated by 
bankers that $10,000,000 may be used in 
the next six months for oil drilling pur- 
peses in Western Pennsylvania. 

In Fayette county a thorough test of 
the oil sands will be made on leases com- 
prising thousands of acres. Bankers them- 
selves are becoming interested in the re- 
vived oil hunt, taking up many leases in 
the vicinity of Perryopolis, in the hope 
of extending the Flatwoods pool into that 
section, while much money is being used 
in developing properties in the vicinity 
ot McDonald, Carnegie and other towns 
in the Panhandle district which 30 years 
ago became internationally known as an 
oil field. 


None of the old-timers, however, are 
manifesting much interest in drilling in 
the Western Pennsylvania fields. Instead, 
they are directing their attention to for- 
eign fields—Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Mexico. It was _ conservatively 
estimated three months ago by a man 
closely identified with the Standard Oil 
interests that $100,000,000 of Pittsburgh 
capital would be spent in oil drilling in 
the Western and South Western fields 
within the next year. Indeed a third of 
this amount has already been subscribed. 


A number of Pittsburgh bankers and 
oi! men recently purchased 750,000 acres 
of oil lands in Mexico from Ramon Gon- 
zalez, and have several hundred drillers 
at work developing the property. Two 
other companies are being formed at the 
moment to take over Mexican oil leases 
and develop them. Pittsburgh capital is 
not showing so much interest in the Ken- 
tucky oil fields as it formerly did, due 
perhaps to the difficulty experienced in 
getting equipment in that state. There 
is still much Pittsburgh money invested 
in Kentucky oil lands, and Pittsburgh 
consequently profited materially in last 
year’s unprecedented production in that 
state of 9,139,317 barrels as compared 
with about 4,000,000 barrels the previous 
year. 

The independent refiners who for 17 
years have bought Pennsylvania crude oil 
from the South Penn Oil Company, which 
notified them February 16 their supply 
would be cut off, have agreed with Jo- 
seph Seep of the South Penn Company to 
continue their supply. The South Penn 
will not furnish the 16 independent re- 
finers on an allocation basis, but will sell 
one purchaser an equal amount, namely, 
22% of the oil bought by the South Penn. 
Samuel Messer, president of the Emlen- 
ton Refining Company, will buy for the 
independents. 


It is believed that the crisis is practi 
cally cleared up. With the posted price 
of crude oil af $6.10 a barrel, the point 
has been reached where the refiner can 
not pay a premium over this and operate 
at a profit. This, it is believed, will pre- 
vent the offering of premiums. 
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Voluntary Trusts An Important Feature of the 
Service of a Trust Company 


How the Agreement Is Drawn—Practical Uses of This Plan—Voluntary Trusts 
By HENRY A. THEIS, Assistant Trust Officer, Guaranty Trust Co. 


ANY persons wish during their life- 

time to provide regular income for 

perhaps a wife, son, daughter or 
other relative or a charity and at the 
same time not be burdened with the de- 
tails incident to the accomplishing of 
those desires, such as the care of the 
securities, the cutting of coupons or col- 
lecting of other income, the reviewing of 
the character of the investments, the dis- 
bursing of the income, the keeping of 
books, the preparing and filing of income 
tax returns, etc. They can easily be re- 
lieved, at a small expense, of those bur- 
dens by means of a Voluntary Trust. 

A review of existing trusts shows that 
the purpose for which such trusts have 
been created are many and varied. Some 
of them are: (1) Income payable to a 
wife during her life. (2) Income pay- 
able direct to children. (3) Income to be 
used for the education of an individual. 
(4) Income payable to the creator of the 
trust for the benefit of infant children 
(5) Income payable to the creator of the 
trust for his own benefit. (6) Income 
payable to a charity. (7) To provide an 


income for an intended husband or wife. 
(8) To provide for a marriage settle- 


ment. (9) To provide income under a 
divorce decree or separation agreement. 
(10) To collect and dispose of life insur- 
ance, 

In the making of definite arrangements 
of this kind by means of a Voluntary 
Trust, consideration should be given to 
the problem as to whom the trust is to 
benefit. What provisions are to be made 
in the event of the beneficiary’s death. 
Who is then to benefit? Is the trust to 
remain in force for some other person, 
or is it to revert to the maker? A trust 
can be made irrevocable, or the maker 
can retain the power to revoke. He can 
retain the power to modify ‘the agree- 
ment. He can retain the power to in- 
crease the principal of the trust. He can 
retain control over the securities. 

If the maker of the trust wishes to_re- 
tain the right to specify the investment, 
he must use express language and re- 
lieve the trustee from any loss or de- 
preciation arising from the trustee mak- 
ing investments under his direction other 
than those prescribed by law as legal. 

Trustee Confined to Legal Investments 

In the absence of instructions concern- 
ing the question of securities permitted 
to be held under the trust, the trustee 
must invest in what are termed legal in- 
vestments. Generally speaking, legal in- 
vestments are bonds of the United States 
Government, or any political sub-division 
thereof, first mortgages on real estate not 
to exceed 6634% of the appraised values 
and other securities which correspond 
more or less with the investments which 
are legal for savings banks in the state 
of New York. 

The maker of the trust may leave the 
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matter of investment entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the trustee, giving the trustee 
immunity if such investments are made 
in the exercise of usual business discre- 
tion and good faith. The trust agree- 
ment should also provide in what securi- 
ties, after the original investment, the 
trustee may invest and reinvest. It should 
also provide what should be done in the 
matter of amortization of premiums, 
stock dividends, reorganizations, and re- 
adjustments. 

There may be two classes of beneficiary 
under a Voluntary Trust. One who re- 
ceives the income from the trust prap- 
erty during life and who is termed “life 
tenant” or “holder of the life estate,” and 
one who is ultimately to receive the prop- 
erty itself at the death of the life tenant 
and who is termed “remainderman.” <A 
trust may also be so drawn that one 
person receives the income only, for a 
certain period, and ultimately, at a time 
stated in the trust agreement, the prop- 
erty itself. In such instances the two 
separate interests do not appear. 

The New York law very carefully rec- 
ognizes the relations existing between 
the trustees and beneficiaries, or remain- 
dermen, and carefully guards the inter- 
ests of the beneficiary or remainderman. 
A trustee may not profit by his adminis- 
tration of the trust property other than 
him by agreement. The trustee may not 
deal with himself. That is, he may not 
purchase propts'?"s#8m himself for in- 
vestment in the trust. The trustee must 
act with due diligence and in good faith, 
exercising the same care and intelligence 
that he would use in the transaction of 
his own business. For gross negligence, 
bad faith or for dishonesty, he may be 
at all times called to account. 

In New York State a trust must be 
based upon not more than two lives which 
are in being. Thus a trust may be cre- 
ated for one’s wife and for one’s living 
daughter, but the same property may not 
be held in trust for the wife and upon 
the wife’s death in trust for the daughter 
and upon the .daughter’s death in trust 
for another child. When the property 
has been held in trust for the second 
life, then the trust must terminate and 
the propertye pass to some person. 

When the enjoyment of the trust pas: 
is the test which determines in the State 
of New York whether or not an in- 
heritance tax is payable. The inherit- 
ance tax is a tax upon the transfer of 
property and the right of enjoyment. In 
New York an absolute gift in trust dur- 
ing the maker’s lifetime, the gift not be- 
ing effective by the maker’s death is not 
subject to an inheritance tax. If, how- 
ever, the enjoyment or benefit of the 
trust passes upon the maker’s death, the 
trust is as much subject to the inherit- 
ance tax as if it passed by will. The 
Federal Tax goes even further and pro- 


vides that any gift made without consid- 
eration two years before the death of the 
grantor, be subject to an inheritance tax 
as if the benefit and enjoyment was to 
pass after the maker’s death. 

There are two main points of differ- 
ence between a Voluntary Trust and a 
trust created under a will. One is that 
the Voluntary Trust becomes operative 
at once, or at a specified time. A trust 
created under a will becomes operative 
only after the death of the testator or 
the person making the will. The other 
is in the method of the execution of the 
trust. The Voluntary Trust is executed 
in much the same manner as any other 
contract. That is, it is signed by the 
maker and accepted by the trustee before 
witnesses. A will is made only by the 
testator whose signature is generally wit- 
nessed by other persons. 

Frequently a person’s problems may re- 
quire both a Voluntary Trust and a Le- 
gal Trust under a will. The wording i 
which trusts are created is in general 
purport the same whether expressed ii 
Voluntary TruSts or in wills. The pur- 
poses for which, in law, Voluntary 
Trusts or Trusts under a will may be 
created, are also practically identical. 
The same protection of law is given to 
beneficiaries under either kind of trusts, 
the same restriction upon the object for 
which the trusts may be created, and the 
same limitation upon the term for which 
they may exist, apply. 

The general direction of a trust is that 
the trustee shall hold the property, to 
invest it, reinvest it and pay the income, 
after deducting all proper taxes, expenses 
and commissions of the trustee to the 
beneficiary, and upon the expiration of 
the trust, to turn the trust property over 
to the persons named to receive it under 
the provisions of the trust. 

It may be seen, therefore, that in so 
vital a matter as the making of a trust 
which concerns the future of the maker 
and the beneficiaries, the maker should 
give serious consideration to the responsi- 
bility of the trustee who is to carry out 
his wishes. One of the strongest rea- 
sons for the selection of a Trust Com- 
pany as trustee is that its financial re- 
sponsibility is the best safeguard which 
beneficiaries under a trust can have. In 
case of any unlawful action on the part 
of the trust company, redress to the 
courts may be had, and in the event of 
@ decision in favor of the beneficiary, the 
trust company’s resources may be looked 
to for satisfaction. Another important 
feature of trust company service is that 
of its continuous existence. An individ- 
ual trustee may be absent or become in- 
capacitated or may die before the trust 
is completed. A trust company, on the 
other hand, maintains a permanent or- 
ganization, its officers are always accessi- 
ble, its existence is continuous. 
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THE ONLY THING LEFT TO TAX 

Readers of the Odd Lots page are 
hereby warned, advised, admonished and 
apprised, that: 

Pursuant to Article Steen Billion and 
One of the Variations of the Revised 
Articles of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Inflated States, Laughter, 
in all its forms and gradations (not to 
mention degradations) is subject to tax, 
to wit, and as hereinunder provided, 
briefly : 

Sniffs—l per centum, 
grace with which rendered. 

Chuckles—2 per centum, on a rising 
scale, with 1% of 1 per centum, multiplied 
by 32 and divided by the cost of green 
peppers in Mars, providing only that 
there be no accompanying vocal trills, in 
case of which it may be deducted. (Note: 
It is an offense, punishable by imprison- 
ment, to ask the authorities to interpret 
this article.) 

Laughs (outright)—3 per centum, to 
which add super-tax as provided in Ar- 
ticle 61-A (not yet written). Men with 
nasal inflections or throaty delivery mul- 
tiply by 6. No deductions, except for: 
mutes. 

Addenda—Excess Laughters Tax, su- 
perimposed on taxation hereinbefore reg- 
istered, to be charged to all playwrights, 
cartoonists and practical jokers, as well 
as such financial editors as may still be 
capable of laughter; also, all other per- 
sons who may be deemed as coming un- 
der this article if the Collector of Infer- 
nal Revenues so desires.* 

*Epitor’s Note: If, through a drastic 
change of policy, we should discontinue 
the publication of comic matter in future 
“Odd Lots” pages, our readers will not 
misunderstand us. We are violently op- 
posed to the Excess Laughters Tax; as 
a war measure it has long since outlived 
its usefulness. However, while it con- 
tinues in force, we are bound to protect 
the best interests of our readers by re- 
fraining from the circulation of laughable 
matter (intentionally). 

* * + 


VERY FEEBLE NOW 
In these days of inflation it sounds like 


a sorry jest to speak of the Almighty 
Dollar. 


according to 


* * * 


SOLID COMFORT 
Van Tape—lI tell you, there’s nothing 
like getting in on the ground floor. 
Old Soak—Every man to his taste. I 
prefer being invited into the cellar. 
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EXAMINATION IN FINANCIAL 
JOURNALISM 

(With More-Than-Usually to F. P. A.) 

1. What is copper? 

Ans.: The red metal. 
. 2. What do mining “prospects” con- 
tain? 

Ans.: Great possibilities. 

3. What is the most prosperous year 
of a company? 

Ans: Its banner year. 

4. What is silver? 

Ans.: The white metal. 

5. Where do all rumors come from? 

Ans.: Generally reliable sources. 

6. How should a prediction be intro- 
duced ? 

Ans.: 
lieve—” 

7. What are officials of a company? 

Ans.: (a) Authority for the statement. 
(b) Optimistic. (c) Reticent. 


“There is every reason to be- 





help! 


\save me 








“Getting into a liquid condition” 


A SAMPLE OF THE WELL KNOWN 
TEXAS “HOT WINDS” 

The following extracts from some 
Texas oil “literature” which -has drifted 
into this office strike us as both funny 
and melancholy. The crudity of the thing 
is funny, but the thought that thousands 
of ignorant persons throughout the coun- 
try are risking their money to “take a 
chance,” as the circular frankly says, on 
similar offerings, is decidedly melancholy. 
The letter is headed: 

“Here Is Your CHance, My Frrenp! 

“There is a chance for you to enrich 
yourself if you’re alert; ambitious action 
causes you to mail immediately the en- 
closed stamped post card, which will 
bring you by return mail information re- 
garding greater money-making opportun- 
ities than you ever dreamed possible. 


“Staggering fortunes are being made by 
thousands who are energetic enough to 
seek knowledge cf chances for quick 
wealth offered by From the 
wonderful upheaval of millions of dol 
lars of new wealth which Texas oil is 
creating, & legion of people have sprung 
from a meager existence to a bountiful 
period of comfort, independence and free- 
from financial worries—from not! 
ng > We.c, t» mansions, automobiles 
and long wished for luxuries. 

“To those whose dream ships have 
gone down in the relentless sea of fail- 
ure—to those who feel themselves sink 
ing, with hearts faint with hoping—with 
feet tired from long marching to and 
from work—with heads drooping from 
endless toil and service—to those we say 
awaken to opportunities which may liit 
away your burdens by increasing your 
income and happiness. 

“It is a good ‘thing to remember that 
timidity has held many a man down. !t 
starts you anywhere—it stops you every- 
where and gets you nowhere—it is like 
an egg kept over a generation—no mat- 
ter whether you boil it or fry it, the re- 
sult is just the same. 

“You who desire success should not 
listen to the pessimist who scoffs at 
everything. He is sure to make you 
pause and keep you away from every- 
thing good—his tcngue is a wet place 
and is sure to slip, especially when the 
comes to discouraging you to anything 
good. 

“There is just one way to make money 
in the oil business and that is to get into 
it. If you can afford to take a chance, 
this is your opportunity.” 


dom 


ing as 


* * * 


HOW IT HAPPENED 
Ted—So they never struck any oil in 
that company you invested your money 
in? 
Ned—The only oil was on the sales- 
man’s tongue. 
* * * 


BOOB’S INQUIRY COLUMN 

Q.—Do you think favorably of Amer- 
ican Snuff? ' 

A.—Well, it’s not a stock to be sneezed 
at. 

ae 

Q.—What stock will have the biggest 
week or ten 


advance within the next 
days? 

A.—We suggest that you ask the Ouija 
beard this one. 
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- What Happened to Stutz 


Stock Exchange Decides That Corner in This Issue Is 
Against Public Policy 


G EORGE BROADHURST broke into 
theatrical fame with a play called 
“What Happened to Jones.” It wasn’t 
he first play he wrote, by the way. 
Broadhurst was a clerk in a Chicago 

3oard of Trade house, and being im- 
pressed with the dramatic possibilities of 
the wheat pit he wrote a play about a 
Board of Trade plunger, with the usual 
accompaniments of panic, foreign war, 
beautiful daughter, foreign nobleman, and 
sc on. It was produced in Chicago by 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke (of “The Isle of 
Champagne” fame), who, like the shorts 

Stutz, had more nerve than discretion. 
The play soon petered out. 

But retournons a nos moutons who 
went short of Stutz. “What Happened to 
Stutz” rivals Jones in heart interest and 
breathless incident, and in current re- 
ports had an assorted collection of vil- 
lains, none of whom could be brought to 
book at the end of the fourth act be- 
cause they proved to be merely figments 
of the heated imaginations of the rumor- 
mongers. 


As Simple as a Nightshirt 


Everything that really nappened was 
probab‘y very simple. Allan A. Ryan and 
interests allied with him think Stutz is a 
good company. So they bought 80,000 
of the 100,000 shares outstanding. This 
left a “floating supply” of only 20,000 
shares—no more than the customary line 
of any one out of hundreds of active 
traders. 

There was a short interest in Stutz. 
\s the price rose on the Ryan buying, it 
began to look unduly high to a good many 
peeple. In 1919 it had sold as low as 
42% and in February, 1920, it sold at 
10034. When it got up to double these 
igures, many concluded it couldn’t be 
worth the money and sold it short, thus 
increasing the short interest which had 
previously been outstanding. 

Ryan & Co., however, still thought well 
of Stutz. They held on to the 80,000 
shares and bought more. Also other peo- 
ple bought—trying to get back some of 
the money they had paid for gasoline to 
run Stutz cars, likely enough. There 
idn’t appear to be enough Stutz stock 
to go around, even at a price of $391 a 
share. 

The New York Stock Exchange has a 
Committee on Business Conduct, whose 
harge it is to see that business on the 
exchange is conducted in a businesslike 
way. It also has a Board of Governors 
which has power to do almost anything 
which is not contrary to the laws of the 
United States or of the State of New 
York—with the proviso that if the Board 
does things which are badly against the 
general sentiment of the Stock Exchange 
members, there are likely to be some new 
Governors before long. 

These various officials noticed the em- 
barrassed condition of the market in 
Stutz. On investigating, they found that 
Ryan & Co. had bought more than the 
entire 100,000 shares of Stutz which was 
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in existence. In other words, the stock 
was “cornered.” And the Stock Ex- 
change considers a corner to be against 
public policy. So Stutz was suspended 
from the list of stocks that may be traded 
in on the Exchange. 


The Why and the How 


“But,” asks the reader, “when you buy 
stocks on the exchange they are de- 
livered to you or to your broker or rep- 
resentative. How could more stocks be 
delivered than are actually in existence? 
And why should anybody desire to buy 
something that isn’t in existence?” 

Very simple, again, when you under- 
stand the machinery of the exchange. 

When you sell a stock short your 
broker borrows a certificate and delivers 
it to the buyer. But in dqing this he as- 
sumes the obligation of returning it, or a 
similar certificate, to the person or house 
from which it was borrowed whenever it 
is called for. 

It will be seen, therefore, that although 
your broker has made a physical delivery 
of the stock to the buyer, he has at the 
same time placed himself under a con- 
tract for the future delivery of a certifi- 
cate to another house. 

Since Ryan & Co. were carrying 80,000 
shares of Stutz, any broker who sold 
Stutz. short would naturally afply to 
them for the loan of certificates for de- 
livery. Having plenty of these certifi- 
cates, Ryan & Co. would naturally be 
very glad to lend them, since the bor- 
rower has to put up money equal to the 
value of the certificates and Ryan & Co. 
would thus get the use of the money— 
and money, as we all know, has been a 
scarce article in Wall Street recently. 

In this way other brokers would soon 
be under contract for the future delivery 
of Stutz to Ryan & Co., and there is no 
limit to the number of such contracts 
that might be entered into. Such con- 
tracts might exist for twice the total 
shares of Stutz outstanding, or for any 
other amount. So that is where the cor- 
ner comes in. 

There is a price, presumably, where the 
owners of the stock, whether they are 
customers of Ryan & Co., or the firm it- 
self, would think it would pay them to 
sell some of their Stutz, in spite of their 
high opinion of the future of the com- 
pany. When that price is bid, they will 
probably sell. There is no reason, either 
in law or in morals, why they should 
sell any cheaper. 

If it could be shown that anybody had 
deliberately set out to produce a corner, 
for the purpose of compelling shorts to 
pay more than the stock is worth in order 
to settle, that -would presumably be 
looked upon by the courts as a fraudu- 
lent procedure and the buyers could prob- 
ably be compelled to undo their nefarious 
scheme. 

But cases would indeed be rare when 
this could be proved. Who can say what 
would be a price “more than the stock is 
worth?” Only omniscience could decide 


that. The price of 850 for the old Gen- 
eral Motors was a sensation, but the stock 
did not prove to be over-valued. Stutz, 
on its future prospects, may be worth 
$1,000 a share or $0, and no human being 
can say which. 

The Stock Exchange, however, 1s not 
restricted to legal proofs before it can 
act. Even though a corner may have 
arisen in a perfectly natural way, as an 
incident in the customary course of busi- 
ness, the Stock Exchange governors may 
take action provided they believe the 
situation is prejudicial to the interests of 
the public or of the Stock Exchange it- 
self. 

To make things all the more interesting 
for the shorts, a 100% stock dividend has 
been declared, and application has al- 
ready been made to the Stock Exchange 
to list 20,000 additional shares. Since 
the short has to pay the dividends to the 
investor who has bought from him— 
there being no other possible source for 
such dividends—the short finds himself 
iu a very awkward position when stock 
dividends are declared. He must buy 
back not only the stock he originally 
sold short, but also enough more to 
enable him to"pay these stock dividends. 

At an auction sale, 200 shares of Stutz 
brought $701 a share. Ryan & Co. are 
advertising their willingness to buy Stutz, 
but this probably interests very few 
people. The shorts are looking for the 
man who will sell them Stutz—but on 
this point Ryan & Co. are uncommuni- 
cative. 

In the meantime, the Stock Exchange 
has ruled that, pending legal determina- 
tion of this matter, failure to deliver 
Stutz stock sold will not be considered 
failure to comply with a contract. So it 
looks now as though the question might 


remain in statu quo until the courts re- 


view it. 





STREET RAILWAY FARES 


INCREASING 


Street railway fares are still increasing, 
according to a compilation made by Aera, 


the official publication of the American 
Electric Railway Association. Although 
196 of the 273 cities of the country hav- 
ing a population of more than 25,000 now 
have fares higher than 5 cents, the ten- 
dency is toward still higher fares to en- 
able the companies to operate profitably. 
The figures show that of the 273 cities 
196 have fares higher than 5 cents, 118 
fares higher than 6 cents, 64 fares higher 
than 7 cents, and 34 higher than 8 cents. 
The situation at present is as follows: 
Basic fare of 10c is charged in 23 cities. 
Basic fare of &c is charged in 14 cities. 
Basic fare of 7c is charged in 58 cities. 
Bacis fare of 6c is charged in 71 cities. 
Basic fare of 5c is charged in 81 cities. 
In 26 cities various rates are charged, 
zone systems being in effect. Since April, 
1919, fare increases have been put into 
effect in 195 cities, of which 73 had al- 
ready received increases above the 5-cent 
basic rate, while 49 had formerly had the 
5-cent fare. In the same period fares were 
decreased in two cities—in Cleveland from 
a 5-cent fare with a l-cent transfer charge 
to 5 cents cash, and Scranton from 8 cents 
to 7 cents. There are at present applica- 
tions pending for increases in 45 cities. 
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Trade Tendencies 
Prospects of Leading Industries As Seen by Our Trade Observer 











Steel 
Production Increasing 

UCH of the tension which has char- 
acterized the steel market of late 
has been disappearing as production goes 
up and transportation is becoming some- 
what easier. Many of the premiums 
established earlier in the year when the 
producers controlled the market are still 
standing, but a test is expected to come 
soon as to how long the present anomal- 
ous conditions can remain. The leading 
interest is still holding on to its prices 
established a month ago last year, while 
the spread between its quotations and 
those of the independents has been in- 
creasing steadily, in the face of rising 
costs of iron, an undoubted increase soon 
to come in the price of coal as soon as 
wage questions are settled as between 
miners and operators, and an almost 
equally certain outlook for increased 

freight rates. 

The outlook is that this spread in prices 
will be reduced either by the Steel Cor- 
poration’s raising its quotations under 
“ the pressure of advancing costs or by the 
independents finding it necessary to cut 
their premiums. One result of the cor- 
poration’s policy has undoubtedly been 
that it has booked proportionately more 
business, while at the same time its books 
have not been cluttered up with orders 
for delivery any great distance ahead. 
With the opening of the books for second 
half of 1920 orders the real test of 
strength for the corporation’s policy will 
come. 

Some of the congestion of orders, much 
of it buying of an emergency nature, has 
already been relieved: by the great in- 
crease of production, thus putting the 
premiums now charged by most pro- 
ducers on the basis of prompter deliv- 
ery than has been possible in the past. 
Many interests which have not come into 
the market for finished or semi-finished 
steel products, however, are now believed 
to be in a position where they can wait 
no longer. 

Railroad buying has not been spectacu- 
lar, but has been persistent. To some ex- 
tent the financing difficulty is being over- 
come by an arrangement whereby the 
producers take notes of the railroad 
which does the purchasing, but in view 
of the working capital requirements of 
the steel industry this method cannot be 
carried very far. 


Pig Iron and Fuel 

Production of pig iron has been going 
at a most encouraging rate. If produc- 
tion for the whole year were at the rate 
of March it would break all records in 
the history of the United States. At the 
same -time, however, prices are steadily 
advancing, though there is a wide spread 
between the quotations of different pro- 
ducers, and there is considerable talk of 
$50 iron before the end of the year. 
Transportation difficulties are still to be 
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overcome, but the main cause of the ad- 
vance is believed to be the rising costs 
of coke. 

Coke production is going along at a 
steady rate, but costs are rising in view 
of wage increases recently granted to 
coke employees, and will probably in- 
crease still further with a general in- 
crease in the price of soft coal. Car 
supply is particularly short for the coke 
ovens, and is probably one reason why 
the advancing quotations have been main- 
tained in spite of strong opposition from 
coke consumers. 


U.S. STEEL 
CRUCIBLE 


To Aprile. 


The steel market seems to be strong 
enough, however, to absorb these advanc- 
ing costs, especially now that car short- 
age is tending toward improvement and 
production is running at so high a rate 
that greater efficiency of operation tends 
somewhat to counterbalance increased 
costs of materials. Price recessions are 
not expected, and the possibility of ad- 
vances is increasing with every new de- 
velopment. 


Coal ° 


Progress of Anthracite Negotiations 

As we write the negotiations between 
the miners and the operators of the hard 
coal fields have got to the point where 
the operators are presenting data to show 
the impracticability of some of the miners’ 
demands. Once the statistical presenta- 
tion is over, the operators are expected 
to give out a set of offers which will be 
used as a basis of negotiations by a sub- 
committee. The points the operators are 
particularly opposed to are the installa- 
tion of a uniform wage scale and the 
proposed 60% increase in wages. 

The negotiations between the bitumi- 
nous miners and operators on the basis 
of the majority report of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission, 


recommending among other things a 
27% wage increase, are progressing more 
satisfactorily and should be concluded 
within a few days by the signing of a 
definite contract. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed by some of the 
miners, especially in Kansas, but in gen- 
eral both sides appear willing to accept 
the compromise. 

With the announcement of a definite 
date for the release of Government re- 
strictions on coal export and bunkerage 
the last vestiges of Government contro} 
disappear. For one thing, it is expected 
that prices will increase over the pre- 
vious fixed level by 25 to 40%, some con- 
tracts at advanced prices having already 
been made. In addition, a significant re- 
vival is expected in the coal export trade, 
as the European demand is known to be 
keen in view of the failure of Europe's 
own production to come up to the needs 
of its increasingly active industry. 


Production Maintained 


Production of soft coal has been main- 
tained at an even keel for several weeks 
continuously, well above last year’s mark 
but not as high as the figures for 1918 
and 1917, when war-time needs stimu- 
lated the production. An analysis of the 
output shows that perhaps 45% of the 
productive capacity of the mines is not 
being utilized, to a slight extent because 
of labor shortage and difficulty of mar- 
keting, but primarily because of the se- 
vere car shortage, which alone is 
responsible for 38% of the mining loss. 

Anthracite production is not showing 
up nearly as well, the figures for this year 
being considerably below those of last 
year and even showing a declining ten- 
dency. Poor weather, floods caused by 
snow thaws, and transportation difficul- 
ties are believed to be the main causes of 
the poor showing. 

Price advances in anthracite will prob- 
ably follow on the award of any con- 
siderable wage increase to the miners, 
although the coal year is nearly over and 
the season of inactivity is about to set in. 
Marketwise the_situation does not favor 
much of an advance, as stocks on hand 
are fairly large and demand from both 
primary and secondary distributors is not 
energetic. 

The settlement of the bituminous con- 
troversy which now seems near conclu- 
sion is said to be having a favorable 
effect in speeding up the anthracite nego- 
tiations, but at best two or three weeks 
will be required. President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers is now partici- 
pating in the negotiations, and is opti- 
mistic of a settlement,. probably on more 
favorable terms than those awarded to 
the soft coal workers. In any case, it is 
probable that the full effects of the set- 
tlement will not be felt until ‘next fall, 
as the early part of the coal year, which 
begins in April, is not expected to be of 
great importance in the hard coal fields. 
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Cotton 
The Worm Turns Prices Up 

One of the important factors in the 
recent strength of the cotton market has 
been the presence of the dreaded pink 
boll worm, particularly in Texas and 
Louisiana. Washington reports say that 
the further spread of the pest wil! be 
stopped by segregating the cotton from 
these two States, and establishing a belt 
around them within which no cotton may 
be grown. The effect of such a measure 
in decreasing the available supply of cot- 
ton and so keeping the price up is ob- 
vious, 

The weather prevailing during the 
early part of April was also a potent in- 
fluence in heading the market upward. 
Rain and cold weather amounting to 
frost in some localities have had a bad 
influence on the coming crop, and there 
is much talk about the need of replant- 
ing in many districts. It is difficult to 
see where the labor for the replanting is 
to come from, as the farmers found it 
dificult enough to get help in planting 
the crop to begin with. Prospects for 
the 1920 crop are not, therefore, regarded 
as particularly good, although it is be- 
lieved that a larger acreage was planted 
to cotton than last year. 

Another bullish feature has been the 
steady demand from Northern mills, ac- 
centuated by the increase in the number 
of new spindles as compared with this 
time last year. The general increase in 
spindleage over the whole country is re- 
markable, and is regarded as an indica- 
tion of a steady and large domestic con- 
sumption of cotton which will do much 
to make up for the declines of recent 
years in the exportation of raw cotton. 

Authorities differ, however, as to the 
part that the actual trade demand has 
played in the bull movement of the last 
few weeks, and the better informed seem 
reluctant to attribute it largely to this 
cause. More is expected of the export 
demand in the next few months than its 
showing to date, particularly with regard 
to the Central European countries. A 
financial arrangement is said to have been 
entered into which will permit the pur- 
chase of large quantities of cotton. 

On the other hand, the market is be- 
lieved to be technically in very poor posi- 
tion, as short accounts have for the most 
part been liquidated in view of the rising 
market, and the advance is considered by 
judges to have been too fast, so that the 
market may well be in an overbought 
condition. Should the weather be fair 
for any length of time a good amount of 
liquidation should set in, as the market 
has been following weather conditions for 
its cue for some time. 


The Comer Bill 


From Washington come ‘reports of an 
amendment proposed as a rider by 
Senator Comer to the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill providing that for each 
cotton contract the buyer shall have the 
right to demand at least half in grades 
of middling and above, whereas under 
the present arrangement the seller can 
fulfil his contract by delivery of any 
standard grade with adjustment if the 
average grade is below middling. The 
measure is being bitterly fought by cot- 
ton interests and the New York Cotton 
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Exchange, as it would “outlaw” most of 
the cotton grown and lead to a fierce 
competition among sellers of cotton con- 
tracts for the limited amount of cotton 
of middling grade or better which would 
lead to chaotic conditions in the cotton 
market: Its effect might well be to re- 
strict trading in cotton futures to the 
point where the Cotton Exchange would 
lose much of its economic function. 


Railroads 
The Revolving Fund 

The value of the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund established by the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act has been much disputed in re- 
cent discussions of the subject, especially 
before the American Railway Executives 
Association. This fund is to be admin- 
istered by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, on application by the rail- 
roads which are to have previously 
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agreed among themselves as to the al- 
lotment of the fund. 

Considering the uses to which this fund 
will have to be put, it seems particularly 
inadequate. Railroad equipment must 
be bought on a large scale; in fact, to 
pay for the necessary purchases in cash 
would exhaust the fund and leave a large 
unsatisfied demand for equipment. In 
the second place, large amounts must 
be spent by the roads on betterments and 
improvements, and here again those 
roads which are not in a position to 
finance their improvements out of their 
own resources or what they can obtain 
in the market at reasonable rates will 
have to apply to the Commission. Again, 
many roads have maturities of expiring 
obligations to meet, which they may have 
to re-finance out of funds supplied by the 
me 

Obviously in view of these varied and 
considerable needs the amount supplied 
by the new transportation law is ridicu- 
lously insufficient. The remedy proposed 
is, first to increase the amount by an 
additional fund of $500,000,000 or $600,- 
000,000. In the second place, it is sug- 
gested that arrangements be made with 
the equipment or steel firms whereby only 
25% of the purchase price of the equip- 
ment need be paid in cash, the rest being 
financed by notes. This method is al- 
ready being put into operation on a num- 
ber of roads, and if put into general prac- 
tice would permit of the financing of the 
purchase of $400,000,000 of equipment by 
the use of $100,000,000, or one-third of 
the sum provided for. 


Other difficulties have come up, how- 
ever. Even if a railroad is to get its 
funds from the I. C. C., it must deposit 
with that body as collateral its unissued 
bonds from its treasury or issue new 
bonds, in most cases under restrictions 
provided for in the issue of its earlier 
obligations. Should any of the weaker 
roads thus applying for funds go through 
a reorganization which would change the 
status of the bonds deposited as collat- 
eral, the security behind the I. C. C.’s 
loan would be that much diminished, and 
the fund to that extent lose its revolving 
character. 


Operating Results 

The operating results for March, which 
will show the effects of the beginning 
of individual railroad competition for 
business, are not available yet, but indi- 
cations are that while a large volume of 
gross business will be reported, but little 
will have been saved for net. The Feb- 
ruary results, generally speaking, were 
not encouraging, except in a few in- 
stances, while the January results were 
obscured by the inclusion of back mail 
pay extending over a long period of time. 

The conclusion derived from a study 
of the monthly earnings reports seems to 
be that “to him that hath shall be 
given”; those roads which have had good 
records in the past are on the mend, 
while the weaker roads are being driven 
to the wall. In more than one case there 
is talk of reorganization, as it is realized 
that under the present financial structure 
of many roads the increases that would 
be necessary to enable them to show any 
earnings at all on the capital stock would 
be so great as to provoke much resent- 
ment and, in fact, do actual economic 
harm. As we write, the unauthorized 
switchmen’s strike seems to be spreading 
to a degree where it may have serious 
consequences both for the railroads and 
the country at large. 

The attitude of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to rate 
increases for the railroads, liberality in 
valuation, and the like will have to be 
watched at least as closely as the actual 
operating showing of the roads to enable 
the observer to arrive at an intelligent 
estimate of what the future holds in store 
for the railroad securities. 


Grain 
Conflicting Tendencies 
Interest in the grain markets at the 
present time is centering in corn, whose 
rapid upward movement of late has been 


charged to a corner. The situation is 
being investigated by Federal authorities, 
but the recent challenging of the consti- 
tutionality of the Lever act by a Federal 
judge in Missouri introduces another 
complicating factor into the situation. 
The present tendency is for the market 
to lie low and await developments. 

The reason why it was possible to cre- 
ate a corner in corn at a time when the 
crop is of almost record dimensions has 
been the constant shortage of cars and 
the unwillingness of many farmers to 
sell, especially as they are now in a finan- 
cial position where they can hold on to 
their stocks without having to sacrifice 
at what they consider unduly low prices. 
It is said that the amount of contract 
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260;000,000 bushels, 








corn in Chicago at the present time is 
only thirty or forty thousand bushels, 
which means that. a moderately active 
short interest would have contracted for 
far more than can be furnished under 
present conditions. 

“While immediate considerations, there- 
fore, look bad for the bearish element, 
a longer distance outlook indicates that 
the bears may have been right after all. 
The Argentine exportable surplus, for in- 
stance, is computed by Broomhall at 
while Europe has 
never been known to consume more than 
160,000,000 bushels, leaving 100,000,000 
bushels hanging over the market at a 
time when Argentine corn is selling well 
below American. Similar conditions pre- 
vail with regard to Chilean crops, which 
are much larger than last year’s, and the 
fact that there is a small visible domestic 
supply merely indicates that there is a 
larger invisible supply which must come 
out on the market some time or other, 
and which will depress prices consider- 
ably when it does arrive. 

It has also been pointed out that corn 
is selling much closer to wheat than it 
usually does, so that a drop of consid- 
erable extent would only bring corn and 
wheat into the old ratio. Statistically, 
therefore, the present price of corn is un- 
tenable, though the immediate technical 
position of the market due to poor trans- 
portation facilities amply accounts for it. 

Wheat is believed to be in a stronger 
position than for some time past, because 
of the strong export demand which has 
been maintained better than many ex- 
pected, and because difficulties have come 
up in transporting the large supplies that 
undoubtedly exist. Wheat Director 
Barnes has asked for 50% of the cars 
available in order to move wheat, but in 
view of the specialized type of equipment 
needed and the general shortage of cars 
it is doubtful if enough cars can be sup- 
plied to alter market conditions radically 
for some time. The visible supply, how- 
ever, is of fair size, so that no rushing 
market seems likely. The outlook for 
winter wheat is very poor, according to 
Government reports, because of decreased 
acreage, poor weather and the Hessian 
fly. 

Rye, of course, tends to follow corn ir 
its movements, and is further sustained 
by “a good demand from Europe, espe- 
cially the eastern parts. Europeans have 
never become quite accustomed to Ameri- 
can corn, regarding it mostly as cattle 
fodder, but, on the other hand, are great 
consumers of rye, which is little used off 
the farm in this country outside of the 
foreign population. 

Oats, too, have been moving with corn, 
but are comparatively in much smaller 
supply, the crop having been in addition 
of unusually poor quality. The visible 
supply brought out to date has been 
scanty, so that the advance bids fair to 
be better sustained in this commodity 
than in corn, less of a technical element 
having entered into its market position. 


Sugar 
Raw Prices Firmer 
After a long period of weakness the 
raw sugar market has shown surprising 
strength for the last few weeks, to a con- 
siderable extent because of downward 


revision of early estimates of the size of 
this year’s Cuban crop. The refiners’ de- 
mand has been intensified of late by the 
need of replenishing reserves which had 
been depleted by the extraordinary de- 
mands of the latter part of last year and 
the early part of 1920. The longshore- 
men’s strike at Cuban ports had also 
interfered seriously with shipments to 
this country, but conditions in this re- 
spect have greatly improved. 

European buying is anticipated some- 
what later, as the prospects of the bect- 
sugar crop, particularly in the Central 
Eurepean countries, are highly uncertain. 

Production has been increased in gen- 
eral in all the sugar-producing areas of 
the United States, but the high cost of 
materials and the scarcity of labor, have 
prevented any considerable new produc- 
tion from coming into the field. Cuban 
production has been found more sus- 
ceptible to stimulation by higher priccs 
than that of most countries, but the in- 
crease has been overrated in some 
quarters. 

It is believed by many that the current 
quotations of refined sugar do not reflect 
the increased prices of raws, so that a 
readjustment in this respect is to be ex- 
pected. The tendency of the larger 
producers, however, is extremely con- 
servative, and a repetition of the con- 
fused market of last year is thought 
be out of the question. 

Possible Government Action 

It has been hinted that the Govern- 
ment may intervene in the situation by 
requesting the refiners to cease buying 
from Cuba and at the same time trying 
to arrange with the Cuban Government 
to have something done to stop the up- 
ward rush of prices of Cuban raw suga: 
The fact’ is that we are dependent on 
Cuba for the major part of our sugar 
supply, and that with demand for sugar 
and sugar products running at its present 
intensity there is no inherent trade re 
son why prices of raw sugar should not 
advance and the increase be passed along 
through refiners to the public. The mar- 
ket can support such an increase, but 
there is no doubt that it would be highly 
unpopular, and the Government will tr) 
to avoid such a situation, remembering 
the results of its delay in acting last 
year. 

The activity in the sugar market for 
futures has been pronounced of late 
Indications are that unless something 
comes of the rumors of Governmental 
action price advances will be in order for 
the later months, especially in view of 
the postponed demand of the refiners and 
of the small stocks on hand. 

Shipping 
Shipping Board Activities 

The shipping world has been muc! 
aroused of late over the report that 
Chairman Benson of the Shippng Board 
is planning to operate the pre-war serv- 
ices of the German lines. The report 
is finding confirmation in the designa- 
tion of an American shipping firm to 
operate a cargo service to Bremen, and 
in various consultations about to take 
place between Admiral Benson and Ger- 
man ex-executives. The plan is opposed 
by some American shipping interests, but 
is being defended on _ international 
grounds. 
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is beimg defended on _ international 
grounds, 

A definite plan for the disposal of the 
Government-owned ships is expected to 
be worked out as a result of the calling 
by Admiral Benson of a meeting of fif- 
teen representative big business men, 
some of them shipping men, to decide 
upon the most advisable method of dis- 
posal. It is generally believed that the 
Board as a result will retreat from the 
high prices which it has been asking for 
its tonnage. 

Another event of far-reaching impor- 
tance was the recent affirmation by the 
Supreme Court of the constitutionality 

the La Follette Seaman’s Act, which 
had been assailed on the fundamental 
ground that it made it too difficult for 
\merican shipping to meet foreign com- 
petition. This will result in more stabil- 
ized labor conditions in the merchant 
marine service, although for the time 
heing it may be considered a burden on 
shipping. 

The Shipping Board has been showing 
a tendency to greater activity now that 
it is in more powerful hands. The Jones 
bill for the control of shipping provides 
for greater powers to the Board, allowing 

to go into new construction with the 
proceeds of the sale of the war-built 
ships, giving it possession of the War 
Department docks and terminals, and giv- 
ing it authority to make regulations in 
regard to shipping. Already a more 
active regulation of shipping rates has 
been put into force by the Board on the 
basis of existing legislation, but its 
powers in this respect will be strength- 
ened. 


The Shipping Market 


In the tonnage market at the present 
time somewhat greater activity is to be 
noticed, to some extent due to the im- 
provement in the position of the pound, 
but also to increase of trade with Japan, 
the prospective release of the embargo 
on coal, and generally improved harbor 
conditions. The outstanding exception is 
the port of New York, where coastwise 
shipping is still tied up by a harbor strike, 
which, however, does not affect other 
shipping. 

Shipbuilding is still active, domestic 
orders increasing in volume notwith- 
standing the talk current some time ago 
about a surplusage of shipping. The 
amount of new capital attracted into 
shipping, and shipbuilding has been run- 
ning very high of late, indicating a well- 
considered opinion among business men 
that there is still room for expansion in 
our shipping. Foreign orders are also 

ming in to our shipyards, in spite of 
exchange handicaps and high prices, as 
quick delivery and standardization, dis- 

netive characteristics of American ship- 

building, are finding great favor abroad. 
The shipping outlook is therefore far 
from discouraging, in spite of the many 
uncertainties that will continue to sur- 
round the situation until Congress and 
the Shipping Board formulate a definite 
policy with regard to such matters as 
shipbuilding, the disposal of the old ships, 
terms of private operation for Shipping 
Board account, the regulation of private 
shipping, relations with the railroads, 
and like matters now in an unsettled 
state. 
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Leather 
Market Stabilized? 

{Indications are that a period of equi- 
librium has set in in the leather industry, 
following on a long series of runaway 
amarkets, doldrums, and price breaks. 
Buying at the present time is tending to 
‘be more conservative, as manufacturers 
-and distributors of leather products do 


not care to be hung up in any emergency 


with inventories acquired at fanciful fig- 
ures, and, on the other hand, sellers are 
mot disposed to hang back in anticipation 
of another market such as that of the 
summer of 1919. 

Importation of hides is going on un- 
abated, in spite of the high prices of raw 
materials, but there are no indications 
of frenzied competitive bidding. The 
welative importance of the export trade 
has undoubtedly increased, and it 1s only 
fair to say that it is the position of the 
export trade in leather products that de- 
termines the position of the domestic 
market at the present time. 

In spite of rising foreign exchanges, 
exports have not been maintaining their 
stride, and there is talk of the formation 
-of a boot and shoe export combination 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act to stimu- 
late foreign buying. Financing consid- 
erations are now beginning to play some 
part in the export trade, as a good deal 
-of the emergency buying which has been 
hitherto has been of the sort that could 
mot wait and was determined to get the 
goods under any terms whatever. Now 
the conditions governing the foreign buy- 
ing are more normal, and factors such as 
prices, credits and the like are being 
given due weight. Our principal export 
trade at the present time is done with 
South America, the Far East and Canada. 

Advances in shoe prices are not be- 
lieved to be likely, in view of the attitude 
of leading shoe men. In fact, a good 
many of the leather products to be of- 
fered within the next few months will 
have been made from leather bought at 
a price well below that on which present 
prices of much of the goods now being 
sold were based. While no drop of 
prices is necessarily to be expected on 
this account, éspecially in view of the un- 
certain condition of the hide and leather 
market, it is sufficient to indicate that 
price increases are not now in sight. 

Stocks are “believed to be fairly large, 
though they tend to be rather in the lower 
grades for which not much demand ex- 
ists compared with the higher grades. To 
some extent the supply of leather has 
been increased for the same reason that 
the supply of provisions has increased, 


namely, the rising cost of feeding cattle | 


upon grains fetching advancing market 
prices. .Production facilities for the 
manufacture of leather products such as 
shoes, and to a less extent for the tan- 
ning of hides, have been increased, bring- 
ing more of the semi-finished and finished 
goods on the market. 

On the whole, the outlook is for 
steadier business with good prosperity 
for the leather companies, though the 
spectacular features of last year’s mar- 
kets may be absent, and for increased 
production. Prices should rule steady or 
slightly easier, unless the export demand 
again bids up prices to higher levels, 
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t Answers to Inquiries 








ANGLO AMERICAN OIL 
Well Rated Stock 


Anglo American Oil is the Standard 
Oi Co.’s English marketing subsidiary 
znd is doing an enormous business at 
present, being unable to fill all require- 
nents. The company has a large surplus, 
ind it is entirely possible that a stock 
jvidend may be declared in view of the 
cent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. This stock has a very high rating. 
ind we believe it would be class “A” 
mong the oils. 








COCA COLA 
Its Initial Dividend 

Coca Cola’s initial dividend of $1 re- 
ntly declared was not stated to cover 
ny particular period, consequently the 
westment yield could not very well be 
gured on a per annum basis. We believe 
ou could well hold this stock as the com- 
ay is enjoying great prosperity and 
esent earnings are said to be consid- 
ably in excess of this $1 dividend if this 
re to be considered as covering a 
mrterly period. This is due to the great 
and for soft drinks consequent on the 

niorcement of prohibition. 





HENDEE MANUFACTURING 
Statistical Position 

Regarding ,our recent article in the 
». 2ist issue our balance sheet gave no 
mlus but this on Aug. 31, 1918, was 
5,225 and on Aug. 31, 1919, was $576- 
). The items under Properties should 
“Real Estate, Properties, Good Will.” 
he totals of liabilities for 1918 and 1919 
incorrect, but would be correct with 
ove surplus in each case added in. 
The reduction in the real estate and 
nt account from $8,557,000 to $7,610,000 
apparently caused by the sale of the 
st Springfield plant, as stated in our 
ticle. Cash increased correspondingly. 








CANADIAN NORTHERN 5%s 

Well Secured and Guaranteed 
Canadian Northern Equipment Trust 
ently offered by W. A. Reed & Co. of 

York are a 534% issue, being offered 
yield 6.90%, the $6,000,000 due Decem- 
1, 1922, being offered at 9.64 and the 
00,000 due December 1, 1924, being 
ted at 94.50. This is a very good is- 
and the Dominion of Canada guaran- 
f principal and interest by endorsement 
thus the bonds are well secured. 



























ARGENTINE 5s 
Good Specvestment 
ne Argentine Republic Gold Loan 5s, 
Rble by September 1, 1925, are now 
mg at about 72. They are redeemable 
le office of J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
at 973 per $1,000 bond. They are 
pt as to principal and interest from 
Argentine taxes or duties, and will be 
in time of peace or in time of war, 
her the holders be subjects of states 
ily or hostile to the Argentine Re- 
As a direct claim obligation of 
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the Republic, without lien, they are con- 


sidered a first class specvestment. 





STANDARD OILS 
Selling High on Possibilities 

Standard Oil stocks have all had a good 
advance in the last few weeks, and it 
would be difficult to say which one was 
the better purchase at these levels for a 
permanent investment, but we believe that 
Union Tank Car Common, now around 
128 with earnings of about $33 per share 
in 1919, has not shared in the advance as 
much as some others, and has good possi- 
bilities for future enhancement. The 
company pays 7% annually, and the pre- 
ferred stock of this concern around 110, 
paying 7%, is regarded as a gilt-edged 
investment. 

Other very good Standard Oil issues 
are Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil of New York, Standard Oil of 
California and Standard Oil of Indiana, 
but these have all had a good advance in 
the last few weeks. 





AUSTIN NICHOLS 
Improving Business Prospects 
The business of Austin Nichols & Co., 
Inc., is said to have been expanding con- 
siderably of late, and the fact that current 
earnings are estimated to be in excess of 


GERMANY STRUGGLING BACK 

TO NORMAL 
(Cuntinued from page 895.) 
production could not possibly be attained. 
First, because the laboring classes are 
physically exhausted. Second, because 
raw materials were deficient in quantity 
and quality and machinery and factories 
have depreciated and need _ repairs. 
Wherever raw materials were available, 
work was done, and both the employers 
reaped great advantages and the laboring 
classes obtained undreamed-of conces- 
sions. 

The desire for strikes and upheavals 
has declined considerably and since the 
World War has left German soil almost 
unimpaired, as compared with that of its 
neighbors though it still sadly needs ad- 
ditions and betterments, we may expect 
that within a few years, Germany will 
regain a considerable portion of her for- 
mer economic position in the world, espe- 
cially since she is indispensable for the 
other nations, both as a producer and a 
consumer. In the reconstruction of 
eastern Europe, Germany will doubtless 
play a leading role which ought to aid 
considerably in her own rehabilitation. 

As to Germany’s debt to the Allies, one 
cannot say much, especially since Ger- 
man economic life will develop more 
slowly or more quickly depending as the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty are exe- 
cuted more strictly or more leniently. For, 
after all, the ruin of Germany is by no 
means to the advantage of any major 
power, and England and America cannot 
but realize sooner or later that a finan- 
cially strong Germany is of unusually 
great advantage to their own interests. 
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possibilities, and we certainly would not 
advise you to sell out at the loss which 
the present price would entail upon you, 





6% on the common shares would seem to 
indicate that the present price of $25 a 
share is rather low. The company re- 
cently acquired the wholesale grocery 
house of the W. Hoyt Co. of Chicago, 
also the Wilson Jam and Preserving Co., 
a former subsidiary of Wilson & Co. 
These acquisitions should result in a con- 
siderable expansion of the company’s 
earning power in the not distant future. 
For this reason, we believe you would 
do well to hold your stock for a better 
price. 





GASOLINE 
‘and KEROSENE 


Though gasoline has 
experienced reduction in 
price several times during 
the past five years, the 
total net change has been 
upward. The situation at 
present indicates a straight 
jump to very much higher 
levels. 

The fact that the price of kero- 
sene is steadily mounting is in part 
due to the same cause that has 
tended to keep down gasoline 
prices, that is, the development of 
“cracking” processes. As new 
methods have increased the amount 
of gasoline which can be distilled 
from any given quantity of crude 
oil, they have done so at the ex- 
pense of the kerosene yield, those 
less volatile portions of the crude 
that formerly entered into the 
kerosene being combined under the 








OHIO CITIES GAS 
Reason for Dullness in Market 


Ohio Cities Gas has hung back during 
the recent period of advancing prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but we 
are of the opinion that this has been due 
to the fact that the company was about to 
announce a new issue of preferred stock. 
This has had a depressing affect on the 
common shares. Now that the announce- 
ment is out we look for the latter to do 
better. The company has added consider- 
ably to its properties in recent months 
through its purchase of a controlling in- 
terest in Oklahoma Producing & Refining 
and by the acquisition of additional oil 
wells in the Kansas and Oklahoma fields 
It is stated on good authority that the 
company’s earnings for the current year, 
based on present output and prices, ex- 
ceed those of 1919 by 40 to 50%. There 
appears, therefore, no question of the 
company’s ability to continue dividends 
at the present rate, but if you feel that 
you are carrying a rather disproportion- 
ate load of the stock we might sugges: 
that you switch a part of it to Union Oil 
shares, which are selling somewhat below 
the price of Ohio Cities Gas. 











ALLIED PACKERS 6s 
Features Explained 

Allied Packers conv. deb. 6s, due July 
1, 1939, are convertible into common stock 
of the company at the rate of 13 shares of 
stock of each $1,000 bond. There are 
$16,000,000 of these bonds outstanding, 
and are redeemable at 110 and interest on 
any interest date upon 60 days’ notice. 
They are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany but not secured by mortgage. The 
indenture under which the bonds have 
been issued provides, however, that quick 
assets be maintained equal to at least 
150% of current liabilities, and net quick 
assets equal to at least 50% of the prin- 
cipal amount of bonds outstanding. At 
the present price we believe the bonds to 
be good for a business man. Investment 
rating is good, the company is prosperous 
and earning the interest requirement on 
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the bonds several times over. 





GALENA SIGNAL 
Its Unfavorable Contract Ending 

Galena Signal Company’s earnings have 
been falling off in recent years because of 
the very unfavorable contract by which 
it was bound to supply lubricating oil to 
the railroads. Supplies had to be fur- 
nished at the old rate which prevailed a 
number of years ago. The company was 
compelled to buy its raw products at the 


EUREKA PIPE LINE 
Its Curious Depreciation Reserves 


We know of no particular reason wh 
the Eureka Pipe Line Company increased 
its depreciation reserves so heavily las 
year, save for the possibility that the com 
pany desired to set something aside in 
anticipation of the outcome of its suit ta 
test the constitutionality of the West Vir 
ginia Transportation Tax Act, which 
places a tax upon oil transported by pix 
line through the State. 
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was reduced this large figure in four years 
rather than why it was increased from 
1918 to 1919. So far as we can see, the 
only reason for the increase, therefore, is 
the West Virginia Transportation Tax 
Act, which the company hopes to win 
eventually. 








INQUIRIES 


In order to maintain and im- 
prove the high quality of our 


Personal Service Inquiry Department 


we have established the following 
charges: 
BY MAIL 


Three securities or less, $1.00; 
four to six securities, $2.00; for 
each additional three securities, 
$1.00. 

BY WIRE 


$1.00 for each security. We have 
a direct wire, with operator in our 
offices, and wires take precedence 
over mail. A small deposit with 
us is necessary, against which wire 
inquiries may be charged. 

Inquiries on technical points, etc., 
are charged the same as securities. 
There is no charge on the follow- 
ing: 

‘ To Investment Letter subscribers. 

2. For inquiries in regard to standing of 
bankers, brokers or investment houses. 


. To subscribers to magazine before Jan. 
24, 1920, until their present subscriptions ex- 


pire. 

We do not advise in regard to 
immediate fluctuations, nor as to 
the handling of speculative or 
marginal commitments. Our judg- 
ment is based on intrinsic, values 
and on the investment situation.— 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. 








WESTERN PACIFIC 
Status Quite Sound 


Western Pacific is, of course, owned by 
stockholders which: number at present 
about 5,000. The road runs from Salt 
Lake into San Francisco on its main line, 
and the Central Pacific parallels this for 
a considerable distance, but the amount of 
traffic justifies the two roads. There is 
only one class of bonds out, $20,000,000 of 
Ist mortgage 5s, due 1946, and selling 
around 82. The road made an excellent 
showing under Federal control, especially 
in the last few months of separate opera- 
tions, which is sufficient evidence of its 
possibilities as a revenue producer. The 
common is now around 31%, has never 
paid dividends, but the preferred formerly 
paid 6%, and has recently been paying 
4% under Government control, but we 
are informed it will pay 6% under private 
operation before long. The road secured 
its trust fund from the sale of bonds by 
which money was raised for extensions, 
the building of which was interrupted by 
Federal control. The valuation of the 
company’s properties is around $90,- 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


BONDS 


4s Redeemable after 1943 
5s Redeemable after 1931 


can be purchased today at a price approximately 


$12 per 1 M fr. below quotations in January 


We can also supply 


Italian, British and all German Bonds. 


Write or Call for Circular F-12 


@isHoim & (WAPMAN 


ODD LOTS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
UNLISTED SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


71 Broadway 
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decide to purchase. 


As members of the Exchange, and as special- 
ists in Standard Oil Securities since 1912, we 
are particularly well able to advise you, and to 
execute your orders direct on the Stock Ex- 


change. 


Write for our recent letter ““_MW” 


Orders executed for 
one or more shares. 


Pouch & Zo. 


Standard Oi Oil | Stocks 


14 WALL ST. 
Telephone'Rector 8360 





















We offer the facilities of our firm in the selec- 
tion of the Standard Oil Stock which you may 
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Know Men! 


—to sell them 
—to employ them 
—to direct them 


AVE you ever lost an order in selling? 
Picked the wrong man for the position? 
Found it a problem to direct some 
men successfully? Of course you have! 
Why? The chances are because “you did 
not know your man.” 
No one has ever given a more direct, 


Exployment Expert, in his new book 


“The Science of Approac 
For Stock Salesmen 
He classifies all types of men and shows 
you the best way to quickly appraise the 
minds of men of various types, to determine 
their inclinations, their processes of think- 
ing, their basis of judgment and decision. 


Get This Key to Men’s Minds 


OU should be able to increase your earn- 
Y ins power through the application of 

Mr. Taylor’s simple yet _ scientific 
method of judging men. It is time for 
you to stop guessing. It is time for you 
to know why people like you or do not, 
to know how to handle the procrastinator, 
to know the type of man who thinks and 
acts slowly, the type of man who thinks 
and acts quickly, the type of man who is 
emotional or non-emotional. 

You and a million other men who are so 
vitally interested in selling or employing 
men should send for Mr. Taylor’s book and 
read it. He has agreed to send it 


On 5 Days’ Approval 


and should you not feel that it is worth 
the price, only $2.00, you can return it in 
5 days and get your $2.00 back. 

Your opportunity is presented in the cou- 
pon below—use it: All it requires is a 
little initiative to determine whether or not 
“The Science of Approach” will benefit you 
as greatly as it has benefited other men. 
You take no risk in determining this, and 
the chances are that for the small invest- 
ment of $2.00 you may run its value to you 
up into the Cone 7 a and mail the 
attached coupon TOD. 


aa ee 
WILSON M. TAYLOR, 
Sales Efficiency Expert, 
35 West _— Street, New York City. 
Please book, “The 
” on 5 days’ approval 


me copy 
Science of Approach, 
—enclosed find $2.00. If I decide not to 
the book, I will return same to you 
5S days and you are to return the 


$2.00 without question. 
REED cd ecuscocccconcccceccccegscoesesqoeese eeece 
Address ....... Scien eie eaiaaeel W-M-4-17-28 











There are so many attractive “high-yield” 
bonds that it would be difficult to say just 
which was the best as to safety and pos- 
sible increase in market price combined. 
But among the issues we most favor at 
present levels might be mentioned U. S. 
Realty 5s of 1924, now around 79, and 
yielding over 10% if held to maturity, and 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana 4%s, 
now «round 62, also yielding over 10%. 
Both of these issues are well secured and 
present good possibilities for enhancement 
in value. 





10,000 OIL COMPANIES 
Who Knows Them All? 

During the last four or five years it is 
estimated that as many as 10,000 new oil 
companies have been organized in this 
country. To keep a record of such con- 
cerns, many of which are exceedingly 
short-lived, would be practically impos- 
sible, except with the help of an army 
of clerks and statisticians, and for this 
reason we ask our subscribers to co- 
operate in any way possible in order that 
we may advise them as to their invest- 
ments and to steer them clear of unfortu- 
nate speculations. 

The form which we mailed you on 
March 19 indicates the paragraph which 
asks youf co-operation to the extent of 
sending us whatever circular matter you 
might have on hand bearing on the affairs 
of Homalka Oil Co. and regret that you 
have failed to send us the matter re- 
quested. If you can furnish us with any 
circular matter or give us a better clew to 
the company, we shall be glad to make 
further investigation, or return the $1 you 
sent us. 





STOCK TRANSFERS 
Unreasonable Delay Justifies Action 
Ordinarily it does not take more than 

about a week to have stock transferred to 
one’s own name. There may be special 
reasons for the present delay, however, 
though it would seem to us that sufficient 
time has elapsed to complete that transac- 
tion. Evidently your brokers need urging 
in the matter, and if they refuse to give 
you an adequate explanation for the delay 
within a few days, you should notify them 
to transfer your account to some other 
broker, who will see that your interests 
are protected. You will find the names of 
a number of these brokers in the pages of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





CALL MONEY 
Practice of Brokers 
Since the middle of November the East- 
ern money market has been very tight, and 
at times the call loan rate has advanced 
to as high as 25%. Except for a few short 
periods when 6% money was obtainable 


renewal rates for call loans has been gen- 


erally between 8% and 9%. 

Legal rate of interest in New York, as 
in most other States, is 6%, but when a 
broker has to pay anywhere from 8% to 
25% for money it is only natural that this 
additional charge be laid upon his cus- 
tomers, at least on those for whdédm he 
may be carrying stock. The difference 
between the legal rate and the market rate 
for money is what represents the carrying 
charge which frequently appears in bro- 
kers’ statements these days, and this 
doubtless is what is meant by the carrying 


Specialists in 


CURB STOCKS 


OF KNOWN MERIT 


THIS HOUSE OFFERS TO 
ALL CLIENTS INTERESTED 
IN CURB ISSUES; 


1—Accurate Quotations 
2—Proper Executions 
3—Prompt Reports 


EALING through us 

you are assured of get- 

ting the same kind of 
satisfactory service you would 
expect if you were dealing in 
listed stocks through the 
highest type of stock ex- 
change houses. 


Orders Accepted for Cash 
Or on Conservative Margins 


i 7.L (OEXSMITH & CO 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











Canada’s Leading 
Manufacturing Industries 
Lumber and Pulp 


Offer Unrivalled Opportunities for 
Profitable Investment 


We Offer the 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7% BONDS 


Of a Canadian Company of over forty 
years successful operation in the lumber 
business which is completing a Mill to 
Manufacture KRAFT. 


Some Salient features of the issue: 


—Sound Management including Experts 
with thorough knowledge of the 
business. 

—Ample supply of raw material. 

—Easy access to market by the Com- 
pany’s own vessels at all seasons of 
the year. 

—Long term contracts for their total 
output at market prices. 

We can supply a limited amount of 
bonds at 100 AND INTEREST (Cana- 
dian Funds) with a Stock bonus of 20%. 

At the present rate of Exchange these 
Bonds return 84% to the United States 
investor and offer an opportunity to 
further participate in the surplus earn- 
ings of the Company through the 


Stock Bonus. 
OHNS STARK & co 
ig Aly Ag gs 2 
CANADA 
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charge of 3% additional which figures in 
your statement. Of course the extra 
charge is entirely legitimate under the 
circumstances. 








FOUR OILS 
Diversified Holding Recommended 

As there are so many good oil compa- ; 
nies at present, we are naming three or A 
four, A believe if you diversify your Progressive 
holdings by taking on a little of each it T 
would be parr oors | better than restricting nuestment 
yourself to only two issues. We suggest — 
Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil, 105, with Am increase im production from ene thousand 
very valuable properties in the Texas cars per year in 1917 to more than twelve thou- 
fields and paying large extras from time sand cars in 1920. 
to time, in addition to the 6% annual divi- An increase from eight dollars per share for 
dend. Also Union Tank Car, not strictly its stock in 1917 to a sale on March 26th at 83. 
an oil-producing company, but an oil pipe A dividend policy adopted by the board of 
line company which earned $33 per share directors which has more than kept the good 
in 1919, and is now selling around 128, will of the stockholders. 
paying 7% annually with good prospects An 800% stock dividend declared by the directors. 
of increasing this rate or declaring a The stock goes ex-dividend March Sist 6% cash. 
stock dividend at any time, as it has a We cwensly tecmmmenéd the pusthase of the 
very large surplus already accumulated. eteck at the market. 
Also Texas Co., listed on the Exchange, 
with valuable properties in many fields . 
and an excellent management. Ohio Cities mailed upon request. 
Gas, a somewhat smaller concern, but 
very prosperous, and in a flourishing con- LEE, GUSTIN & CO. 
dition, pays $4 anually and the stock sells Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
seus DIME BANK BUILDING 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Detroit Cherry 7210 Saginaw 
Prospects Not Improving 
Nothing has developed to change the 
position taken with respect to Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in the issue of March 20. 
It was there pointed out that this com- 
pany’s future was fraught with more un- 
certainty than confronted most of the 
railroads, and, while nothing was pre- 
dicted, an attempt was made to show that 
the risks were sufficiently grave to justify " 
the switch from this stock into other A ~ d Ca di 
rails selling at about the same level and oun na an 
with dividends better secured by actual e 
performances during the past two or Investment—8 % Yield 


three years. 


Additional information 





























Since the publication of the article, Feb- 
ruary earnings of the Pennsylvania have 
become available, and they are so bad as 
to suggest the advisability of emphasiz- 
ing the counsel previously given. The 
general 5s have lately been selling down 
and against the rest of the bond list. This 
action reflects the announcement of an- 
other issue at 7%, and the higher the 
average rate on the bonded debt, the less 
there will be left for the stock. As the 
market price of the stock has not begun 
to discount the company’s position, the 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
counsel given in the issue of March 20 is 
just as good now as it was then. At 43, 
the stock yields only 7%, the same as the 
new notes. 





SUPERIOR STEEL 
Its Dividend Policy 
Superior Steel for 1919 reported earn- 
ings of around $7% per share for the com- 
mon, which was considerably better than 
that reported by either Lackawanna, Re- 
public, or Midvale Steel. The directors 
have just increased the common dividend 
to $1.50 quarterly, by putting the shares ona 
6% annual basis. The shares have had a 
big advance in the last few days and may 
possibly react, but we rate them as among 
the best of the smaller companies, 
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Canadian business men of the highest 
standing, including R. M. Wolvin, J. W. 
Norcross, W. D. Ross and others, form 
the directorate of 


Chase Tractors 
Corporation, Limited 


Canada is favorably situated with regard 
to the farm tractor industry—an immense 
home market; and the benefit of preferen- 
tial tariffs in exporting to all parts of the 
British Empire. 

The 8% Cumulative Preferred Shares of 
Chase Tractors Corporation, Limited, 
price 100, with 40% Common Stock 
bonus, are well secured. Preferred as to 
assets and dividends. No mortgage in- 
debtedness. Dividends payable at par in 
New York. 

Ask for Descriptive Bulletin 


(}RAHAMSANSONG () 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 














We recommend 


Canadian Government 
512% Victory Loan 
Due Nov. 1, 1934 


To Yield about 6.70% 


In view of Canada’s sound 
economic condition and the 
rapid adjustment of Canadian 
Exchange toward normal 
levels, we believe these bonds 
to be attractive at present 
prices. 


We invite correspondence 
from Institutions and Investors 
interested in Canadian Securi- 
ties. 


Address Dept. M.W. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


74 Broadway, New York 


Investment Securities 
Established 1880 


Head Office: Union Bank Bldg., Toronto 
Chicago Montreal Victoria 
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The Investment 


Problem 


today can best be solved 
by the purchase of high 
grade 


Municipal 
Bonds 


Their freedom from all 
Federal Income Taxes 
and market stability con- 
stitute them the ideal in- 
vestment. 


Write for Circular W.W.-108 Con- 
taining list of Tax free bonds 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 
Established 1871 


Equitable Bldg., New York 
Toledo Chicago 
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BOND BUYER’S GUIDE 
Arranged by F. M. Van Wicklen 








HIS table includes many of the active 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. They are classified but not ne- 

cessarily recommended. An endeavor has been 
made to arrange them in the order of desir- 
ability as investments, based upon security 
principal and income return. The arrange- 
ment below attempts to balance these two 
factors. This table appears in every other 
issue of this magazine. 


Foreign Government Bonds 


Apx. 
. Price 
4%’'s, 1925 


4%’s, 


*Jap. ist Ser. 
value $974) 
“Jap. 2nd Ser. 
value $974) 
i}? 4’s, 1931 (par value $974)... 
. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%’s, 1929... 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%’s, 1937.... 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%’s, 1922... 
Paris 6’s, Oct. 15, 1921 8 
*Anglo-French 5’s, » 1920.. 
*French Cities 6’s, 34 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%’s, Nov.,1921 94% 
Dom. Canada 5%’s, August, 1921. 97% 
Dom. Canada 5’s, April, 1921.... 
Dom. Canada 5%4’s, August, 1929.. 
Dom. Canada 5’s, April, 1926..... 
Dom. Canada 5’s, April, 1931 


Railroad Bonds Legal for New York State 
Savings Banks 


First Grade. 
aSo. Pac. Ref. 4’s, 1955 
At. Coast Line Cons. 4’s, 1952.... 75 
Lou. & Nash. Unified 4’s, 1940.... 
Pennsylvania Gen. 5’s, 1968 
*Nor. Pac. P. L._4’s, 1997 
C. Burl. & Q., Ill. 3%’s, 
aUnion Pacific Ref. 4’s, 2008 
*Norf. & West. Cons. 4’s, 1996.... 73 
N. Y. Cent. Ist 3%’s, 
Lake Shore Ist 3%’s, 1997 
Union Pacific ist 4’s, 1947 
C. & North West. Gen. 5’s, 
C. Burl. & O. Gen. 4’s, 1958 
aAtch., T. & S. Fe Gen. 4’s, 1995.. 
C. M. & St. Paul Gen. 4’s, 1989... 
. Pacific Ref. 4%’s, 
. Paul & S. S. Marie Cons. 
1938 
Tilinois Cent. Ref. 4’s, 
Nor. Pacific Gen. 3’s, 2047 
. & Hudson Ref. 4’s, 
. Northern 414’s, 
Penna. Cons. 4%4’s, 
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Second Grade. 
M. & St. Paul Conv. 4%’s, 1932 69% 
M. & St. Paul Ref. 4%’s, 2014. 59% 
M. & St. Paul Conv. 5’s, 2014. 68 
Y. Cent. Ref. 4%4’s, 2013 
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Cc. 
Cc. 
Cc. 
N. 


Railroad Bonds Not Legal for New 
State Savings Banks 


First Grade. 
C. Burl. & Q. Joint 4’s, 1921..... 94% 
Balt. & Ohio P. L. 3%’s, 1925.... 82 
aUnion Pac. Conv. 4’s, 1927 84 
Ches. & Ohio Gen. 4%4’s, 1992.... 75 
Atch., T. & S. Fe Adj. 4’s, 1995.. 68 
Kans. C. So. 3’s, 1950 543 
Seaboard Air Line Ist 4’s, 1950... 57 
Col. & So. Ist 4’s, 1929 82 
New Orl. Term 4’s, 195 
Ore. Sh. Line Ref. 4’s, 1929...... 80 
At. Coast L., L. & N. 4’s, 1952... 67 
Wabash ist 5’s, 1939 85 
Take Shore Deb. 4’s, 1 
Til. Cent.-C. St. L. & N. 
Ralt. & Ohio 1st 4’s, 194 
aCent. Pac. Ref. 4’s, 1949 
"Virginian ist 5’s, 196 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. 
Southern Cons. 5’s, pctneeede 
Kan. City Term. 4’s, 1960 
*Pere Marquette 5’s, 1956......... 
Lehigh vaney 6’s, 1928 96% 
N. Y. Cent., L. S. Coll. 3%’s, 1998 59 
Union Pac. 6’s, 1928 98 
C. Rock I. & P. Gen. 4’s, 1988... 71 
Illinois Cent. 5%’s, 1934 90 
St. L. So. West. 
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Second Grade. 
Ches. & Ohio Conv. 4%’s, 1930... 
"St. L.-San Fr. P. L. 5’s, 1950... 
Den. & R. Grande Cons. 4's, 1936. 62% 











A PORTFOLIO 
INVESTMENT 


The investment each year 
of a proportion of your 
earnings leads to financial 
independence. 


Write for details of our 
partial payment plan. 


RUTTER & CO. 


14 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE RECTOR 470 





























8% 
Safety 
Marketability 


The preferred stock of a 
Company 20 years old. 
Dividends are earned 
about five times. Business 
is stable and conservative. 


The Company uncondition- 
elly agrees to maintain « 


market for this stock at par 
and dividend. 


Write for Particulars 


H. A. MILLER & CO. 


353 Sth Ave., New York. 
Telephone Murray Hill 6673 
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CUBA CANE 
SUGAR 
CORPORATION 


Ten Year 7% Convertible De- 
bentures due January 
Ist, 1930 | 


Interest payable January Ist and 
July Ist 


PAMPHLET 
ON REQUEST 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOC:r EXCHANGER 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


57 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Montreal 

















8% Investment 
—Well Safeguarded 


Plus Speculative Opportunity 


_ Bear Tractor 
= Corporation 


8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
with 140% BONUS of Common 


Study the features below, then mail 
your reservation for shares 


1. Lightest, Smallest, Most 
Efficient and Cheapest 
Tractor in its Class. 
Production by American & 
British Mfg. Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Reservations booked for 
substantial part of next 6 
months’ output. 

Estimated two year Earn- 
ings after all deduction and 
taxes sufficient to retire 
Preferred Stock at 110% 
and equal 25% per annum 
on Common. 


Price $10 Per Share 
Illustrated Circular on Request. 
A. HICKS; LAWRENCE 


“Profitable Investing” 
10 Wall Street, New York 


for APRIL 17, 1920 


Ches. & Ohio Conv. 5's, 1946.... 
So. Pac. Conv. 4's, 1929 77 
C. Rock I. 

aSo. * 

7Col. & So. R 

*N Cent. Conv. 6’s, 193 

Cent. of Ga. 6’s, 1929 

Balt. & Ohio 6’s, 1929 

Kans. C. So. Ref. 5's, 

West. Md. Ist 4’s, 1952 

Chic. Gt. West. Ist 4’s, 

Mo. K. & Texas Ist 4’s, 

Mo. Pac. Gen. 4’s, pNesedacee & 
> GOA. GM | nscosctccesc 
Western Pacific 5’s, 1946 

Balt. & Ohio Conv. 4%’s, 

St. L.-San F. Adj. 6's, 

Southern Gen. 4’s, 

aErie Gen. 4’s, 

Seaboard Air Line Ref. 4’s, 1949. 
St. Louis S. W. Cons. 4’s, 1932... 
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Industrial Bonds 


Western Elec. Ist 5’s, 1922....... 
Va. Car. Chem. Ist 5’s, 1923...... 
Midvale Steel 5's, 

Beth. Steel Ext. 5's, 

*Beth. Steel Ref. 5’s, 

+Central Leather Ist 5’s, 

*Am. Smelt. & Ref. , 

Armour R. E. 4%’s, 


Wilsen & Co. 6’s, 1941.. 
*U. S. Rubber 5’s, 1947.... 
Inter. Mer. Mar. 6's, 1941. 
Am. Cotton Oil Deb. 5’s, 
Gen. Elec. Deb. 5’s, 
Wilson & Co., 6's, 1928 
Braden Copper 6’s, 1931 
tChili Copper 6’s, 1932 
Colorado Ind. 5’s, 

Col. Fuel & I. 5's, 

Texas Co. Deb. 6's, 193 
General Elec. Deb. 6's, 1940 
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Public Utility Bonds 


Manhattan Cons. 4’s, 199 

Consol. Gas Co. N. Y. 7’s, 1925... 
*Amer. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 4's, 1929. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Conv. 6’s, 1925. 96 
N. Y. Telephone 4%’s, 1939...... 
*Amer. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 5’s, 1946.. 
New York Tel. 6’s, 1949 

Int. Rap. Tran. Ref. 5’s, 1966.... 
Hudson & Man. Ref. 5’s, 1957.... 
West. Union Tel. 4%’s, 1950..... 78 . 
Public Serv. C. N. J. 5’s, 1959.... 61% 


> Dio 


79% 
94% 
55% 
59% 


BAP BDARAUNIAN 
ADoSouunsuse 


*In denominations of $100, $500 and 1,000. 
+ In denominations of $100 and 1,000. 
alIn denominations of $500 and $1,000. 





Current Stock Offerings 


The salient facts concerning current 
stock offerings. No inion er rating 
of any kind is attempted, and the object 
is purely to keep the reader informed 
on the more important issues. 











Rockwood & Co. 8% Cum. Pref. As 
one of the largest manufacturers of cho- 
colate and cocoa this company has bene- 
fited considerably by the recent increased 
demand for candy products, its gross sales 
having grown very rapidly in the past 
five years. Net earnings have also in- 
creased, 1919 figures being nearly three 
times those for the preceding year. The 
average profits during the past three years 
would equal more than three times the 
dividend on the new issue of $2,000,000 
preferred. After completion of the pres- 
ent financing, net quick assets will be 
equivalent to $120 per share. Offered at 
par. 

Keystone Finance 
Participating Pref. This is one of a 
number of concerns formed in recent 
years to finance the purchase of automo- 
biles, funds being advanced to buyers 
after endorsement of customers’ notes by 
dealers. Every note is investigated by 
the Credit Board of the company, the 
members of which are said tobe experi- 
enced in banking affairs. Assets consist 


Corp. 7% Cum. 








A Permanent In- 
come of $88 Annual- 
ly on an Investment 
of $1,120 


Our Folder No. 
350 describes 
the Preferred 
Stock of an 
old-line New 
England Com- 
pany estab- 
lished in 1856, 
which has been 
doing a _ con- 
sistently profit- 
able _ business 
for 63 years. 

Let us show you 
how an invest- 
ment of $1,120 
will return an an- 
nual income of 
$88, or a yield of 


7.86% 


Folder MW-350 
Send for 


Hollister,White & Co. 


Boston Philaéelpnia 
Springfield Providence 





























Oil Production 


and 


Industrial Growth 


go hand in hand, as pres- 
ent-day industry cannot 
exist without oil. Present 
industrial expansion has 
been realized at the ex- 
pense of reserve oil sup- 
plies, now materially re- 
duced. , 


today occupies a strategic 
position in the petroleum 
industry. 


Circular 23-A on Request 


Henry L. Doherty 


Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 


= 


= 


—&— 


Cities Service Co. 

















Write for Latest News and Quota- 
tions on 


AMERICAN CYANAMID} 
EMPIRE STEEL 
EASTERN STEEL 
CARBON STEEL 
BUTTERWORTH JUDSON 
CAST STEEL SHIP 


T.L(OEXSMITH & CO} 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,_ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Magazine of Wall Street, published 
every other week at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1920. 


STATE OF NEW YORK) 
COUNTY FO NEW YORK §** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Edgar P. Hildreth, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The Magazine 
of Wall Street and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, The Ticker Publishing Co., Inc., 42 
Broadway, ‘New York, N. Y.; itor, Richard 
D. Wyckoff, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, George C. Selden, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Ed- 
gar P. Hildreth, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpor- 
ation, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holdin . - 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) he 
Ticker Publishing Co., Inc., 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Richard D. Wyckoff, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Cecelia S. Wyckoff, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stéckholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two pase raphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full owl- 
edge and belief as. to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, oe subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is—— (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 


(Signed) E. P. HILDRETH, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 
day of March, 1920. 
MORRIS MYERS, 
[Seal] Notary Public, 


(My commission ‘expires March 22, 1922.) 
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of notes receivable, accounts and cash in 
bank. Earnings for the five months or 
more during which the company has been 
in operation are said to equal more than 
four times the amount of the dividends 
on preferred stock then outstanding, and 
regular 7% dividends have been paid. 
The preferred shares equally with the 
common stock in dividends after 7% has 
been paid on the latter. $500,000 pre- 
ferred, par $50, is offered at $65, including 
a 50% bonus in common stock. 


Oneida Community, Ltd., 7% Cum. 
Participating Pref. “Community 
Plate,” the well-known brand of silver- 
ware, is the principal product of this con- 
cern. It also manufactures three-quarters 
of all the animal traps produced in this 
country, and has considerably increased 
its output recently because of the demand 
for furs. The Oneida Community was 
established in 1848, but did not become an 
incorporated concern until 1880. The 
rapid growth of the company’s operations 
in recent years has made it necessary to 
provide additional working — capital 
through the present $2,000,000 issue. For 
the past ten years earnings have averaged 
at the rate of nearly two and a half times 
the new dividend requirements. Includ- 
ing proceeds of new financing, net current 
assets will amount to over 200%, and 
total tangible net assets to about 330% 
of the new stock issue. Because of the 
participating feature, the stock at the pres- 
ent time pays 8% dividends. It is offered 
at the par value of $25 per share. . 


Associated Welding Companies, Inc., 
Common. Thirteen electric welding 
and ship repair companies, with one hun- 
dred operating units throughout the 
world, are under the control of this con- 
cern. Fhe comparatively new art of steel 
welding, as opposed to rivetting, is said 
to offer great possibilities. The plants 
have been appraised at a reproduction 
value in excess of $1,033,000, and net in- 
come of the parent company for eleven 
months of 1919, before taxes or depre- 
ciation has been estimated at $195,000. 
As some of the companies were not in 
operation until late in the year, however, 
the earnings for October and November 
are said to be more representative, and 
equal an annual return of $1.91 per share 
on the 200,000 shares of new common. 
The stock, which has no par value, is 
offered “when issued” at $17.50. It is 
listed on the Baltimore Stock Exchange, 
and application for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange will be made. 


Emerald -Oil Co. 7% Cum. Pref. The 
company has 103,000 acres of oil and gas 
leases, principally in Kansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Oklahoma, and also possesses 
oil and gas rights on 1,500,000 acres in 
Colombia, South America. The present 
actual daily production is 360 barrels of 
oil, 400 gallons gasolene, and 17,000,000 
cubic feet of open flow natural gas. Six- 
teen wells are drilling, including opera- 
tions which the company has commenced 
in Mexico. Net earnings for seven 
months to the end of 1919 were about 
$100,000. Including the present offering, 
the company has outstanding $3,000,000 
preferred and $3,000,000 common. The 
stock is offered at par ($100) including 
a bonus of one share of common, the par 
value of which is $25. 
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Investment Securities 
Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 
Travelers’ Checks 


Correspondents 
Throughout the World 


Knauth -Narchod & Kuhne 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
New York 

















FOREIGN BONDS 


SPECIAL PRICES 


1,000,000 MARKS 
OR MORE 


Berlin 4s 
Bremen 41,8 
Cologne 4s 
Dresden 418 
Leipzig 412s 
Munich 4s 
Mannheim 4s 
Frankfort 4s 
Stuttgart 4s 


FRENCH VICTORY 5s 


Prices on Application 


We offer bonds of all other Foreign 
Cities and Governments 


Send for full detailed description 
Circular No. A. M. 500. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway, New York 
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General Aluminum & Brass Mfg. 8% 
Cum. Pref. Manufacturers of alumi- 
num castings and specialists in Bronze 
Back Babbitt Lined Bearings for auto- 
mobiles, of which the company makes 
about 60% of the total number used in 
this country. The purpose of the issue 
is to provide facilities to handle new busi- 
ness received from a number of motor 
companies, including Packard and Pierce- 
Arrow. The issue is aedlite protected 
by provisions in respect to future bond 
issues (none now outstanding), sinking 
fund, and maintenance of assets. The 


common stock is now selling at about. 


three times its par value, and the 
financial strength of the company is fur- 
ther indicated by the amount of net quick 
assets per share, which equal $163 per 
share, and total net assets, $289 per share. 
New dividend requirements were cov- 
ered by earnings four times, on the aver- 
age, during the past five years. Offered 
at par by large investment houses in New 
York and Chicago. 

Spicer Manufacturing Co. Common. 
Said to be one of the largest and most 
successful concerns in the manufacture of 
universal joints, frames and axles for 
automobiles. The stock is offered by a 
New York firm, members of the Stock 
Exchange, at $29 a share (no par). Earn- 
ings per share and in relation to the cost 
price of the new stock have been as fol- 


Per Share. % on Pur. Price. 


After all 


is said and done 


—this FACT remains: 


In New York, two morning newspapers 
distinctly stand out, head and shoulders 
above all the rest—in ability to produce 
profitable results for high-grade Finan- 
cial Advertising. 


It is not a coincidence that these two 
newspapers maintain the most widely 
known Financial Pages in this city, and 
that each has a larger circulation than 
the combined circulations of their two 
other contemporaries. 


Your Advertising belongs in the New 
York American, if only for the reason 
that The — > — = two news- 
pers in New York selling you 
cia] Advertising Columns Strictly 
on a business basis. 











12.6% 
11.8 
13.4 
’ 15.1 
Application will be made to list the 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange, 
it is said. 
McGraw Tire & Rubber 7% Cum. 
Pref. Ranks twelfth among the tire 
producing companies. Tire prices have re- 


cently been raised, which should mean lar- ~ O K E | G N E xX C al A N G E 
ger earnings, the peak of expenses having 

probably been passed. Net tangible assets 

and net quick assets per share are $182 and FO be t | G N fn O N D ho 


$130 respectively. These figures are ex- 
clusive of fixed property values of $485,- 
000 indicated by valuation made by the 
American Appraisal Co. Net earnings 
for six years have averaged over twice 
the new dividend requirements. $2,500,000 
preferred and 100,000 shares of common 
of no par value are offered by a Cleve- 
land house, five shares of preferred and 
one of common being given as a block for 
$500. No fractional shares will be issued, 
but purchase of fractional shares may be 
adjusted at the rate of $30 a share. 

O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 7% 
Cum. Pref. This concern has a well- 
established glove business, originated in 
1890. Sales have increased rapidly in the 
past few years, from $986,000 in 1916 to ‘ CALL OR WRITE 
$1,774,000 in 1919, and it is stated that 
1920 may show $3,000,000. Accordingly, AES 
the company finds it necessary to build 
a new plant, which will triple its capacity. NBERGER & CO 
The proceeds of the present $400,000 i A I } e 


issue will be devoted to this purpose. Net 


earnings for 1919 were equivalent to five VU INVESTMENT BANKERS V 











We have direct banking connections in Europe, Issue 
Foreign Drafts, make payments everywhere in Europe, 
and deal in German Government and Municipal Bonds, 
Mortgage Bank and Industrial Bonds, and all other 
Foreign Securities. Special circular on Foreign Ex- 
change, Foreign Bonds and Price List on request. 


6% REAL ESTATE FIRST MORTGAGE Serial Gold Bonds. 
7% PREFERRED STOCKS for Investment. 


and a half times the new dividend require- 105 So. La Salle Street 
ments, and profits for four years averaged 
at the rate of four times the dividends. CHICAGO 
Net assets amount to $264 per share and 
quick assets to $140. The company is 
located in Milwaukee and the issue is of- 
fered by a local broker, at par. 


for APRIL 17 




















_ Current Bond Offerings 


Briefly Discussed and Analyzed 
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Constructive 


Investment 


The earnings of your 
dollars invested in 
prosperous public 
utilities are assured 


Because 
enterprises supplying 
primal necessities of 
civilization — heat, 
light and power, are 
independent of mar- 
ket conditions. 


We offer securities of 
prosperous public 
utilities 
to yield 
TMA4A% 


Ask for Booklet M. G. 200 


ickmore&[p 
iii BROADWAY, NY. 














An Anchor to 
Windward 


When a man invests in stocks, 
bonds or any other commodi- 
ty which is affected by chang- 
ing market conditions, he 
should put part of his capital 
where it will be safe no mat- 
ter what may happen. But it 
is quite true that this money 
should not remain idle. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage 
Certificates do not fluctuate. 
Both principal and interest 
are protected by our unquali- 
fied guarantee. These Certi- 
ficates are purchaseable in 
amounts of $100 or over and 
yield 5% net, the highest rate 
consistent with a guaranteed 
security of such stability. 
Send for Booklet M3 and be 
convinced. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE CO. 
Capital and Surplus 90,000,000 


59 Liberty St., N. Y. 184 Montague St, 
Brooklyn. 




















Issue 

Government and Municipal: 

Province of Manitoba, 5-year 6s 
*Province of Quebec, 5-year 6s 
*Sutter Co., Calif., Recl. Dist. 6s 

Cook Co., Ill., Road (etc.) 4%s 

Lenoir Co., N. C., Road Impr. 4%s..... 
East Orange, N. J., Sewer 5s 
Indianapolis School 4%s 
*Cleveland Municipal 5s 

Portlatid, Ore., Harbor Dev. 4%s 
Birmingham, Ala., Gold 5s............ 
Norfolk, Va., Water 5s 


Public Utility: 

Dayton Power & Light Ist 7s 
*United Light & Rys. Bond Secured 7s... 
Union Elec. L. & P. (St. Louis) Conv. 7s. 
*Bell Telephone Co. of Can. Mort. 7s.... 


Railroad: 
*Canadian Pacific Eq. Trust 6s.... 
*Canadian Northern 51%4% Notes 
Virginian Ry. Equip. Trust 6s 
*Cuba R. R. Equip. Trust 7s 


Industrial: 

*Western Electric Convertible 7s 
Continental Motors 7% Notes 
Cleveland Metal Products 7% Notes.... 

*Anglo-American Oil 74%Notes 
*B. F. Goodrich Conv. 7% Notes 
Consolidated Textile Conv. 7% Notes... 
Acadia Sugar Refining Ist 7s 
Two Rector Street (Bldg.) Ist 6s 
Sandusky Foundry & Mach. Ist 7s 


(a) Exempt from Federal Income tax, including surtax. 
(c) Exempt from Federal and State Taxation as to interest and — 
(d) Available in $500 denomination. (e) Available 


tax to the amount of 2%. ) 
cipal, excepting estate and inheritance taxes. 
in $100 denominations. *Described in text. 


Approx. 

Offering Yield to 
Price. Maturity. 
April, 1925 95.84 7% 
Mar., 1925 95.84 7 
1930-1946 100 6 = (c) 
1921-1940 94.94@99.28 490@5.25 (a) 
1925-1934 100 5% 
1921-1960 100.095@103.534 4.80 
Mar., 1940 98.10 4.90 
1925-1974 100.44@101.89 4.90 
1923-1950 92.29@98.69 5 
1929-1930 98 4.25 
Apr., 1923 99.31 5.25 (a) 


Maturity. 


Mar., 1923 985% 7.50 (b) 
Apr., 1922 98 8 (b) 
Apr., 1923 97% 8 (b) 
Apr., 1925 98 7.50 (d) 


1920-1932 947%,@9954 6%@6% 
1922-1924 94.50@96.64 6.90 
1920-1930 92.89@99.52 7 
1920-1930 96.53@99.76 7.50 


(b) 


Apr., 1925 98% 7.35 (d,e) 
1922-1925 100 7 (b) 
Mar., 1930 97% 7.35 (b, d, e) 

Apr., 1925 100 7.50 (d) 
Apr., 1925 98% 7.40 (d, e) 
Apr., 1923 98% 7.50 (d) 
1928-1934 98@100 7@7.19 (b, d) 
Apr., 1935 100 6 (b. d) 
Apr., 1925 98 7.50 (b. d) 


(b) Company pays normal income 








Province of Quebec 5-Year 6s. The 


Provinces of Manitoba, Toronto, and 
Quebec have all recently issued five-year 
bonds, offered in this country at prices to 
yield 7%. Those of Quebec should per- 
haps be given the preference, for this 
province is the largest in Canada and con- 
tains the important cities of Montreal and 
Quebec. The assessable value of prop- 
erty within the Province is estimated at 
$1,377,000,000, and the net debt is 
$34,035,000, or about $15 per capita. The 
high yield of this government bond, and 
the fact that Canada is our next-door 
neighbor and does not suffer from the 
political ills which threaten European 
countries, makes it attractive. It is true 
that municipal and government debts in 
Canada run very high per capita, but the 
economic strength and resources of the 
country largely offset this factor. 


Sutter County, California, Reclama- 
tion District No. 1500, Serial 6s. This 
offering of nearly $5,000,000 presents an 
excellent opportunity for those who wish 
to secure a high-yield, tax-exempt bond. 
While the issue is a lien on only 63,718 
acres (subject to state or country taxes), 
the value of this acreage, which, is all 
under cultivation, is estimated at $16,000,- 
000—against which, however, there is a 
total outstanding debt of $6,600,000. Any 
land owner who fails to meet assessments 
for the payment of reclamation district 


debts is subject to California laws re- 
quiring sale of the property. These bonds 
are, perhaps, somewhat less secure than 
some of the high-grade municipals but 
nevertheless deserve attention. 

City of Cleveland, Ohio, Municipal 5s. 
For those who desire to purchase the 
highest grade municipal bonds, this issue 
should be accorded a high rating. Cleve- 
land is the sixth city in size in the United 
States and is rapidly growing. It is one 
of the twelve Federal Reserve Bank cities. 
The net indebtedness is said to be less 
than 4% of the assessed valuation, and 
the issue is well protected by the tax 
provisions of the Ohio state constitution. 
The yield is, of course, low, but this is 
an index to the safety of the bond. 

United Light and Railways Co. Two- 
Year 7% Bond Secured Notes. This 
company operates twenty-one public 
utilities in the middle west, the territory 
served having an estimated population of 
600,000. The $2,000,000 notes are secured 
by the company’s issue of First & Re- 
funding 5s, in the amount of about 
$2,667,000. Reproduction value of the 
properties is said to be well in excess of 
both bonds and notes. Earnings avail- 
able for interest on the Refunding 5s and 
the Notes are running at the rate of 
2% times the interest. Offered on “when 
issued” basis by a large New York in- 
vestment firm. 
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Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 7s. 
These bonds ($5,500,000 issue), together 
with $11,149,000 Ss also due in 1925, are 
a first lien on the company’s telephone 
systems in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. The value of the plant is stated 
to be about three times the amount of the 
funded debt. Net earnings during the 
past five years have averaged over four 
times existing interest charges, and nearly 
two and a half times the new total in- 
terest. Regular 8% dividends have been 
paid on the company’s stock since 1886. 
The success of the company has been due 
largely to its very rapid growth, the num- 
ber of subscribers having increased nearly 
two and a half times since 1910. It is, 
of course, a member of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph system. Having 
passed through the war period with very 
small decline in earning power, the com- 
pany’s prospects seem to be excellent and 
the bonds are, therefore, attractive in 
their class. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Equipment 
Trust 6s. These equipment trusts, 
issued under the “Philadelphia Plan,” are 
amply secured by vesting of title to the 
equipment in the trustee, and by the com- 
pany’s earnings which have averaged 
more than four times the fixed charges 
in the past three years. The dividend 
record and prosperous history of the com- 
pany are too well known to require com- 
ment. Considering the high degree of 
protection afforded, the issue is an at- 
tractive one for investors. 

Canadian Northern Ry. 5%4% Notes. 
As this road has been taken over by the 
Dominion Government through stock 
ownership and the notes are guaranteed 
by endorsement of principal and interest, 
they are equivalent to a government 
security and as such net a fairly high re- 
turn. There are so many attractive 
long-term issues now yielding abnormally 
high returns to maturity, however, that 
the average investor should hesitate be- 
fore placing his funds in short-term notes, 
however excellently secured. 

Cuba Railroad Equipment Trust 7s. 
In view of the great prosperity of Cuban 
industries, due to the sugar situation and 
other factors, this road, which serves the 
eastern half of the island, seems to be in 
excellent financial position. Earnings are 
now running at the rate of about three 
times the fixed charges and for the past 
eleven years, also, net income has averaged 
very well. The bonds are well sponsored 
and because of their exceptionally high 
yield, discriminating investors may find 
them of interest. 

Western Electric Co. Five-Year Con- 
vertible 7s. This well-known industrial 
concern, the largest manufacturer of tele- 
phones and the most important electrical 
jobbing house, is issuing $25,000,000 
bonds convertible at par into the 7% pre- 
ferred stock in the years 1922-1924. The 
issue is very strongly secured, net cur- 
rent assets alone amounting to nearly 
twice the total funded debt. The com- 
pany has an enviable dividend record, 
having paid regular dividends on the 
common stock since 1886, so that the con- 
version privilege, while not specially val- 
uable, is an attractive feature. There is 
no preferred stock outstanding at pres- 
ent. 


for APRIL 17, 1920 











Foreign Securities 


The greatest activity recently recorded in foreign 
issues has been in the bonds of German Municipalities, 
a partial list of which we offer as follows: 


Per 10,000 
Marks 


Berlin 4s @ $210 Hamburg 4\s 
Bremen 44s @ 207.50 | Heidelberg 4s 
Cologne 4s @ 260 Keenigsberg 4s 
Coblentz 4s @ 250 Leipzig 4}s 
Dusseldorf 4s @ 225 Leipzig 5s 
Hambarg 4s @ 210 Magdeburg 4s 





Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


We can supply other Foreign Issues and shall 
be pleased to submit prices upon application. 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 




















Detroit is the recognized automobile center 
of the world—and the market for automo- 
bile stocks. 


PRINCIPAL STOCKS WE DEAL IN 


Contiaental Ford 

Timken Reo 

Auto Body Packard 

Hall Lamp Federal Truck 


Lincoln Motors Bower Roller Bearing 


Write or wire for latest markets and information. 


JOEL STOCKARD & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
Main Floor Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 









































SPECIAL CIRCULARS 





Pressed Steel 
Car Company 
Write for Circular 729. 


American Car 
& Foundry Co. 
Write for Circular 725 


Earning Capacity 
of The Railroads 
Write for Circular 726 


Underlying Railroad and 
Guaranteed Terminal Bonds 
Write for Circular 727 


45 Issues of 
Conservative Investments 
Yielding About 542% to 8% 
Write for Circular 728 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 




















COCHRANE 
HARPER 
& CO. 


60 State St. 
Boston 


111 Broadway 
New York 


Invincible 
Oil 
Corporation 


Late Analysis and Forecast of 
Future Prospects 


Sent on Request 

















Financial News and Comment 


Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oj 
Notes and Mining Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding 
the companies mentioned. The items are not to be considered official unless 
so stated. Neither THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET nor the authorities 
for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost 
care, and only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate 


and trustworthy. 
corroboration.—Ebrtor. 


Investment commitments should not be made without further 








RAILROADS 








ATCHISON.—Orders Equipment.— 
’The system has ordered $18,500,000 of 
equipment for immediate delivery; or- 
ders includes 150 locomotives, 500 gon- 
dola cars and 2,500 refrigerator cars. The 
system was in an excellent physical con- 
dition when taken over by the Govern- 
ment, and was not much misused during 
the two years of Federal operation. The 
road is also in very favorable financial 
condition, having earned a considerable 
surplus over rental in 1918, and aproxi- 
mately its rental in 1919. v. 25, p. 760. 


CHICAGO, N. S. & MILWAUKEE. 
—Surplus Smaller.—Surplus for 1919 
after all charges and Federal taxes 
amounted to $431,839 as compared with 
$535,078 in preceding year, a decrease of 
about 19.3%; gross operating revenue, 
however, increased from $2,899,975 in 
1918 to $3,237,921 in 1919. 


C., ST. PAUL, MINN. & OMAHA. 
—Earnings Grow.—Net operating in- 
come for first 2 months of current year 
was $868,004 compared with $434,576 in 
preceding year, an increase of about 
100%; gross for the same period in- 
creased from $4,168,004 to $5,421,790. 


HOCKING VALLEY. — Earnings 
Greatly Improved—Net operating in- 
come for the first 2 months was $369,441 
compared with a deficit of $395,043 for 
corresponding period in 1919. Gross for 
the same period increased from $950,820 
in 1919 to $2,195,639, an increase of more 
than 130%. v. 25, p. 413. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Pays Off 
Debt.—Company has paid off its loan 
of $5,700,000, being unpaid balance of 
original $12,000,000. loan from War 
Finance Corporation. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Loss to Gov- 
ernment.—Net income for 1919 after 
charges and preferred dividends was $6.28 
a share on the $14,888,400 outstanding 
common compared with $5.52 in preced- 
ing year. As a result of the actual oper- 
ating deficit of $1,174,813 and the Federal 
compensation of $2.955,696 the Govern- 
ment has amounted to $4,130,509. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CAN- 
ADA.—Report Deficit—Company in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk had a deficit 
of $47,000,000 for 1919, due chiefly to the 
advance in operating costs from $84,000,- 
000 to $108,000,000. The system exclu- 


sive of the G. T., which in 1919 was still 
operating as a private railway, earned 
$94,000,000 during the year, which was 
almost $12,000,000 more than during 
1918. Despite this increase, operating 
loss was $14,00,000. 


N. Y¥Y. CENTRAL.—To Construct 
Viaduct—The P. S. Commission has 
directed the company, and the N. Y., N. 
H. & H. R. R, to prepare plans for a new 
viaduct over the tracks of the two com- 
panies at 24lst street, New York, to 
cross the Bronx River and terminate at 
Webster and Wakefield avenues, in 
Yonkers. 


N. Y., H. H. & H.—Buys Equipment. 
—Company has let contracts for 40 new 
locomotives of large capacity. They will 
be used for hauling freight along the 
shore line, thus releasing locomotives of 
less capacity for use on the other divi- 
sions. The new power is promised for 
delivery in July and August. Another 
activity designed to increase transporta- 
tion capacity is the resumption of con- 
struction of the large freight terminals 
and classification yards at Cedar Hill and 
Providence. v. 25, p. 586. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—Income 
Smaller—In 1919 road earned 11.2% 
on the common stock against 12.3% in 
preceding year, based on the Federal 
rental contract. After payment of divi- 
dends on the preferred and 7% on the 
common, annual surplus was $5,134,714, 
bringing total corporate surplus up to 
$31,928,008. The gross railway operating 
revenues of the system in 1919 under 
Federal management were $76,925,599, a 
decrease as compared with 1918 of 
$5,078,435, or 6.19%. The increase in 
operating expenses was $2,441,987, or 
3.97% more than in 1918. This resulted 
in a reduction in net revenues from rail- 
way operations to $12,904,313, a decrease 
of $7,520,424, or 36.82% from those of 
the year 1918 and a decrease from the 
corresponding figures in 1917 of $11,- 
844,424, or 47.86%. v. 25, p. 586. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—To Issue New 
Bonds.—Company has concluded ne- 
gotiations with New York bankers for 
the issuance of $50,000,000 7% of general 
mortgage bonds. On July 1, 1920, $19,- 
321,000 Philadelphia & Erie bonds ma- 
ture. The requirements for 1920 are es- 
timated at between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000, the bulk of which will not be ur- 
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75% 
Earnings 
Per Share 


We are suggesting the 
purchase of a high grade 
industriai common stock 
on which exrnings at rate 
of 75% on present price 
are being shown. 


Shares are to be listed 
within 30 days on two 
prominent Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Circular W-30 on request. 


R. J. McClelland & Co. 
100 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Rector 2712. 
Uptown Office 516 Fifth Av. 
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Valuable Book 


for Investors 


“Some Recent Is- 
sues of Industrial 
Preferred Stocks” 


The present tendency of 
shrewd investors to take ad- 
vantage of the large yield and 
unusual protective provisions 
of modern Industrial Preferred 
Stocks has prompted us to 
compile a comprehensive book 
discussing this type of security. 

New Industrial Preferred 
Stocks at present prices, not 
only bring a larger income 
than the older preferred stocks, 








but enjoy in many cases more 
liberal safeguards. 

A large number of the most 
attractive recent offerings are 
fully explained, making pos- 
sible a thorough comparison 
between different stocks. 

This book should prove of 
great value to investors and 
students of securities. It will 
be mailed free on request. 


Dominick & Dominick. 


Members N-Y. Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway Phone Rector, 2020 
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gently needed until the latter part of the 
year. v. 25, p. 761. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY.—Net In- 
creases.—Net operating income for the 
first 2 months of current year amounted 
to $384,341 against a deficit of $226,913 
for corresponding period in preceding 
year; gross rose from $1,551,019 to 
$2,190,302, an increase of about 40%. 
v. 25, p. 587. 


WABASH.—To Retire Notes.—Con- 
sideration is being given in banking cir- 
cles to plans for taking care of the ma- 
turity on May 1, 1920, of $1,500,000 4% 
notes of the company, dated May 1, 1915, 
and issued in connection with the re- 
organization of the company. It is be- 
lieved probable that arrangemeffts can be 
made for paying off the notes without 
resort to a new offering of securities, al- 
though the latter stands as a possibility. 
v. 25, p. 706. 








INDUSTRIALS 


ADVANCE RUMEL  Y.—Pro- 
nounced Increase in Earnings.—Sur- 
plus for 1919 after charges and Federal 
taxes was $2,401,907, or $12.02 a share, 
on the $13,750,000 common stock com- 
pared with $3.19 earned in 1918 The 
number of units manufactured in 1919 
exceeded that of 1918 by a little over 
100% and production scheduled for 1920 
exceeds the production of 1919 by 52%. 
Even with the additions to plant and 
equipment made and in use in 1919, plants 
were run to capacity on the 1919 schedule 
and more additions are in course of com- 
pletion for 1920 schedule. v. 25, p. 424. 





AMER. AGRIC. CHEM.—In Favor- 
able Position——Company is experienc- 
ing a strong demand throughout its en- 
tire selling territory for its fertilizer 
products. Orders on hand are largely 
in excess of a year ago, notwithstanding 
the company has been unable to accept 
considerable business offered to it owing 
to lack of transportatizn facilities. Prices 
are well maintained. Transportation is 
the company’s chief worry. The com- 
pany has been particularly beset with dif- 
ficulties in Maine. v. 25, p. 497. 


AMERICAN MALT & GRAIN.— 
Officials Optimistic on Outlook.—Net 
profits for period June 10, 1919, to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, after all charges but be- 
fore Federal taxes, was $186,892, or $3.39 
a share earned on the 55,000 capital 
stock of no par value. President Landale 
is optimistic on the outlook for increas- 
ing business, regardless of 18th amend- 
ment, since ccmpany’s installed de- 
alcoholizers are b-cwing excellent near 
beer from which substantial profits will 
be derived. v. 25, p. 253. 


ASSOCIATED DRY GOODS.—Pro- 
nounced Advance in Earnings.—Sur- 
plus for 1919 after all charges and Fed- 
eral taxes was $3,297,374, equivalent, 
after deduction of first and second pre- 
ferred dividends, to $13.34 a share earned 
on the $14,985,000 outstanding common 
stack, compared with a surplus of $1,573,- 
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Canada— 


The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on Amer- 
ican funds is causing bun- 
dreds of United States In- 
vestors to buy high-grade 
Canadian Bonds and Deben- 
tures. 
The discount at which Amer- 
icans can buy them makes 
their yield exceedingly at- 
tractive. Their security is 
sound; they are readily mar- 
ketable. Principal! and inter- 
est on many of them are 
yable in American funds. 
To give you an idea of the 
opportunities offered by the 
Canadia: investment field— 
write tor a copy of the Spe 
cial United States Edition o1 
Investment Items, our 
monthly publication. [t wil! 
repay your reading. 
i 


Royal Securities 
CORPORATION 
RIiIimMigts © 
Head Office = MONTREAL 


Toronto Halifax 


Winnipeg London, Eng. 


St. John, \.B. 








NTIMATE KNOWLEDGE 


of the needs and habits 


of the people, acquired by 
years of experience and ac- 
tual residence in the coun- 
tries themselves, is essential 
when transacting business 
abroad. 


Our 23 branches in South 
America, 8 offices in Eu- 
rope and direct connections 
throughout the world round 
out a service broad and com- 
prehensive in every detail. 


UTH 
“BANK, LIMITED 
New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
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SERVICE 
IN OIL SECURITIES 


ie 


For the purpose of keeping investors and institutions advised regard- 
ing the oil industry and the status of oil securities, we issue regularly the 
following literature which may be had free upon request: 


STANDARD OIL BOOKLET 


This booklet contains complete information regarding each of the 
companies included in this group. 


INDEPENDENT OIL BOOKLET 


Contains authoritative data as to earnings, capitalization, properties 
and ethcr information on the companies whose securities are traded in. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY 


This weekly publication, which has become indispensable to thou- 
sands of investors, traders, bankers and brokers, contains the latest avail- 
able information each week affecting the oil industry and values of oil 
securities. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


We are also in a position to furnish the fullest and most accurate 
information available in reply to any particular inquiries that might be 
made in regard to oil securities. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CoO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securi 
25 Broad Street Tel. Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 _ New York 














110, or $1.82 a share, earned on the 
common stock in 1918. v. 25, p. 672. 


ATLANTIC G. & W. I.—Subsidiary’s 
Bright Prospects.——Company’s oil sub- 
sidiary is expected to become of weight 
in about a month and to earn $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 net in 1920, of actual ex- 
perience corresponds to present calcula- 
tions. Profits for 1921 are estimated by 
company’s officials at $100 a share on 
the 200,000 shares of stock of Atlantic 
Gulf Oil. Since the steamship company 
owns 55% of the stock, this would mean 
an equity for A. G. common of $11,000,- 
000, or over $70 per share. v. 25, p. 672. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING. — Has 
Record Year.—Current fiscal year, 
ended February 29, very satisfactory. 
Specialties of company and subsidiaries 
about 10,000,000 cases; billings have been 
running higher than in any previous sea- 
son, and are expected to be upwards of 
$70,000,000. Judging by the current rate 
of shipments, management anticipates 
that company will close fiscal year with 
a very light inventory and in a highly 
favorable financial condition. Upon re- 
tirement of the $8,206,200 preferred stock 
on April 1, 1920, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion consists of 462,000 shares of common 
with no par value. There is no mortgage 
debt and none may be created except 
upon consent of the holders of common. 
v. 25, p. 674. 


CORN PRODUCTS.—To Declare 
Stock Dividend.—Company is about to 
declare stock dividends in addition to 
regular dividends; step justified by com- 
pany’s financial position. Report for 1919 
was a record-breaker. Surplus amounted 
to $23.36 a share on the common against 
$13.18 in the preceding year and $18.60 
in 1917. Total bonded debt at close of 
year was $6,250,700 exclusive of National 
Starch debenture 5s, for which company 
is liable as guarantor. v. 25, p. 763. 


DIAMOND MATCH. — Earnings 
Maintained.—Net income for 1919 after 
charges and Federal taxes was $2,173,516, 
or $12.81 a share, on the $16,965,100 out- 
standing capital stock against $12.13 a 
share earned in previous year. Corpo- 
rate surplus has increased from $1,449,- 
479 in 1918 to $2,265,787 in 1919. The 
company is in an excellent position to 
meet the demands made upon it, but, in 
the near future, it may be deemed advis- 
able to increase the capital stock in order 
to (1) make the amount issued more in 
keeping with the net capital invested and 
(2) to further increase the capitalization 
of the company to an amount that will 
amply take care of expansion and in- 
creased business for many years to come. 
v. 25, p. 374. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC.—Great In- 
crease in Orders.—Net income for 1919 
was $21.80 a share on the $120,557,200 
stock outstanding, compared with $14.77 
in 1918. At close of year amount of 
unfilled orders was $98,880,000 against 
$80,000,000 in preceding year. Great in- 
crease in orders for all classes of ap- 
paratus manufactured by the company 
makes it necessary to add substantially 
to manufacturing capacity. This is being 
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accomplished, and the company will be 
able to secure an earlier output than 
would be possible by erecting and equip- 
ping new factories of like capacity. v. 25, 
p. 674. 


HASKELL & BARKER.—In Favor- 
able Position—Net profits for year 
ended January 3], 1920, after charges 
and estimated Federal taxes were $7.85 
a share on the 220,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value, compared with $7 
a share earned in preceding year. Sur- 
plus after dividends was $1,947,653, or 
$8.85 a share against $12.55 a share in 
1918 and $6.28 in 1917. 


JONES BROTHERS. — Income 
Statement.—Net income for 1919 after 
Federal taxes and preferred dividends 
was $2.14 a share earned on the 100,000 
shares of common stock of $100 par 
value. Corporate surplus amounted to 
$501,086, or $5.01 a share. v. 25, p. 370. 


MAY DEPT. STORES.—Earnings 
Improved.—Net profits for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1920, after 
charges and Federal taxes were $4,198,- 
104, or $24.92 a share on the outstanding 
common stock after preferred dividends, 
compared with $15.40 a share earned in 
the preceding year. After distribution of 
$900,000 on the common, annual surplus 
amounted to $2,838,466, or about $16 a 
share. 


NATIONAL LEATHER.—Earnings 
Statement.—Earnings from manufac- 
ture and sales and from operations of 
subsidiaries for the 6 months ended De- 
cember 27, 1919, were $4,603,208. A Fed- 
eral tax reserve of $2,069,087 is set up 
for the year 1919. Deducting half of this 
amount for the 6 months from the above 
earnings of $4,603,208 leaves surplus of 
$3,568,665, equivalent to $1.18 a share 
($10 par value) earned on the $30,000,000 
capital stock. 


PENN SEABOARD STEEL.— 
Earnings Smaller.—Net profits for 1919 
after charges and Federal taxes amounted 
to $157,492, or $1.26 a share on the 124,- 
088 outstanding shares of no par value, 
compared with $3.72 earned on the 122,- 
808 shares of capital stock in the preced- 
ing year. Decline in earnings due to 
heavy falling off in net sales from $9,744,- 
205 in 1918 to $4,015,877 last year. v. 25, 
p. 669. 


PIERCE-ARROW.— Outlook En- 
couraging.—Net profits for 1919 after 
all charges and Federal taxes were 
$2,491,070, or $7.65 a share on the 250,000 
shares of common (after deduction of 
preferred dividends). This compares 
with $7.86 a share earned in preceding 
year. 

Earning in the first quarter of current 
year running at rate of about $4,000,000 
a year before Federal tax. According to 
officials the outlook is very encouraging. 
Present production schedule calls for 
about 6,000 vehicles a year, half passen- 
ger cars and half trucks. This will be 
increased to some extent, but it is not 
expected that the plant, which can turn 
out 10,000 vehicles a year, will be taxed 
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to its utmost capacity, at least for the 
time being. v. 25, p. 767. 


STUDEBAKER. — Declares Stock 
Dividend.— Company has declared a 
stock dividend of 33 1/3% on its common 
stock, payable May 5 to holders of record 
April 19, out of surplus which amounts 
now to about $28,000,000. The regular 
cash dividend of $7 a share will prob- 
ably remain unchanged. First quarter of 
1920 was a record-breaker. During that 
period 14,000 cars were produced at De- 
troit and sold. v. 25, p. 591. 


STUTZ MOTOR.—Declares Stock 
Dividend—Has declared a stock divi- 
dend of 80,000 shares, payable in 4 in- 
stallments, on July 8, October 8, 1920, 
to holders of record June 15 and Septem- 
ber 15 respectively; and on January 7 
and April 8, 1921, to holders of record 
December 15 and March 15, 1921. After 
final payment outstanding stock will total 
200,000 shares. Led by the belief that 
a group or an individual controlling the 
stock had stock or contracts in excess of 
the amount of capital stock outstanding, 
further dealings in the stock on the floor 
of the exchange have been suspended. 
Company’s earnings for 1919, after all 
charges and taxes, were about $10 a 
share compared with $7.92 earned in 1918. 
Current earnings are said to be running 
at rate of $25 a share, and are expected 
to increase with the new Stutz plants in 
full operation. v. 25, p. 545. 


THE GREAT A. & P. TEA CO.— 
Marked Increase in Sales.—Sales of the 
company ior 12 months ended February 
28, 1920, were $194,646,949 compared with 
$151,691,919 for same period of preceding 
year, an increase of more than 28%. 
Stores in operation on March 1, 1919, 
were 3,799, and on February 28, 1920, 
there were 4,246, an increase of 447 
stores, or about 12%. 


U. S. CAST IRON PIPE.—Outlook 
Good.—Company is closing satisfactory 
first quarter, with the exception that ex- 
isting car shortage has hampered ship- 
ments. Domestic demand is continuing 
strong with some export business, en- 
gaging all plants virtually to capacity. 
Outlook for current year bright. 


U. S. IND. ALCOHOL.—Sharp De- 
cline in Earnings.—Will Market Sur- 
plus Production of Alcohol.—Net earn- 
ings available for distribution on the 
stock. was only $2,963,420, or $10.59 a 
share on the $24,000,000 of common after 
deduction of preferred dividends; this 
compares with $52.74 a share earned on 
the $12,000,000 common outstanding in 
1918. The company’s fuel, alcogas for in- 
ternal combustion engines, was satisfac- 
torily proven as to efficiency and econ- 
omy in the mail plane service between 
New York and Washington, as well as in 
the operations of automobiles and trucks. 
A large fuel mixing plant is nearing com- 
pletion in Baltimore, so that the com- 
pany will be in position to market 
through alcogas any surplus production 
of. alcohol. v. 25, p. 163. 


U. S. REALTY & IMPROVE- 
MENT.—In Good Position—Earnings 
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Members VY Stock Exchange 
141 BROADWAY 
New York City 
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Fundamental Strength of 
Pacific Gas & Electric 











The inherent stability of 
the business of the Pacific 
Gae & Electric Co. is showa 
by the following: 


Company supplies everyday 
necessities and conveniences 
(gas, electricity, water, 
steam), throughout the State 
of California to 487,535 cus- 
tomers. 


Serves a territory of more 
than 37,000 square miles— 
equal to four-fifths of N. Y. 
State. 


Gross revenue increased 
from $11,342,140 in 1907 to 

582,687 for the twelve 
months ended Dec. 3ist, 1919. 








| Circular H-19 sent upon request 


A. A. Housman & Co. 
New York Stock Beh. 
New York Cotten Exch. 
N. ¥. Coffee 
New Yerk Produce fxeh. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotten As’n. 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Office—25 West 834 &., 
New York City. 


Liberty Building, Phila. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


“Down East” they know 
how to make things; ma- 
chinery, cotton and woolen 
cloth, shoes, paper, watches, 
candy, etc. 

Yankee workmen are clever 
and careful by inheritance. 
New England thrift has built 
great industries on conserva- 
tive financing. Smaller fac- 
tories grow steadily bigger. 
Examples: 

ROBERTSON PAPER 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 
GREENFIELD TAP & DIE 


and any others that you wish. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 
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McGRAW 
Tire & Rubber 


Company 


7% Preferred at Par $100 










Consider These Points: 


1. Earnings 3 times preferred 
dividend requirements for 
past 5 years. 


2. Quick assets $138 per 
share; net tangible assets 
$193 per share. 

3. A 20% common stock 
bonus to purchasers of 
preferred. 

4. Preferred stock subject 
to redemption of 110. 


Send for Circular “M-26” 





























ROLAND 1. MEACHAM 


Member Cieveland Stock 
Exchange 


Guardian Building, Cleveland 










Machine Co. 

















for 1920 (fiscal year ends April 30) ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower than last 
year, owing to fall off in earnings of the 
George A. Fuller Co., whose stock is all 
owned by the company. But beginning 
May 1, when new rentals go into effect 
in all office buildings, earnings should 
show a large increase. The company has 
pending a claim for damages against 
City of New York for loss of $2,900,000 
in a subway contract completed several 
years ago, recovery of which should add 
considerably to earnings applicable to the 
stock. Realty’s buildings, real estate and 
investments at going values are estimated 
in the neighborhood of $45,000,000 
against which there are bonds and mort- 
gages of approximately $27,930,000, in- 
cluding $11,930,000 debenture 5% bonds 
redeemable at 105. Allowing for all 
bonds and mortgages equity available for 
stock is approximately $18,000,000, or 
about $112 a share on 161,628 shares of 
stock outstanding. v. 25, p. 577. 


U. S. RUBBER.—Annual Report a 
Disappointment.— Recent advance of 
stock due to publication of annual report 
which net earnings of $17.59 a share, 
compared with $30.81 earned on half the 
amount of stock outstanding in 1918. The 
general opinion had prevailed that earn- 
ings would be over $25 a share on the 
present $72,000,000 of common, which 
would be the equivalent of $50 per share 
a year ago. v. 25, p. 676. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC.— 
Sharp Decline in Earnings.—Net earn- 
ings for year ended March 31, 1920, ex- 
pected to be about $135,000,000, com- 
pared with $160,379,943 last year. Net 
income before taxes estimated at about 
$16,000,000 against $30,454,854 in preced- 
ing year, or about $8 a share on the $74,- 
812,650 common of $50 par value, after 
taxes, compared with $10.06 in 1919. The 
decline was caused primarily by abrupt 
cessation of government war contracts 
and by company’s policy of financing the 
expansion out of current earnings. Out- 
look for coming year very bright. Orders 
on books sufficient to insure full opera- 
tion of every plant. After the successful 
retirement of $15,000,000 one-year notes 
on February 1, 1920, total funded debt is 
only $6,305,000, almost all of which con- 
sists of a first mortgage on Westinghouse 
v. 25, p. 592. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND. — English 
Subsidiary Has Large Orders.—Willys- 
Overland-Crossland, on January 1, had 
orders on its books in excess of number 
of cars which can be produced this year. 
Plant layout and machine designs of the 
English factory, which will all be of 
American standards, will provide a capac- 
ity of 30,000 cars a year; by beginning of 
1921 production is expected to be run- 
ning at rate of 25,000 cars annually. v. 25, 
p. 662. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP. — Has 
Large Orders.—Bookings during Jan- 
uary and February established a new 
record. At the Harrison works the influx 
of business has been so great that it has 
been necessary to distribute contracts for 
2,500 pumps among the company’s other 
plants. v. 25, p. 768. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


BROOKLYN CITY R. R.—Opera- 
tion of Buses Illegal—According to 
court decision, operation of buses by the 
city in the Borough of Brooklyn, regard- 
ed as illegal, and city officials are to dis- 
continue operation of buses in competi- 
tion with the surface cars of the com- 
pany. 





CHICAGO SURFACE LINES.— 
Present Rate Insufficient. — Reserve 
Fund Increased.—The prevailing 6 cent 
rate of fare is insufficient to produce a 
margin of net earnings for creation of 
the credit which is absolutely essential if 
the properties are to expand their facil- 
ities to meet the growing needs of the 
city. While the requirements of the com- 
pany’s ordinance with reference to main- 
tenance, repairs and renewals have been 
fully complied with, a considerable addi- 
tion to the renewal and depreciation re- 
serve fund has been made during the 
year, increasing it from $5,720,706 on Jan- 
uary 31, 1919, to $6,454,464 on January 
31, 1920. v. 25, p. 768. 


CITIES SERVICE.—Subsidiary 
Brings in New Well—Empire Gas & 
Fuel has brought in its Noll well, on the 
Wheeler lease in Palo Pinto County, 
Texas. This opens up new producing ter- 
ritory in the North Central Texas fields, 
especially since company controls all 
leases for several miles around the new 
well. Texas Pipe Line Co.’s main trunk 
line is within a mile of the new well. A 
line has been connected up and the oil 
is being shipped. v. 25, p. 677. 


COLUMBIA GAS & EL.—Subsid- 
iary Plans Stock Increase and Stock 
Dividend.—United Fuel and Gas plans 
to increase its capital stock from $10,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000, and to distribute a 
200% stock dividend. Parent company 
will receive about 52% of the new $20,- 
000,000, which is to be distributed as a 
stock dividend. Gas sales during 1919 
were 14,372,716 M. cu. ft., compared with 
15,880,527 in 1918; output of gasoline in- 
creased from 11,997,930 gallons to 15,851,- 
323. Gas sales of United Fuel decreased 
from 57,035,146 M. cu. ft. in 1918 to 51,- 
650,275 in 1919. Curtailment of drilling 
operations is responsible for decrease in 
oil production ; however, advance in price 
of crude oil will more than offset falling 
off in production. v. 25, p. 592. 


COMMONWEALTH POWER. — 
Earnings Increase.—Earnings for the 
12 months ended February 29, 1920, were 
$10,873,786, an increase of $1,689,908 over 
the preceding year. Balance after pre- 
ferred dividends was $1,535,517, com- 
pared with $392,015 for the 12 months 
ended February 28, 1919, an increase of 
more than 290%. v. 25, p. 592. 


DENVER TRAMWAY.—Applies for 
Fair Increase.—Petitions for a 7-cent 
fare will be circulated shortly by the 
company, in order to meet the new wage 
of 58 cents for motormen and conductors, 
and unless this advance in fare is granted, 
the 48-cent wage will be restored and a 
strike precipitated June 1, 1920. The 58- 
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ive to November 30, 1919. 


, 120 days pending investigation. 


re the Commission. v. 25, p. 769. 


fits after 
sanding in preceding year. 


MASS. GAS.—Earnings 


ing year. 


kit of $67,402 in 1918. v. 25, p. 514. 


consolidation and extension 


¢ involving the issue 
pment trust certificates. 


ia wage increase of 70% 


0,000 to the payroll 


ers of the company to the 
es Court. 


improvements including 
larn facilities, the petition also asked 
the authority to borrow $2,500,000. 








XLEDO RYS. & LIGHT.—Sus- 
i Service.—Service on the com- 
s lines has been suspended for the 
th time in less than four years. Fol- 
mg the refusal of the Toledo City 
cil to ratify an agreement reached 
ren the Mayor and officials of the 
any, providing for an increase in 
to take care of the wage demands 
for a maximum of 60 cents an 
the men voted to strike. The com- 
will not attempt to employ non- 
imen. The working agreement with 
company expired on April 1, 1920. 
sale agreed to by the Mayor and 
any calls for 54, 56 and 60 cents, 
ered with 42, 44 and 46 cents under 
ld agreement. Under the triangular 
street car fares were to be increased 
Scents and 2 cents for a transfer to 
ts and 2 cents. v. 25, p. 258. 






















TED GAS IMPROVEMENT. 
Good Position.—Balance for 1919 
charges and taxes was $3,785,340, 
10 a share of $50 par value on the 
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ot wage was embodied in a recent find- 
,of the arbitration board and is retro- 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN.—Fare 
ease Halted.—I. C. C. on April 3, 
ted that proposed increase of fares 

&. on the H. & M. tubes be suspended 

A 

mplete examination will be made be- 


LONE STAR GAS.—Earnings State- 
nt.—Net profits for 1919 after all 
prges, but before Federal taxes, were 
076, or $14.86 a share on the $6,000,- 
) capital stock, compared with net 
taxes of $10.35 a share 
ed on the $5,852,900 capital stock 


Larger.— 
ial income for 1919 after expenses, 
brges and preferred dividends, 


unted to $1,900,676, or $7.60 a share 
ned on the $25,000,000 common, as 
nared with $6.70 a share in the pre- 
Surplus after common, div- 
nds was $150,676, compared with a 


PHILADELPHIA R. T.—To Issue 
pment Notes.— Stockholders to 
r action on granting company’s assent 
of the 
many’s trust leases, and for its en- 
ement to include cars not under any 
of $6,000,000 


ITTSBURGH RYS.—Expenditures 
w—Motormen and conductors de- 
and an 
ur day which, if granted, would add 
annually. A 


YY 








H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. 


(Franklin Automobile Company) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Additional $1,000,000 Issue 


Price $100 Per Share 


Dividends accruing from date of issue are payable 
February 1, May 1, August 1, November 1. 


Dividends Exempt from Federal Normal 
Income Tax. 


After depreciation and taxes, earnings for past 
five years averaged four times the dividend re- 
quirements on preferred stock outstanding includ- 
ing this issue. In 1919 these dividend requirements 
were earned over seven times. 


For Circular and Subscription Blanks address 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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tion asking for authority to purchase 
new cars at a cost of approximately 
0,000, has been presented by the re- 
United 
To enable the company to 
hase these cars and to make neces- 
additional 

















New England Industries 


EW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES for over 100 years have 
represented STABILITY, SECURITY and PROFIT- 
ABLE OPERATION. 

Since 1868 the BROWN COMPANY (formerly Berlin Mills) 
of Berlin, N.*H., and Portland, Maine, has grown from a small 
beginning to its present position of the largest manufacturer in 
this country of bleached sulphite fiber, pulp and kraft wrapping 
paper. : 
THE BROWN COMPANY SERIES “A” 6% DEBENTURE 
BONDS are a first claim subject only to $3,450,000 existing 
mortgages on assets in excess of $50,000,000 and earnings of 
nearly seven times interest requirements. 
Gross sales in. recent years have averaged 
$23,000,000 annually. 

We recommend these Bonds as a prime industrial investment 
and offer the unsold maturities from November 15, 1920 to 1935 
inclusive at prices to yield about 6.15%. 


in excess of 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
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PORTLAND I t tS iti NE CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE nvestment Securities DETROIT 


Founded in 1888 
Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
















































Indian Refining Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Columbia Gas & 


Electric Company 


GruenWatch Company 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


American Wholesale 
Corporation 7% 
Preferred Stock 


Information on request 


Westheimer & Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio Baltimore, Md, 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Specialists in Ohio Securities 
Specialists in Maryland Securities 





































R.C.Mecarcet &Co. 
27 Pine Street~New York. 





$61,029,800 capital stock, compared with 
$4.17 a shdre in 1918. Assets of com- 
pany, which are stated at cost prices on 
balance sheet, show the book value of 
capital stock to be $78.48 a share on De- 
cember 31, 1919. v. 25, p. 638. (Art.) 


WESTERN UNION. — Earnings 
Maintained.—Surplus for 1919 available 
for dividends was $10,635,386, or $10.65 a 
share on the $99,786,727 outstanding cap- 
ital stock, compared with $10.49 a share 
in preceding year. Gross revenue in- 
creased from $54,283,411 in 1918 to $55,- 
308,639, or less than 2%. v. 25, p. 258. 





MINING NOTES 


AMERICAN ZINC.—Reports Defi- 
cit—Net operating loss for 1919 was 
$19,226. Due to miscellaneous profits de- 
rived from the sale of the Carson Hill 
Gold Mining stock, brought profits for 
year up to $432,037, or $5.36 a share on 
the 80,540 outstanding preferred shares. 
v. 25, p. 168. 











CALUMET & ARIZONA.—Deficit 
Grows.—Net income for 1919 after all 
charges and Federal taxes amounted to 
$524,416, or 8lc. a share earned on the 
$6,425,210 capital stock of $10 par value, 


. as compared with $6.36 earned in 1918. 


After payment of dividends, deficit was 
$1,403,147, compared with a deficit of 
$1,053,824 in 1918 and $438,740 in 1917. 
v. 25, p. 679. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER. —In 
Better Position—Earnings for 1919 
after depreciation, taxes and bond in- 
terest amounted to $1,462,808, or about 
24% on the preferred of $6,028,588, com- 
pared with a deficit of $24,809 for the 
preceding year. Corporate surplus ad- 
vanced from $3,027,108 to $4,079,795, an 
increase of more than 35%. 


LAKE SHORE MINES.—Reports 
Deficit—For year ended November 30, 
1919, company reports a deficit of $91,989, 
compared with a net surplus of $44,978 
in the preceding year. During 1919 
company hoisted 11,856 and milled 11,907 
tons of ore, against 15,175 and 14,948, re- 
spectively in 1918. Total value of bullion 
produced in 1919 was $293,818 against 
$370,128 in preceding year. 


LA ROSE MINES.—To Acquire 
New Interests.—About to acquire prop- 
erties of University Mines, Ltd. The two 
companies are closely connected and La 
Rose is said to own 98% of the stock of 
University Co. The latter’s property will 
be transferred to La Rose in return for 
release from claims for money advanced 
and interest amounting in all to $61,176. 
University’s assets include $1,000,000 for 
mining property and $150 for buildings 
and equipment. Capital stock is $1,000,- 


MOHAWK MINING. — Earnings 
Cut in Half.—Net profits for 1919 after 
expenses and charges, excluding Federal 
taxes, were $570,635, or $5.70 a share on 
the 100,000 shares of capital stock of no 
par value, compared with $10.33 earned 
in preceding year. v. 25, p. 770. 





NEW CORNELIA COPPERW 
Sharp Decline in Earnings.—Net income 
for 1919, after charges and Federal taxes, 
was $17,246, equal to about lc. a share 
earned on the .$9,000,000 capital stock of 

$5 par value, against $1.40 earned in 1918 
* and 42c. in 1917. 


NIPISSING MINES.—Produces Oil, 
—Company has started a second well on 
its Texas oil property. Drilling the first 
well with a cable rig has resulted in a 
depth of 2,600 feet being attained with 
about 900 feet more planned. The second 
well is being bored by a rotary drill; this 
has reached a depth of 1,600 feet. This 
also will be sunk to about 3,500 feet, 
where the Ranger pool is supposed to be 
located. 


POND CREEK COAL.—Sharp De. 
cline in Profits—Net profits for 1919 
after charges and Federal taxes were 97c. 
a share on the $212,920 capital stock of 
$10 par value, compared with $2.68 earned 
in the preceding year and $3.52 in 1917. 
v. 25, p. 514. 


SILVER KING OF ARIZ.—To Is. 
sue Bonds.—Crosscut on the 600-ft. 
level has advanced to within a few feet 
of the old workings, out of which water 
is being drained so that mining can pro- 
ceed. Water in old shaft had receded 
by April 1 to 500-ft. level. Sinking of 
shaft and settlement of old claims re- 
quired use of more capital than previ- 
ously anticipated and management plans 
to issue small additional amount of con- 
vertible bonds. v. 25, p. 771. 


TENNESSEE COPPER.—Will Not 
Enter Fertilizer Industry—Company 
does not intend to enter fertilizer indus- 
try on the large scale indicated some 
months ago, and as was expected after 
the formation of a subsidiary company, 
the Southern Agricultural Chemical (©.,, 
for the purpose of creating an outlet for 
its sulphuric acid at the expiration of the 
present agreement with International 
Agricultural; a new contract has been 
concluded whereby the latter will receive 
from the company sulphuric at a price 
exceeding the present basis of $4.81 a ton. 
v. 25, p. 594. 


TONOPAH MINING OF NE- 
VADA.—Passes Dividend.—In conse 
quence of reduced earnings for. the past 
six months, owing to the labor situation 
at Tonopah, the directors deemed it best 
for the company’s interest not to declare 
a dividend, but to conserve its finances 
especially in view of the expenditures 
necessary to carry on the exploratio 
work planned for the acquisition of new 
properties. Six months ago compan) 
paid a dividend of 15%. 


TUOLUMNE COPPER—Good Out 
look.—Shipments from company’ 
Main Range mine are improving mater 
ially in grade, the smelter returns show 
ing from 3% to 4% copper, and abou 
10% ounces of silver. Increased tonnag* 
is in evidence on the 1,200-ft. level, an¢ 
the showing is said to be better on th 
1,000-ft. level. It is expected to pick u 
the Rory O’Moore vein any time on th 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


We offer the American Investor these exceptional 
facilities for the prudent selection of sound and profit- 
able investments: — 


KNOWLEDGE-Many experienced bankers trained in 
the largest financial institutions of the United States 


and Germany~are at the service of our extensive or- 
ganization. They have the most positive technical know- 
ledge of - German Investment Values. 


INFORMATION. Our Berliti office gives us a daily report 
by radio. This service embracing not only financial butall im- 

tant political and economic factors and developments- 
is in charge of an eminent economist with 38 years of 
American newspaper experience. This service is free to 
investors and financial institutions. 


SERVICE~Our Berlin office has on its staffan experi- 

enced member of the Berlin Stock Exchange under 
whose control all our buying orders are executed, Our 
deliveries are prompt. We also can offer large blocks of 
German City Bonds for spot delivery. 


PRICES~We have eliminated the middle man by deal- 
ing directly, through our own Berlin office, in listed 
securities and by negotiating directly with many 
Municipalities, States and Corporations for the finan- 
cing of their needs. We can offer a large list of Ger- 
man Municipal securities at reasonable, fair and cor- 
rect prices, directly from the Bourse or the issuing city 
tothe investor: - - - Correspondence Invited. 


von Polenz 6’ Co.,/nc. 


60 Broadway New York 
“Telephone Bowling Green 4320 


Boston Denver 
Philadelphia BERLIN Milwaukee 
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a 
Odd Lot: Facts — eee 


after Federal taxes was $1,076,110, or 
$17.37 a share on the $3,904,900 common 

that assure ter certainty 

in your lot transactions 


stock after payment of preferred divi- 
dends; this compares with only $7.33 a 
share earned on the common in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Facts are safe tools to work with—you 

cannot afford to be without the facts 
found weekly in the interesting pages of 
the Odd Lot Review. 


—terse-but complete results of investi- 
gation and analysis of securities. 


UNITED VERDE EXTENSION.— 
Did Not Earn Dividends.—Company 
has been converting copper into cash 
rapidly of late. On March 1 it had over 
20,000,000 pounds of unsold metal on 
hand, and at the close of last week it 
had sold all but 7,000,000 pounds of this. 
Eliminating charges for depreciation, de- 
pletion and government taxes, the com- 
pany produced its copper in 1919 at an 
average cost of 9.8 cents per pound. Not- 
withstanding its low cost, however, the 
company did not earn its dividend, 
amounting to $2.25 per share on the 
1,050,000 shares, because of inability to 
market its copper. v. 25, p. 680. 


—investment suggestions based on inti- 
mate knowledge of securities; informa- 
tion as to undesirable stocks and bonds. 


—special articles covering every phase 
of the Odd Lot Market. 


The subscription price is only $2.00 a 
year—$1.00 for six months. Don’t miss 
a single number—tear out and mail the 
coupon today. 


UTAH CONSOLIDATED MIN- 
ING.—Earnings Smaller—Net profits 
for 1919 was $181,965, or 60c. a share on 
the 300,000 shares outstanding, compare 
with 84c. earned in preceding year. De- 
cline due to dropping off of sales of 
copper from $3,067,918 ‘n 1918 :o only 
$1,971,631 last year, during which Utah 
produced 5,710,346 Ibs. of copper, 13,072,- 
177 Ibs. of lead, 3,373,179 uzs. of silver 


THE ODD LOT REVIEW and 10,548 ozs. of gold. v. 25, p. 578. 


WASAPIKA GOLD *MINES.—Re- 
capitalizes.— Shareholders authorized 
issuing of new stock, in the ratio of three 


6] Broadway, New York 
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“THE ODD LOT REVIEW, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed find feat for which please 


send me the next {52} issues of your paper. 








‘We own and offer for 


SPOT DELIVERY 


large blocks of- 


4% United German Communities 
4% Union of Greater Berlin of 1919 
49% City of Berlin-44% Hamburg Bonds 
Special Descriptive Prospectus on all these issues free on request- 
‘ von Polenz &’ Co. /nc. 


Go Brose, 


New York. 
Bowling Green 4320 


shares for one of the old stock. The 
offering of new shares at 10 cents each 
to present stockholders expires within a 
few days. The new company is capital- 
ized at $6,000,000, and acquires the Was- 
apika Gold Mines for $3,000,000. 


WESTERN UTAH COPPER.—Last 
Year’s Production——During 1919 com- 
pany produced 15,153 tons of ore of $A9,- 
260 gross value. Of this tonnage 13,667 
tons were sold to the smelter as arsenical 
lead ore, while the contents of the re- 
mainder aggregated 10 ounces of gold, 
3,030 ounces of silver, 139,899 lbs. of lead 
and 7,303 Ibs. of copper. Deductible ex- 
penses are. placed at $171,475. The mill! 
at Deep Creek is valued at $33,544, and: 
mining machinery and improvements at 


$65,483. 


YUKON GOLD.—Reports Deficit— 
Gold industry seeks relief. Deficit: for 
1919 after depletion, depreciation. and ' 
worthless stock investments amounted to 
more than $1,100,000. The adverse. con- 
ditions affecting gold mining generally 
still prevail, and the production. from 
many low grade mines has ceased en- 
tirely. All of company’s properties have 
maintained their operations, but the high 
costs have materially reduced ' profits. 
The steady decline in gold production : 
in this country is of such great public 
concern that steps have been initiated by 
mining and banking organizations to : 
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An Unusually 
High Grade 
8% Investment 


We offer The Clydesdale Motor Truck Com- 
pany 8% cumulative preferred stock. This 
company are manufacturers of the widely 
known Clydesdale Motor Truck. They are 
located at Clyde, Ohio. The main features of 
this issue are: 
Ist Non-taxable in Ohio 
2nd Yields income of 8%, price $10 per 
(par value $10 
3rd = Issue—$300,000 
4th Net quick assets—over $700,000 
5th—Total net assets—around $850,000 
6th Dividend requirements—$24,000 
Tth Earnings—for the last 3 years and 9 
months have averaged over 2% times the dividend 
Earnings for the first 9 months of 1919 
—at the rate of almost 54% times the preferred 
charges for the entire year, exclusive of Federal 
9th Sinking Fund—retires entire issue at 10% 
increase on the offering price, in about 15 years. 
10th Net quick assets of 150% must be main- 
tained. 
llth Common stock dividends limited until the 


surplus the ‘erred. 
12th poo for 1920—$300,000 


Price, par $10 per share 
Circular on request. 
STOCKS 


A. & J. FRANK sonps 


Fifth Floor, Union Trust Building 
Seven Trunk Telephone Lines Connecting 
All Departments 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Send for details of our Part Pay- 
ment Plan which will enable 
you to purchase 


CITIES SERVICE 
BANKERS SHARES 


$5.00 per share with order and 
$5.00 monthly until paid for, dur- 
ing which time all dividends re- 
ceived will be credited to your 
account. 





The Cities Service Company in 
addition to owning and operating 
extensive public utility proper- 
ties in diversified communities is 
one of the largest producers of 
oil in the U. S. 











The attractive investment and 
speculative features of Cities 
Service Bankers Shares, and 
the present income which the 
holder enjoys through cash 
and stock dividends will be 
explained to those interested 
in our part payment plan. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
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have Congress consider legislation that 
will afford some relief to the industry. 


OIL NOTES 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL.—Earn- 
ings Increase.—Earnings for 1919 are 
estimated at £1,125,000, after taxes and 
depreciation, compared with £1,039,711 in 
the preceding year. Regarding the 5-year 
74%4% $15,000,000 notes, see article on 
“Some Sound Petroleum Bonds” in the 
current issue of the Macazine. v. 25, 
p. 427. 











CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM. — 
Production Smaller—Net production 
of oil in 1919 was 3,115,476 bbls. Produc- 
tion in California shows a decrease of 
750,000 bbls. and the stock of oil on hand 
shows a reduction of 1,350,000 bbls. in 
1919 from that of previous year. At close 
of 1919 company had 190 producing wells, 
27 shut down for repairs, 12 drilling and 
one abandoned. Mexican properties are 
in same condition as in 1918, no develop- 
ment work having been attempted owing 
to unsettled conditions in that country. 


v. 25, p. 260. 


ELK BASIN.—Brings In New Well. 
—Company has struck an oil and gas 
well in the Ferris field, Wyoming, at a 
length of 1,715 ft. Discovery very sig- 
nificant, as it is a new development, and 
is expected to add considerably to com- 
pany’s earning capacity. v. 25, p. 428. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM (CALI- 
FORNIA).— Plans Addition. — Com- 
pany is about to start construction of a 
refinery at El Higueron, just across the 
Panuco River from Tampico. It will be 
of 10,000 barrels’ capacity, with an 
adjunct topping plant. The site for the 
proposed tank farm and terminals is now 
being cleared. Pending the construction 
of its own trunk pipe line from the south 
fields where the company’s wells are lo- 
cated, the pipe line of Mexican Gulf Oil 
Co: will be used. v. 25, p. 78. 


GRANADA OIL.—Good Outlook.— 
The company has dispatched a group of 
petroleum experts to Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, for the purpose of undertaking work 
in that highly valuable oil territory. Com- 
pany has 400 tons of drilling machinery, 
and is determining the points where the 
first drilling is to take place. If the wells 
about to be drilled produce petroleum in 
sufficient quantities, the company will 
build a pipe line down to the harbor of 
Cartagena. Granada Oil was organized 
in 1919 under the laws of the state of 
Maryland, with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of 135,000 shares class A and 365,000 
class B. It controls 91,000 acres in the 
Department of Magdalena, 17,500 on the 
Los Lajas property, 12,500 on the Can- 
alete property, 4,500 on the Lopez and 
5,500 on the Joba property, all bordering 
the Caribbean Sea. 


INVINCIBLE OIL.—In Good Posi- . 


tion.—According to an official of the 
Invincible Oil Corporation, who has just 
returned from inspecting its properties, 
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PAN -AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT Co. 


Common Stock 


Circular on request. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Common “B’’ Stock 


Circular on request. 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Texas Chief — 
Oil Company 
Controlled and Managed By 


Middle 
States 


Oil Authorized Capital Stock, 
$6,000,000 





Corporation Par value, $10.00 Per Share 
Authorized to Be Issued 
$4,000,000 





Owning and operating 
oil leases in oil fields of 
Burkburnett, Texas, and 
Osage Nation, Oklahoma. 


ARNINGS (March, 
5 1920) in excess of 
two hundred thou- 

sand dollars, which amount 
is estimated will reach four 
hunderd thousand dollars 
per month when the wells 
now drilling are completed. 


Dividends 114% Monthly 


Stock Actively Traded in 
On New York Curb Market 
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— | TE ALB RE 
A New. 
Service 

for 


Subscribers 


AS, days ago we re- 
ceived a wire from a 
Western man reading as fol- 
lows: 


“Am about to close large business 
deal with Please wire 
concerning his honesty, integrity, 
ability to carry out any contract 
which he may make. I do not 
mean his personal financial condi- 
tion, but his ability to get in touch 
with capital.” 


Our reply was such that the 
subscriber must have been 
saved much trouble, expense 
and disappointment. 


An increasing number of our 
subscribers have called upon us 
from time to time for various ser- 
vices which require the personal 
attention of one of our representa- 
tives. Certain missions, such as 
the investigation of a brokerage 
house; an inquiry as to why cer- 
tain securities have not been re- 
ceived; an opinion on a certain 
financial transaction; the advis- 
ability of a certain outside invest- 
ment, etc. 


When you have a personal matter to 
be attended to in New York or else- 
where, call upon us to supply you with 
a competent representative who will go 
to the place, see the people, and give 
you a definite and positive answer. 


Whenever we can serve you in 
this capacity, wire or write us 
and we shall do our utmost to 
be of service to you. Charges 
will be reasonable, depending 
upon the amount of time and 
expense involved, but you can 
aiways state what you believe 
the service is worth, and if we 
cannot meet your mews we will 
advise you promptly. 


@MAGAZINE 
oWALL STREET 


Published for a Nation 
of Intelligent Investors. 


42 Broadway, New York 
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its daily April production should average 
16,000 barrels. The company is getting 
an average of $3.50 to $4 a barrel for 
that oil, or at the rate of approximately 
$1,800,000 a month, which figures about 
$4.50 a share on its stock a month. v. 25, 
p. 773. 


ISLAND CREEK OIL.—Maintains 
Earnings.—Surplus for 1919 available 
for dividends, after all charges and Fed- 
eral taxes and preferred dividends, 
amounted to $7.45 a share on the $49,869 
common of $1 par value, compared with 
$7 earned in 1918, and about $13 in 1917. 


ISLAND OIL.—Sued for Damages. 
—Raritan Refining announces beginning 
of an action against the company for $5,- 
800,000 damages for alleged breach of 
contract. The action was started by the 
Raritan Refining Corp. in the Eastern 
District of Virginia following a dispute 
over a contract made in May, 1919. The 
letter states that both the Raritan Com- 
pany and the Eastern Potash Corp. have 
made other arrangements to obtain their 
oil requirements. v. 25, p. 496. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM. — In- 
come Account.—Surplus for 1919 after 
dividends and Federal taxes amounted to 
$3,227,247, or $5.50 a share on the $58,- 
671,000 common stock outstanding. Gross 
earnings amounted to $49,819,657, and 
operating expenses to $9,365,973. v. 25, 
p. 596. 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM. — 
Marked Decline in Production.—Pro- 
duction for January, 1920, of company’s 
two subsidiaries operating in Mexico, 
was 1,525,000 bbls. For 1919 total produc- 
tion in Mexico amounted to 17,386,000 
bbls., compared with 21,606,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, a decrease of more than 
24%. v. 25, p. 683. 


RYAN PETROLEUM.—Annual Re- 
port.——Company’s surplus as of Dec. 
31, 1919, after deduction of $153,133 on 
account of operations for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1919, was $8,638,724, or 
$3.44 per share on the $2,507,143 capital 
stock outstanding of $1 par value. Ac- 
cording to President Morton, daily pro- 
duction amounts now to 1,500 bbls. and 
comes solely from the property in the 
Burke-Waggoner District (Texas), and 
this production may be fairly settled. 
v. 25, p. 683. 


SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED. — 
Has New High Record.—Company’s 
subsidiary, Sinclair Gulf, shipped 570,250 
barrels of oil from Mexico during month 
of February, registering a new high 
monthly record, at an annual rate of 


6,843,000 bbls. v. 25, p. 773. 


STANDARD OIL (NEBRASKA).— 
Shows Large Earnings. — Company’s 
first financial statement shows net earn- 
ings for 1919, after taxes of $757,116, or 
$75.71 on its $1,000,000 capital stock. 


STANDARD OIL (N. J.)—Sub- 
sidiary Declares Stock Dividend.—Con- 
tinental Oil, a subsidiary marketing in 
the Rocky Mountain territory, has de- 
clared a 200% stock dividend. Similar 
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Investors 
and 


Railroad Bonds 


To invest intelligently in 
railroad securities, one 
should understand how 
to determine their value. 
In our booklet: 


Facts About 
Railroad Bonds 


this information 
forth clearly. 


Send for a copy 


Herrick & Bennett 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Rector 9060 
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High Prices, Taxes 
and Inflation a Hun- 
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Discussed in this week's issue of 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


The REVIEW is issued weekly and 
Copies may be had upon request. 








J.S. Bache & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


Branches and Correspondents 
throughout the United States. 







































Investmens 
Returns 


sibilities 
and eeretbitite skint fac- 
tors of consideration. 


Cities Service Company 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Tremendous earning power on 
capital invo lved, giving maxi- 
mum dividend assurance. 
Yields over 8% at present 
prices. 


Circular M-3 on request 
Cities Service 

Convertible 7% 

Series C 
We offer these bonds at a price 
to yield about 64%. Earningd 
for 1919 were about seven 
times interest requirements. 


The conversion privilege may 
produce a substantial profit. 


Write for Circular M4 


Bolster & Company 
40 Wall Street 
New York 
















































GRANADA.OIL 
CORPORATION 


Colombia, S. A. 


A recent issue of 100,000 
shares at $6.00 per share( par 
value $10.00) was heavily 
over-subscribed, and the stock 
is’ now being actively traded 
in around $15.00. 


These properties are contigu- 
ous to those of the Carib Syn- 
dicate, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Standard Oil, Tropical Oil 
and other companies operat- 
ing in Colombia, S. A. 


We are prepared to supply 
special information concern- 
ing the company’s properties. 
Write for circular including 
map of the Colombian Oil 
field. 


MAGUIRE & BURLEIGH 


Stocks and Bonds 
67 Wall St. New York 
Phone Hanover 2214 
























action expected to be taken by other 
Standard Oil companies, especially 
Standard of N. J. The last financial re- 
port issued by Continental was in 1915, 
when net amounted to 1,543,037, or 
$51.43 a share on the $3,000,000 capital 
stock, and profit and loss account to 


$2,716,704, or $90.55 a share. v. 25, p. 774. 


SUPERIOR OIL.—Acquires New 
Interests.—Company has acquired the 
Kentucky holdings of the Russell Oil Co. 
for a sum of about $1,000,000. The prop- 
erties are in Lee County, on the Big 
Sinking District, and include a number 
of producing wells. v. 25, p. 516. 


TEXAS CHIEF 0O1L.—Acquires 
New Interests—On present Lasis com- 
pany’s earnings exceed $200,000 a month, 
and with the completion of wells being 
drilled a conservative estimate approxi- 
mates doubling monthly earnings. Com- 
pany has acquired control of the Peters 
Oil Co. with extensive acreage in Osage 
Nation, Okla., and with 540 acres north 
of the Kansas line in the Bartlesville oil 
sand region. It also has acquired an in- 
terest in 20,000 acres of the new Toyak 
oil fields. 


TEXAS COAL & OIL.—Completes 
Three New Wells.—Company has com- 
pleted a 300-bbl. well in Eastland County, 
a 100-bbl. well and a 700-bbl. well in 
Stephens County. With the constant 
growth of demand for oil, gasoline and 
kindred products, and the inability to 
produce sufficient oil to meet the demand, 
the outlook for the company—and this is 
true of all producing oil concerns—ap- 
pears to be very good. 


TEXAS CO.—To Increase Produc- 
tion.—Has brought in a new well with 
5,000 bbls. daily capacity on its West 
Columbia field in South Texas. A 1,750- 
ft. hole on Wharton ranch, west of the 
Electra pool, is showing oil and has some 
aspects of a big well. v. 25, p. 597. 


UNION OIL (of Delaware).— 
Acquires New Interests —Company 
has bought properties of the Wayland 
Oil & Gas Co., comprising about 13,939 
acres in West Virginia, with approxi- 
mately 265 bbls. daily production. Pur- 
chase involves only properties and not 
capital stock of the company. Union Oil 
is a comparatively new concern, having 
been organized in 1919. It has acquired 
by purchase 108,135 shares of Union Oil, 
1,858,515 shares of Columbia Oil, both of 
California, also rights or contracts fo» 
additional stock, consisting of 16,115 
shares of Union Oil and 1,526,188 shares 
of Columbia Oil. vy. 25, p. 143. 


WHITE OIL. — Completes More 
Wells.—Company reports completion 
of two more wells in Louisiana and 
Texas, namely, the Oakes No. 5, in 
30-21-7 of the Homer field from the deep 
sand, making 750 barrels, and the. Gail- 
lard No. 22, in the Goose Creek field, 
Texas, making 2,500 to 3,000 barrels. In 
both of them the corporation has a half 
interest. v. 25, p. 683 
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1000 TO 2000 OF THE 


BEST 
BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


SEND TODAY 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


41 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 




















. BARBOUR & CO. 





Wembers New York Stock Exchange 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
We invite your inquiry on 

The Securities of the 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
Celluloid Company 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN M. MILLER 


RESIDENT PARTNER 
Formerly with HENRY BROS. 
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SST NTA 


New York Office: 
25 Broad St. 


Newark, N. J. 
790 Broad St. 




















EUROPEAN BONDS 


The discount in exchange of- 
fers real investment opportun- 
ities in the purchase of the in- 
ternal loans of foreign coun- 
tries. 





By buying European bonds 
now, the investor assures him- 
self of a good return on his 
money as well as a sure profit 
as the exchange moves tow- 
ards normal. In _ addition, 
many of these loans have re- 
demption features that add 
materially to their attractive- 
ness. 


Careful switches into such 
bonds from depreciated do- 
mestic securities having 4 
doubtful or greatly reduced 
earning power are advisable 
in that they give the investor 
sound security with the possi- 
bility of large profits. 


BROWN, GREEN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities 















2 Wall St., New York City 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Your 
Silent 
Partner 


If you are in business your 
best efforts and the knowl- 
edge gained from years of 
experience are put forth to 
create surplus capital which 
you invest. This invested 
capital may well be termed 
“Your Silent Partner.” 


We have prepared a series of 
folders entitled “Your Silent 
Partner” which we will be 
pleased upon request to send 
each week as they are issuef. 


Ask for Series SW-44 


William [2 Gmpton (6. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
“Over a Quarter of a Century in 
This Business” 

14 Wall St., New York 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
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We Specialize In 


DETROIT 
MOTOR 
STOCKS 


Continental Motor 
Federal Truck 
Ford of Canada 
Hupp Motor Car 
Packard Motor 
Paige Motor 

Reo Motor Car 


W. A. HAMLIN. & COMPANY 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


1010 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit 
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UNLISTED NOTES 


ACADIA SUGAR.—Outlook Good.— 
The $2,000,000 first mortgage 7% bonds 
have been bought by the banking house 
of Imbrie & Co. The company with its 
predecessors has been in business since 
1879. It has recently increased its capac- 
ity over 200%, and its outlook appears 
to be very good. 





DU‘PONT POWDER.—Bright Fu- 
ture Predicted—Estimated excess in 
net asset values of principal stockhold- 
ings of company above values at which 
such stocks are carried on _ books, 
amounted to $33,126,623 on December 31, 
1919, equal to $56.29 a share of common. 
Surplus was $71,741,304, of which $3,440,- 
413 was added during the year after the 
payment of $3,648,822 as a 6% dividend 
on the debenture stock and $10,593,756 
as an 18% dividend on the common. Ac- 
cording to President du Pont there has 
been a large growth in volume of busi- 
ness other than commercial explosives 
and predicts a bright future. 


INTERCONT. RUBBER.—Annual 
Report.—Net profits for 1919 after all 
charges and Federal taxes, amounted to 
$101,111, or 35c. a share on the $29,031,- 
000 of outstanding capital stock. Cor- 
porate surplus amounted to $4,446,080. 
v. 25, p. 730. 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT.—Plans Ad- 
ditions. — Company’s expansion pro- 
gram which provides for erection of 5 
new theatres in the West and South, is 
well under way. New theatres which 
should be completed some time in 1921, 


are expected to add approximately 
$1,750,000 to company’s earnings, and 
strengthen the position of the recent 


issue of the $1,917,900 8% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. v. 25, p.*754. 


‘STANDARD TEXTILE PROD- 

UCTS. — Maintains Earnings. — Net 
profits for 1919, after all charges and 
Federal taxes, were $909,042, or $10.47 a 
share on the common stock, after de- 
duction of preferred dividends, against 
$10.25 earned on the common in the pre- 
ceding year. Figures include also earn- 
ings of Mobile Cotton Mills. After pay- 
ment of dividends, surplus was $187,997 
against $97,578. Corporate surplus on 
December 31 was $1,433,268, or $16.56 a 
share. 


SYMINGTON, T. H. CO.—Pro- 
nounced Increase in Earnings.—Sur- 
plus for 1919, after ordinary taxes and 
charges, was $973,454; after deduction of 
estimated Federal taxes and accumulated 
preferred dividends, balance on the 
$1,000,000 common was $57.34 a share, 
against $13.99 a share in preceding year. 


U. S. ENVELOPE.—Sharp Decline 
in Profits—Earned in 1919 more than 
$1,630,000, equal to 169.7% on the $250,- 
000 common, after interest and preferred 
dividends. This compares with 180% in 
1918. After reserves, depreciation and 
taxes, profits were equal to 8.5% on the 
common, compared with more than 5 
times this amount in preceding year. 









You Benefit 


by our prompt and 
personal attention to 
your inquiries. 


We Specialize 


in New York Curb securi- 
ties. Our experience as- 
sures your complete satis- 
faction. 


Celi 


Telephone 








H.GEINSTEIN 


23 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Broad 45158 














Earn Big Money 
In Your 
Spare Time— 


You will have the prestige of the 
leading financial publication in 
the country back of you when 
you act as our representative in 
your locality. 


One of our representatives re- 
cently earned $21 in a single day 
introducing The Magazine of 
Wall Street to people who are 
interested in investments. 


We have many cities and towns 
still open for live bond salesmen, 
stock clerks or others who desire 
to devote either their spare time 
or full time to pleasant and profit- 
able work. 


Write now, giving us references 
and your present position. 


Address Circulation Manager, 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





949 
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Odd Lots 


Our service meets the needs of 
those interested in odd lots, 
whether for cash, on margin or 
partial payment. 


Hartshorne, 


Fales & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway 
New York 














The Money of 


European Nations 


A description of their 
currencies showing 
possibilities for appre- 
ciation. 


Copy on Request 


Kiely & Horton 


Investment Securities 
40 Wall St. N. Y. Phone John 6330 











WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1828 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE RECTOR 3380 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 
186 Remsen St. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Keyser Building 
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WARNER SUGAR.—Acquires New 
Interests. Earnings Increase Mark- 
edly—Company acquired new sugar 
estates in Cuba, with an annual producing 
capacity of about 725,000 bags of raw 
sugar. Total production controlled by 
company estimated at 925,000 bags, or 
about half as much as Cuban-American 
and 20% as Cuba Cane Sugar, largest 
producer of sugar in Cuba. Company 
earned in 1919 after depreciation and 
taxes, $1,358,152, or $44.92 a share on 
outstanding common, against $465,099 or 
$15.15 a share in 1918, after deducting 
dividends on the preferred. Gross sales 
‘during 1919 have nearly tripled since 
1914, when they amounted to $19,440,303. 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, 
KERR & CO.—Combines With Large 
Engineering Firm.—The combination 
of the company with Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Co. should result in one of the 
largest and strongest engineering and 
construction companies in this country. 
The company was established 30 years 
ago, and has specialized in the design 
and construction of industrial plants of 
all kinds, railroad shops and terminals 
and industrial power plants. 


WEYMAN-BRUTON. — Maintains 
Earnings.—Net for 1919 after charges, 
Federal taxes and preferred dividends, 
amounted to $21.12 a share on the 
$6,623,800 common stock, as compared 
with $21.09 a share earned on the $5,520,- 
000 common in preceding year. Com- 
pany which was organized in 1911, paid 
in 1918 3% dividends, 2% extra, and a 
20% stock dividend, in lieu of 3 quarterly 
cash dividends. 





The May Ist issue will be a Special 
Bond Number and will contain many 
timely and exhaustive articles dealing 
with opportunities for investment of- 
fered by high-grade bonds. 

Features will include an article by H. 
A. Moelenpah of the Federal Reserve 
Board, written especially for The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street and showing how 
banks may invest in “Cattle Paper” 
with great benefit to themselves as 
well as to stockmen; also a stu 
actual credit conditions throughout the 
country prepared by Secretary Tregoe 
of the National Association of Credit 


Men. 

Special articles in the Railroad Depart- 
ment of the Magazine will deal with 
a situation existing in certain prop- 
erties offering almost unparalleled 
opportunities for investment profits. 















WILLIAMS TOOL.—To Have Rec- 
ord Year.—Production has been in- 
creased by more than 30% since Janu- 
ary 1, and with the installation of addi- 
tional machinery, capacity will have been 
practically doubled by May 1. Unfilled 
orders now on the company’s books for 
pipe threading mathinery is greater than 
at any other time in the history of tne 
company. With present bookings, it 15 
estimated that net earnings in the cur- 
rent year will establish a new high 
record. Development of the petroleum 
industry has added largely to the business 
of the company. Net earnings in Janu- 
ary exceeded first quarter’s preferred 
dividend requirements of $2 a share. 























KOHLER. BREMER &C0. 
STOCKS —BONDS 
MAIN OFFICE, UPTOWN OFFICE, 
32 BROADWAW 25 WEST 432° ST. 
Phone:Broad 6910 Phone-Vanderhilt 8147 
NEW WORK. 


Announce the Opening 
of Offices at the Above Addresses 


These offices are thoroughly equipped 
with competent facilities for trading in 
Listed and Unlisted Securities. 


A high standard of efficiency in brokerage 
service is assured, and the same interest and 
personal attention accorded small accounts 
as large ones. 














The New-Book Letter 





In this column in each issue of Taz Maca- 
zine oF Watt Streer we give a list of all the 
new books on business, finance and investment 
that are published each week. All these titles 
are on sale by Tue Macazine oF Watt Street. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
LEAGUE (THE)—by Lord Eustace 
Percy, the famous English author. 


A book which the student of world af- 
fairs cannot afford to miss, and in which 
the casual reader will find a vigorous and 
illuminating answer to many of the ques- 
tions that have been disturbing him. 
The author devotes a large part of his 
book to an analysis of Anglo-American 
relations and the American attitude to- 
ward foreign affairs. 

Price $2.10 postpaid. 


TEXT BOOK OF FILING (A)—by 
James N. McCord—Director of the 
New York School of Filing. 


This work presents complete, practical 
and detailed information regarding pres- 
ent day filing methods. It is written by 
an acknowledged authority out of his ex- 
perience as teacher and developer of filing 
systems. It should prove of untold value 
to business and professional organizations, 
large’ and small, as well as to students. 

Price $2.10 postpaid. 


(Continued on page 954) 

















HARVEY — 
UNIVERSAL 








PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 








(Trade Mark Applied For.) 


Universal Petroleum Products 





Gasoline—K erosene 
Naphtha—Distillates—Fuel 
Oil, Road Oil, Lubricants 


Refineries: Augusta, Kans. 
Allen, Okla, Lubricating 
Plant: Tulsa, Okla. Our 
Own Production. 


GENERAL OFFICES: WAI.DHEIM BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Operating Office: Richards Bldg., Tulsa Okla. Marketing Branches: 
11 South La. Salle St., Chicago; Richards Bldg., Tulsa Okla.; Moore 


Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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MUNICIPALS 


To Net 5% to 7% 


Issued by Texas 
Cities, Counties and Districts 
Payable entirely from Taxes. 


Income Wholly Free from Federal 
Income Tax. Attractive Instalment 
or Cash Payment Plans. 


Circulars Free 
J. L. ARLITT 


Littlefield Bldg. Austin, Texas 


Important Dividend 
Announcements 














SPECIALIZING 
IN SHARES OF 
THE 
Jerome — Superior 
Copper Co. 
A Prospect 
THE BIG NEW PROPERTY OF 
THE VERDE DISTRICT, ARIZ. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. B. CHITTENDEN 
LICENSED STOCK BROKER 
MINING INVESTMENTS 
628-630 Title Ins. Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 











We specialize in 
Chase National 


First National 
Bank Stocks 


CLINTON GILBERT 


New York City Bank and Trust 
Co. stocks 


2 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Tel. Rector 4848 

















Mark A. Noble Theodore C. Corwin 


NOBLE & CORWIN 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Bank, Trust Company 
and Insurance Stocks 


Table of current statistics 
sent upon request 


Telephone 1111 Broad 





To obtain a dividend directly from a com- 


pany, the stock must be transferred into the 
owner’s name before the date of the closing of 
the company’s books. 


Paid to Div. 

Ann. Name Amt. Stock of Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 
7% All Am Cab, Inc... 14%%Q 4-8 4-14 
7% Allis-Chalmers, p.. 14%%Q 3-31 4-15 
6% Am Agric Chem, p. 14%Q 3-22 4-15 
8% Am _ Agric Chem, c ec 2 @Q 3-22 4-15 
$3 A B Note, c ($50). sy QO 5-1 5-15 
8% Am Beet Sugar, Cc. 23 4-10 4-30 
4% Amer Chicle, i % 4-20 5-1 
6% A Gas & E, ($50) ad 4-17. 5-1 
$1 ALaF FE, c ($10) .25c 5-3 5-15 
6% Amer Lt & Tr, p.. 1%%Q 4-15 5- 1 
10% Amer Lt & Tr, c.. 2%%Q 415 5-1 
---- AmLt& LAE c, ext.e244% 4-15 5- 1 
7% Amer Shipbldg, c... 14% 4-15 5- 1 
---. A Shipbldg, c, ext. 24% 4-15 5-1 
$6 A Z, Las p ($25).$1.50 4-15 5-1 
7% Brown Shoe, pP...-. 1% $Y) 4-20 5-1 
6% Cities Serv, p “B”.. % 4-15 5- 1 
6% Cities Serv, p..... YM 4-15 5-1 
6% Cities Serv, Sieade YAM 4-15 5-1 
.-.. Cities Serv, c, ext.el1 4% 4-15 5-1 
. C S, bkrs sh (no p).gg53.875c 4-15 5-1 
6% Consolidation Coal. 14%Q 4-20 4-30 
$1 Con Candy (no p).25¢ Q 3-29 4-20 
--++ Con Oil, stk div.x200 % 4-10 4.30 
4% Corn Prod Refin,c. 1 @Q 4-5 5-20 
..-+ C Prod Refin, c, ext “%% 4- 5 5-20 
50c Cosden & Co, c ($5).12%e 8 3-31 5- 1 
$2.50 Cos & Co, c (no p).62%c 3-31 5- 1 
12% Crucible Steel, c... 3 4-15 4-30 
.... Crucible St, c ext.e50 % 4-15 4-30 
$10 D. LW RR ($50).$2.50 Q 4-5 4-20 
5% duP deN Powder, p14%%Q 4-20 5-1 
6% duP deN Powder, c 1%%Q 4-20 5-1 
7% Durham Hosiery, p. 14%Q 4-20 5-1 
..+- Gates Oil, ext..... 2%% 4-20 5-1 
.... G Chem, c stdiv.e20 &% 3-31 5- 1 
6% General Motors, p. 14%Q 4-5 5-1 
6% Gen Mot, 6% deb.. 14%0 4-5 5-1 
7% Gen Mot 7% deb.. 1429 45 5-1 
10% General Motors, c. 2%% 45 5-1 
«+++ Gen Mot, c (no p).a25c 4-5 5- 1 
..++ G Mot, c (no p) stk.g2%u% 4-5 5- 1 
6% Harb-Walk-Ref, p.. 14%Q 410 4-20 
..-» Holling G Min ($5) 5c 4-10 4-21 
10% Hupp M C, c ($10) 2%4%QO 415 5-1 
$8 Indiana P L ($50).$2 QO 424 5-15 
10% Ingersoll Rand, c.. 24%%Q 4-10 4-30 
$6 Insp C Cop ($20) .$1.50 O 4-9 4-26 
6% Internat] Nickel, p. 14% 4-16 5-1 
7% Kayser (Jul), Ist p 14% 4-20 5-1 
7% Kayser (Jul). 2d p. 1%4%0O 4-20 5-1 
$4 Kelly-S Tr, c ($25).$1 Q 417 5-1 
--.. Kelly-S Tr, c, - .e3 % 417 5-1 
4% Kress (SH), ; é. Q 420 5-1 
$2 Miami Cop ($8)... 5-1 5-15 
8% Midwest Oil, p ($1) 7 % 415 5-1 
, $4 Midwest Ref ($50) .$1 4-15 5-1 
..+» Midwest Ref, Pag 4-15 5- 1 
5% New York Central... 14%Q 4-1 5- 1 
5% NY, < SH i 2S P- ga BS 4-19 5-1 
$1 Nipissing M ($5)..25¢ Q 3-31 4-20 
7% portpern Pacific. . i %D 3-19 5-1 
$4 Pac D Corp ($50) .$1 ( 4-15 5-15 
$1 Pack M C,c ($10).25c 8 4-15 4-30 
$4 Parish & Bingham.$1 4-10 4-20 
6% Penmans, Ltd, p. 14 %Q 4-21 5-1 
$3 Pa Co, new p ($50). "$1.50 41 51 
7% Phillips-Jones Co, p 14% 420 5-1 
6% Pitts Coal (Pa). p-. 14%0 49 424 
5% Pitts Coal (Pa), c.. 14% 4-9 4-24 
12% Prairie Oil & Gas... 3 % 3-31 4-30 
.... Prairie O & G, ext. 5 % 3-31 4-30 
12% Prairie Pipe Line... 3 %OQ 3-31 4-30 
$4 Read’g Co, c ($50).$1 Q 420 5-13 
...» Savage Arms,c ext. 5 % 3-1 4-30 
7% Steel Co of Can, p. 1328 410 5-1 
7% Steel Co of Can, c.14@%Q 410 5-1 
.... Stud Corp, c st div.e33 4% 4-19 5-5 
8% Superior Stl, lst p. 2 #8 5-1 5-15 
8% Superior Stl, 2d p. 2 %Q 5-1 5-15 
$4 Un Al Stl (no p)..$1 O 45 420 
7% U Drug, ist p ($50). 14%%Q 4-15 5-1 
.... U §S Express... .y$30 4-10 5-3 
6% U S§ Food Prod.... HESS 4-2 4-19 
7% U § Indus Alc, p.. 14% 3-31 94-15 
8% US Rubber, Ist p. 2 %O 4-15 430 
8% U S Rubber, c..... : %QO 415 4-30 
7% Vilcan Detin, p. 1420 4-15 4-20 
.... Vulean D, p. ext. “m4 % 4-15 4-20 
$7 West Air B ($50)..$1.75 O 4-1 4-30 
8% West E& M,c ($50) 2 %2Q 4-2 4-30 





952 


J.M.Byrne& Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Telephone Rector 7000 


60 Broadway New York 











a Initial Dividend. 
e Payable in common stock. 
g Payable in new common stock of no par 


value. 


gg Includes regular monthly %% cash divi- 


dends and cash proceeds from sale of stock divi- 
dends due on Bankers Shares. 


m On account of accumulated dividends. 
x Declared payable in stock. 
y Partial distribution of assets in liquidation. 





OUR NEW TELEGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


Our telegraphic inquiry 
service is now as perfect as 
it is possible to make it. 


WE HAVE TWO SPECIAL 
WIRES 


—a Postal and a Western 
Union—leading from their 
main offices to our inquiry 
department. Our tele- 
grams are classed “Rush” 
and receive immediate at- 
tention from telegraph offi- 
cials. Five to ten minutes 
from receipt of a tele- 
graphic inquiry by us over 
our special wires, the reply 
is flashing back. This ser- 
vice is 

FREE TO INVESTMENT 

LETTER SUBSCRIBERS 


—they, of course, paying 
telegraph tolls. To others 
our charge is only $1.00 for 
each issue in regard to 
which inquiry is made. 
File telegrams via Postal or 
Western Union, marked 
“Rush” for immediate at- 
tention. 



























To those having 
mining interests: 


Mining engineer who has 
examined properties for a 
number of subscribers to THE 
Magazine of Wall Street, will 
leave New York early in April 
for the purpose of investigat- 
ing certain mining properties 
in Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, 
California, and possibly Brit- 
ish Columbia and Montana. 


If any are interested in mines 
within striking distance of the 
above tentative itinerary, and 
desire to have such properties 
investigated by a competent 
engineer arrangements may 
be made whereby they may 
avail themselves of his ser- 
vices while on this tour. 


Address Mining Engineer 


WOLFF 
Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Up to April 25th 
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OP Pe nets Bitte ny 


of .Earnings; Working Capital, 


lished monthly in book form. 


40 active Stock Exchange Securities. 


For the past six 


to 1919 the charts show the high and 


Can Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 








Graphic Charts of 40 Active Stocks 


Information you need at a glance 
Analytical Summaries of Annual Reports facilitating comparison 


Monthly and Weekly Price Swings with Volume of Weekly Trans- 
actions—all presented by Graphic Charts of 40 Active Stocks, pub- 


| Send Now for April Graphic Charts 


Each monthly issue contains 80 pages of charts (2 pages for each stock), of 


1912 to 1919 is recorded with each stock. 
months the graphic charts record 
weekly price movements as well as the weekly volume of transactions. 


Price and volume charts show accumulation and distribution zones, trading 
levels and the characteristic market action in each situation. 
Here Are the 40 Stocks Recorded: 
American Beet Sugar Co. Central Leather Co. New York Central R. R. Co. 
American hesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. Trans- 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pasi Ry. 
Copper 


‘Graphic Records Book” 
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Dividend Records and Prospects; 


A financial statement for each year from 


the high and low of 
From 1914 
low monthly price movements. 


or 1 Petroleem & 
(The) Co 





Bethlehem Corp. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
Gentlemen: Please enter my name for 
Service sending me the current volume. 





American International Corp. Chino Ce. Readi . 
American Linseed Co. Corn Products Refining Co. Republic tron & Steel Co. 
American Locomotive Co. Crucible Steel Co. of A Southern Pacific Co. 
American — & Refining Co. General Electric Co. Corporation. 
American Segar Refining Co. General b Union Pacific Railroad. 
American § tra Ti Goodrich (B. F.) Co. U. S. Food Products Corp. 
American Woolen Co. Inspiration dated Copper Co. United States Rubber Co. 
Mining Co I tional «= tik Marine United States Steel Corp. 
Works. Utah Copper Co. 


Co., Common. 
International Mercantile Marine 
Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
In the April Graphic Chart Book there is an article on “How to Read and 


Interpret Graphic Charts of Stock Exchange Securities” which may be worth many 
times the price of an annual subscription. 


The Graphic Record Service Costs $10.00 Annually 
FREE TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


at $10.00 a year or to return the sample without obligation. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


42 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
trial subscription to your Graphic Records 
I agree to either become an annual subscriber 


(April 17) 
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__ DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Sale of the Control in Large Banks 
and Corporations, Negotiated Confi- 
dentially. I do a National Business. 


JACOB BACKER Financial Broker 
Established 1916 
Pioneer Bldg. St. Paul, Minnesota 












MOORE’S OIL REPORTS 


Dependable information of Important Oil 

Companies and Properties and of De- 

velopments affecting values of same. 

(Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana.) 

MOORE’S OIL FIELDS REPORTING 
AGENCY 





Dallas, Texas 
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Hmerican Banker 


—=NEW YORE 
OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 
Banking Journal in America 
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CHAS. N. GOULD 


GEOLOGIST 
TWENTY YEARS IN OKLAHOMA 
Formerly State Geologist 
Specializing in Oil 
1218 Colcord Building Oklahoma City 
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Packard Motor Car Company 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (24%) on the common capital stock of the 
Company, payable April 30, 1920, to the holders 
of the common stock of record at the close of 
business on April 15, 1920. The books will not 


be closed. 
FREDERICK R. ROBINSON, 
Detroit, Michigan. Secretary. 


Marcb 26, 1920. 





Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meeting 
of the Stockholders of the Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Company will be held at the office of the 
company, 242 Water St., Augusta, Maine, on Mon- 
day, the 26th of April, 1920, at 2 o’clock P. M., 
for the transaction of any and all business that 
may come before the meeting, including the elec- 
tion of directors. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed, but only 
those stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, viz. (3 o’clock P. M.), on Friday, April 9th, 
1920, will be entitled to vote at said meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

J, W. ALLEN, Secretary. 


New York, March 25, 1920. 





Inspiration Conselidated Copper Company. 
The directors have this day declared a divi- 
diend of $1.50 per share, payable Monday, April 
. 1920, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
>. M. Friday April 9, 1920. 
J. W. ALLEN, Treasurer. 
New York, March 25, 1920. 
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Broker Wanted 


New York Corporation manufactur- 
ing Non-Alcoholic Beverages of Na- 
tional significance, offers 20,000 
shares ($10.00 par) at an attractive 
price. Corporation owns patented 
features that compel attention. 
Now building large plant in upper 
New York. . 

Interview and details arranged for | 
by mail only. 


Write P. E. G., 1151 Bway. 


New York City 














POSITION 


Advisory, quasi-managerial, or secre- 
tarial if involving reasonable opportuni- 
ties—sought by Conedien Attorney, 33, 
compelled to abandon good prospects in 
Northwest. General journalistic and 
efficiency training; also expert shorthand 
writer; ex-soldier. Superior references. 
Address X, care Magazine of Wall Street. 


$2 An Hour For 
Your Spare Time 


If you have an hour or two to spare 
each day, you can easily earn two dol- 
lars an hour or more introducing The 
Magazine of Wall Street to investors 
and business men in your city. Write 
today for full information and give ref- 
erences with first letter. 


Circulation Manager 
The Magazine of Wall Street 























42 Breadway, New York City 


Situations Wanted 


Office managers; stenographic and filing super- 
visors; bond saleswomen; statisticians; highest 
type women executives supplied by Placement 
Service, Central Branch Y. W. C. A., Lexing- 
ton Ave., corner 53d St. Plaza 10100. 


954 





Spencer Petroleum 
. Corporation 


DIVIDEND NO. 8 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., on April 5th, 
1920, the regular monthly dividend of 2% 
on the par value of the Common Stock 
was declared payable on April 26th, 1920, 
to shareholders on record April 15th, 1920. 
Books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
HERBERT R. MANGER, 
R Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 3ist, 192v. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 15th, 1920, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 9th, 1920. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company, held Wednes- 
day, April 7th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share was declared, payable May ist, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 17th, 1920. 

Books will remain open. 

WM, B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 


MIDDLE STATES OIL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 31 
The Board of Directors of the Middle States 
Oil Corporation has declared a quarterly cash 
dividend of 4% on the capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable July 1, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 
10, 1920. This is an increase of one-third over 
regular cash dividends paid heretofore. 
C. A. EASTMAN, Secretary. 








THE NEW-BOOK LETTER 
(Continued from page 951) 


UNDERWRITING AND ORIGINAL 
OFFERINGS, Stocks, Bonds, Notes 
and Equipment Trusts, covering the 
period from January 1, 1917, to De. 
cember 31, 1919. 


The information contained in this book 
has been carefully compiled and is be- 
lieved to be correct, but it is not guar- 
anteed. The present overabundancy of 
new securities makes a book of this na- 
ture imperative. A large percentage of 
these offerings are of corporations which 
have hitherto done their financing out of 
current earnings, but which under present 
conditions need all their working capital 
in the conduct of their business, and are 
therefore forced to finance their expan- 
sion through the securities markets. Re- 
liable statistical information on _ these 
corporations is often lacking, and it is 
the function of this book to supply that 
information in quick reference form. 

Price $10.15 postpaid. 


WAR WITH MEXICO (THE)—184 
—by Justin H. Smith, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Dart- 
mouth College. Two volumes with 

* maps, cloth 8vo, A 


The story of our War with Mexico is 
told for the first time, bringing to light 
innumerable important and surprising 
facts. The narrative is active in sub- 
ject and is full of color and supple- 
mented with maps and an ample body 
of notes. Price $10.40 postpaid. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE AC. 
COUNTANT—by Eugene R. Vinal. 
A complete, practical text for account- 


ants, business men and students. 
Price $2. postpaid. 





BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


Write today for List of the Latest Books of 
Current Interest to Business Men. Wesley 
Mills Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Dep’t B. 


OIL MAN 


About to visit Louisiana and Texas 
would like to hear from parties 
having interests in these fields and 
who desire to obtain confidential in- 
formation as to production, man- 


agement, prospects, etc. 
Address before April 10, 
| Box XX 


Magazine of Wall Street 
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